The Northcote-Trevelyan Report 


The report was signed by Sir Stafford Northcote, Member of Parliament 
for Dudley, and Sir Charles Trevelyan, Assistant Secretary to the 
Treasury, on 23rd November, 1853, and submitted to both Houses of 
Parliament by Command of Her Majesty in February, 1854 (Paper 1713). 
It was the end of a series of inquiries into the working of the Departments 
extending wver four years. Published with the Report was a long letter 
from the Rev. B. Fowett, Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, to Sir 
Charles Trevelyan (dated Fanuary, 1854). Subsequently a very large 
volume of papers submitted by senior civil servants and educationalists 
were published (Paper 1870 of 1855). As this historic report is now out 
of print we have decided to reprint it with the kind permission of Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 


W? now proceed to comply with that part of our instructions which states 
that, in connection with the inquiries which we were directed to 
make into each particular office, it is highly necessary that the conditions 
‘which are common to all the public establishments, such as the preliminary 
‘testimonials of character and bodily health to be required from 
‘candidates for public employment, the examination into their intellectual 
‘attainments, and the regulation of the promotions, should be carefully con- 
sidered, so as to obtain full security for the public that none but qualified 
‘persons will be appointed, and that they will afterwards have every practicable 
‘inducement to the active discharge of their duties. 


It cannot be necessary to enter into any lengthened argument for the 
Umportance of purpose of showing the high importance of the Per- 
‘the Permanent manent Civil Service of the country in the present day. 
pill Service The great and increasing accumulation of public business, 
land the consequent pressure upon the Government, need only be alluded to ; 

d the inconveniences which are inseparable from the frequent changes 
hich take place in the responsible administration are matter of sufficient 
otoriety. It may safely be asserted that, as matters now stand, the Govern- 
ent of the country could not be carried on without the aid of an efficient 
ody of permanent officers, occupying a position duly subordinate to that of 
e Ministers who are directly responsible to the Crown and to Parliament, yet 
possessing sufficient independence, character, ability, and experience to be 
ble to advise, assist, and to some extent, influence, those who are from time 
time set over them. 


That the Permanent Civil Service, with all its defects, essentially con- 
by aharirs tributes to the proper discharge of the functions of 
nerally Government, has been repeatedly admitted by those 
— who have successively been responsible for the conduct 
f our affairs. All, however, who have had occasion to examine its consti- 
tution with care, have felt that its organisation is far 
from perfect, and that its amendment is deserving of 
¢ most careful attention. 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


It would be natural to expect that so important a profession would 
attract into its ranks the ablest and the most ambitious 


It does not ; 
attract the of the youth of the country; that the keenest emulation 
ablest men would prevail among those who had entered it ; and that 


such as were endowed with superior qualifications would rapidly rise to 
distinction and public eminence. Such, however, is by no means the case. 
Nature of its Admission into the Civil Service is indeed eagerly sought 
inducements after, but it is for the unambitious, and the indolent or 
incapable, that it is chiefly desired. Those whose abilities do not warrant an 
expectation that they will succeed in the open professions, where they must 
encounter the competition of their contemporaries, and those whom indolence 
of temperament, or physical infirmities unfit for active exertions, are placed 
in the Civil Service, where they may obtain an honourable livelihood with 
little labour, and with no risk; where their success depends upon their 
simply avoiding any flagrant misconduct, and attending with moderate 
regularity to routine duties ; and in which they are secured against the ordinary 
consequences of old age, or failing health, by an arrangement which provides 
them with the means of supporting themselves after they have become 
incapacitated. 


It may be noticed in particular that the comparative lightness of the work, 
and the certainty of provision in case of retirement owing to bodily incapacity, 
furnish strong inducements to the parents and friends of sickly youths to 
endeavour to obtain for them employment in the service of the Government ; 
and the extent to which the public are consequently burdened, first with the 
salaries of officers who are obliged to absent themselves from their duties on 
account of ill-health, and afterwards with their pensions when they retire on 
the same plea, would hardly be credited by those who have not had oppor- 
tunities of observing the operation of the system. 


It is not our intention to suggest that all public servants entered the 
employment of the Government with such views as these ; but we apprehend 
that as regards a large proportion of them, these motives more or less influenced 
those who acted for them in the choice of a profession ; while, on the other 
hand, there are probably very few who have chosen this line of life with a 
view to raising themselves to public eminence. 


The The result naturally is, that the public service suffers 
result both in internal efficiency and in public estimation. The 


character of the individuals influences the mass, and it is thus that we often | 


hear complaints of official delays, official evasions of difficulty, and official 
indisposition to improvement. 


There are, however, numerous honourable exceptions to these observa- 
tions, and the trustworthiness of the entire body is unimpeached. They 
are much better than we have any right to expect from the system under 
which they are appointed and promoted. 


Difficulties of The peculiar difficulties under which the Permanent 
the Civil Service —_ Civil Service labours, in obtaining a good supply of men, 
as compared with other professions, are partly natural and partly artificial. 
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NORTHCOTE-TREVELYAN REPORT 


Its natural difficulties are such as these: 


Those who enter it generally do so at an early age, when there has 
Youth of those been no opportunity of trying their fitness for business, 
who enter it or forming a trustworthy estimate of their characters 
and abilities. This to a great extent is the case in other professions also, 
but those professions supply a corrective which is wanting in the Civil Service, 
Absence of for as a man’s success in them depends upon his obtaining 
competition and retaining the confidence of the public, and as he is 
exposed to a sharp competition on the part of his contemporaries, those only 
can maintain a fair position who possess the requisite amount of ability and 
industry for the proper discharge of their duties. The able and energetic 
rise to the top ; the dull and inefficient remain at the bottom. In the public 
establishments, on the contrary, the general rule is that all rise together. 
After a young man has been once appointed, the public have him for life ; 
and if he is idle or inefficient, provided he does not grossly misconduct himself, 
we must either submit to have a portion of the public business inefficiently 
and discreditably performed, or must place the incompetent person on the 
Feeling of retired list, with a pension for the rest of his life. The feeling 
Security of security which this state of things necessarily engenders 
tends to encourage indolence, and thereby to depress ihe character of the 
Service. Again, those who are admitted into it at an early age are thereby 


Linseed relieved from the necessity of those struggles which for the 
— of most part fall to the lot of such as enter upon the open 
Ve 


professions ; their course is one of quiet, and generally of 
secluded, performance of routine duties and they consequently have but 
limited opportunities of acquiring that varied experience of life which is so 
important to the development of character. 


To these natural difficulties may be added others arising from what may 
be called artificial causes. 


The character of the young men admitted to the 

Effects of public service depends chiefly upon the discretion with 
ipo: el which the heads of departments, and others who are 
entrusted with the distribution of patronage, exercise 

that privilege. In those cases in which the patronage of departments belongs 
to their chief for the time being, the appointments which it commonly falls 
to his lot to make are either those of junior clerks, to whom no very important 
duties are in the first instance to be assigned, or of persons who are to fill 
responsible and highly paid situations above the rank of the ordinary clerk- 


First ships. In the first case, as the character and abilities of 
appointment of the new junior clerk will produce but little immediate 
junior clerks effect upon the office, the chief of the department is 


naturally led to regard the selection as a matter of small moment, and will 
probably bestow the office upon the son or dependant of someone having 
personal or political claims upon him, or perhaps upon the son of some 
meritorious public servant, without instituting any very minute inquiry into 
the merits of the young man himself. It is true that in many offices some kind 
of examination is prescribed, and that in almost all the person appointed is in 
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the first instance nominated on probation ; but, as will presently be pointed , 
out, neither of these tests are at present very efficacious. The 


Routine 
character of young man thus admitted is commonly employed upon 
their duties duties of the merest routine. Many of the first years of | 


his service are spent in copying papers, and other work of an almost mechanical 
character. In two or three years he is as good as he can be at such an employ- 
ment. The remainder of his official life can only exercise a depressing influence 
on him, and renders the work of the office distasteful to him. Unlike the pupil | 
in a conveyancer’s or special pleader’s office, he not only begins with mechanical 
labour as an introduction to labour of a higher kind, but often also ends 
Promotion by with it. In the meantime his salary is gradually advancing } 
seniority till he reaches, by seniority, the top of his class, and on the 
occurrence of a vacancy in the class above him he is promoted to fill it, as a 
matter of course, and without any regard to his previous services or his } 
qualifications. Thus, while no pains have been taken in the first instance to 
secure a good man for the office, nothing has been done after the clerk’s 
appointment to turn his abilities, whatever they may be, to the best account. | 


pe The result naturally is that when the chief of the office | 
uperior : ee . ; 
appointments has to make an appointment of visible and immediate 
given to importance to the efficiency of his department, he some- 
—— times has difficulty in finding a clerk capable of filling it, | 


and he is not infrequently obliged to go out of the office, and to appoint some- 
one of high standing in an open profession, or someone distinguished in other 
walks of life, over the heads of men who have been for many years in the 
public service. This is necessarily discouraging to the Civil Servants, and } 
tends to strengthen in them the injurious conviction, that their success does 
not depend upon their own exertions, and that if they work hard, it will not 
advance them—if they waste their time in idleness, it will not keep them back. 


Staff It is of course essential to the public service that men 
appointments of the highest abilities should be selected for the highest 
posts, and it cannot be denied that there are a few situations in which such } 
varied talent and such an amount of experience are required, that it is probable 
that under any circumstances it will occasionally be found necessary to 
fill them with persons who have distinguished themselves elsewhere than in the 
Civil Service. But the system of appointing strangers to the higher offices 
has been carried far beyond this. In several departments the clerks are 
regarded as having no claim whatever to what are called the staff appointments ; 
and numerous instances might be given in which personal or political con- 
siderations have led to the appointment of men of very slender ability, and 
perhaps of questionable character, to situations of considerable emolument, | 
over the heads of public servants of long standing and undoubted merit. ) 
Few public servants would feel the appointment of a barrister of known | 
eminence and ability to some important position, like that of Under Secretary 
of State, as a slight, or a discouragement to themselves; but the case is 
otherwise when someone who has failed in other professions, and who has no 
recommendation but that of family or political interest, is appointed to a 
Librarianship, or some other such office, the duties of which would have been 
far better discharged by one who had been long in the department, and to 
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whom the increased salary attached to the appointment would have been a fair 
reward for years of faithful service. 

Fragmentary One more peculiarity in the Civil Service remains 
character of the to be noticed. It is what may be called its fragmentary 
i character. 

Unlike the Military and Naval, the Medical, and the commissariat 
services, and unlike even the Indian Civil Service, the public establishments 
of this country, though comprising a body of not less than 16,000 persons, are 
regulated upon the principle of merely departmental promotion. Each man’s 
experience, interests, hopes, and fears are limited to the special branch of 
service in which he is himself engaged. The effect naturally is, to cramp the 
energies of the whole body, to encourage the growth of narrow views and 
departmental prejudices, to limit the acquisition of experience, and to repress 
and almost extinguish the spirit of emulation and competition ; besides which, 
considerable inconvenience results from the want of facilities for transferring 
strength from an office where the work is becoming slack to one in which it is 
increasing, and from the consequent necessity of sometimes keeping up 
particular departments on a scale beyond their actual requirements. 


Having thus touched upon some of the difficulties 


How best to . ; a ee ba 
obtain proper with which the public service is beset, we come to the 
men for the consideration of the problem. What is the best method 


public service of providing it with a supply of good men, and of making 


the most of them after they have been admitted ? 

The first question which here presents itself is, whether it is better to 
train young men for the discharge of the duties which they will afterwards 
have to perform, or to take men of mature age, who have already acquired 
experience in other walks of life ? 
aie sacs Our opinion is, that, as a general rule, it is decidedly 
young men than best to train young men. Without laying too much stress 
take them from on the experience which a long official life necessarily 
bsher professions brings with it, we cannot but regard it as an advantage of 
some importance. In many offices, moreover, it is found that the superior 
docility of young men renders it much easier to make valuable public servants 
of them, than of those more advanced in life. This may not be the case in the 
higher class of offices, but is unquestionably so in those where the work consists 
chiefly of account business. The maintenance of discipline is also easier under 
such circumstances, and regular habits may be enforced, which it would be 
difficult to impose for the first time upon older men. To these advantages must 
be added the important one of being able, by proper regulations, to secure the 
services of fit persons on much more economical terms. A young man who 
has not made trial of any other profession will be induced to enter that of the 
Civil Service by a much more moderate remuneration than would suffice to 
attract him a few years later from the pursuit of one in which he had overcome 
the first difficulties and begun to achieve success ; while to attempt to fill the 
ranks of the Civil Service with those who had failed elsewhere, and were on 
that account willing to accept a moderate salary, would be simply to bring it 
into discredit. It cannot be doubted that, even in the absence of proper 
precautions for securing good appointments, it is more probable that a fair 
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proportion of eligible men will be found among a number taken at their 
entrance into life, particularly if pains be bestowed upon them after their 
appointment, than among an equal number taken after some years of unsuccess- 
ful efforts to open another line for themselves. The temptation to jobbing, and 


——_ 
‘ 


iy 


the danger of decidedly improper appointments being made, is also considerably | 


less in the case of the selection of young men than in that of persons more 
advanced in life. 

Princi: The general principle, then, which we advocate is, 
rinciple on 4 : i AE 
which the public that the public service should be carried on by the admission 
service should be into its lower ranks of a carefully selected body of young 
—— men, who should be employed from the first upon work 
suited to their capacities and their education, and should be made constantly 
to feel that their promotion and future prospects depend entirely on the 
industry and ability with which they discharge their duties, that with average 
abilities and reasonable application they may look forward confidently to a 
certain provision for their lives, tnat with superior powers they may rationally 
hope to attain to the highest prizes in the Service, while if they prove decidedly 
incompetent, or incurably indolent, they must expect to be removed from it. 
Examination and The first step towards carrying this principle into 
Probation effect should be the establishment of a proper system of 
examination before appointment, which should be followed, as at present, 
by a short period of probation. The necessity of this has been so far admitted 
Examinations that some kind of examination does now take place before 
already held clerks are admitted into any of the following offices—The 
Treasury, the Colonial Office, the Board of Trade, the Privy Council Office, 
the Poor Law Board, the War Office, the Ordnance Office, the Audit Office, 
the Paymaster General’s Office, the Inland Revenue Office, the Emigration 
Office and some others. These examinations vary in their character; in 
some Offices more is required than in others, and in some cases what is required 

will be more rigidly enforced by one set of Examiners than by another. 


Necessity for a The preliminary examination of candidates for civil 
central system of | employment, however, cannot be conducted in an effective 
cana and consistent manner throughout the Service, while it is 


left to each department to determine the nature of the examination and to 
examine the candidates. Some on whom the duty of examining devolves feel 
no interest in the subject ; others although disposed to do their best, are likely 
to entertain erroneous or imperfect conceptions of the standard of examination 
which ought to be fixed, and to be unable to apply it properly after it has been 
settled. The time and attention of the superior officers are fully occupied in 
disposing of the current business of their respective departments. To do this 
in a creditable manner will always be their primary object ; and as the bearing 
of the subject under consideration upon the efficiency of their departments, 
although very important, is not of a direct or immediate kind, and is not likely 
to have much effect during their own tenure of office, what has to be done in 
reference to it will either be done by themseives in a hurried and imperfect 
manner, or will be left by them to their subordinate officers to be dealt with 
at their discretion. In a large department, in which numerous candidates 

have to be examined, want of time will prevent the superior officers from giving 
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the subject the attention it deserves ; and other matters, although of infinitely 
less real consequence, will have the precedence, because they press, and must 
be disposed of at the moment. Moreover, a large proportion of the persons 
appointed to a public department usually consists of young men in whose 
success the heads of the office or the principal clerks take a lively personal 
interest, owing to relationship or some other motive connected with their 
public or private position ; and an independent opinion is hardly to be expected 
from an examiner who is acting under the orders of the one, and is in habits 
of daily intercourse with the other. A public officer ought not to be placed 
in a situation in which duty might require him to make an unfavourable report 
under such circumstances. Lastly, even supposing every other circumstance 
to be favourable, it is impossible that each department, acting for itself, can 
come to such just conclusions in regard to the nature of the preliminary 
examination, or can conduct it in such a fair, and effective, and consistent 
manner, as would persons having the advantage of a general view of the 
subject as it affects every public department, and who should have been 
selected for the duty on account of their experience in matters of this 
description. 
Central Board of We accordingly recommend that a central Board 
Examiners should be constituted for conducting the examination 
recommended of all candidates for the public service whom it may be 
thought right to subject to such a test. Such board should be composed of men 
holding an independent position, and capable of commanding general con- 
fidence ; it should have at its head an officer of the rank of Privy Councillor ; 
and should either include, or have the means of obtaining the assistance of, 
persons experienced in the education of the youth of the upper and middle 
classes, and persons who are familiar with the conduct of official business. 
It should be made imperative upon candidates for admission to any appoint- 
ment (except in certain special cases which will presently be noticed), to pass a 
proper examination before the Board, and obtain from them a certificate of 
having done so. 

We are of opinion that this examination should be in 


Somes af the all cases a competing literary examination. This ought not 


examination, 


competition to exclude careful previous inquiry into the age, health, 
Sal d and- moral fitness of the candidates. Where character 


and bodily activity are chiefly required, more comparatively, 
will depend upon the testimony of taose to whom the candidate is well known ; 
but the selection from among the candidates who have satisfied these pre- 
liminary inquiries should still be made by a competing examination. This may 
be so conducted as to test the intelligence, as well as the mere attainments, of 
the candidates. We see no other mode by which (in the case of inferior no less 
than of superior offices) the double object can be attained of selecting the 
fittest person, and of avoiding the evils of patronage. 


For the superior situations endeavours should be made to secure the 
services of the most promising young men of the day, by a competing examina- 
tion ona level with the highest description of education in this country. In 
this class of situations there is no limit to the demands which may ultimately be 
made upon the abilities of those who, entering them simply as junior clerks, 
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gradually rise to the highest posts in them. To obtain first-rate men, it is 
obvious that recourse should be had to competition. It would be impossible 
to impose upon each candidate for a clerkship, as a positive test of his fitness 
for the appointment, the necessity of passing an examination equal to that of 
first-class men at the universities ; but if, on the occurrence of a vacancy, 
it is found that a number of candidates present themselves, of whom some 
are capable of passing such an examination, there can be no reason why the 
public should not have the benefit of such men’s services, in preference to 
those of persons of inferior merit. It may be repeated that no other means 
can be devised of avoiding the evils of patronage, which, if, in this case, less 
objectionable because of the comparatively small number of superior appoint- 
ments, is much more objectionable in its effects on the public business of the 
country. 


Our proposal is not inconsistent with the appropriation 
The examination of special talents or attainments to special departments 


should be so of the public service. In the case, for example, of the 
conducted as to : , 

sala tie subordinate grades from which collectors, surveyors, 
special attain- secretaries, junior commissioners, and other superior 
pened — ‘t officers of the Revenue departments are usually selected, 
branches of the the nature of the examination should be adapted to the 
public service object of securing the scientific and other attainments 


which are so important to the efficiency of these great 
national establishments. In the same way provision might be made for 
securing the peculiar attainments to be required of persons to be employed in 
the Foreign Office, and in the diplomatic and consular services; and in 
respect to offices of account, arithmetic and book-keeping will be principally 
insisted on. 


Tike compucicion _ It next becomes a question, whether the competition 
should not be for which we have proposed should take place on the occasion 
specific of each vacancy, or whether there should be periodical 
biased examinations. We are of opinion that it would be desirable 
to adopt the latter alternative. There are peculiar advantages in a system of 
periodical examinations. It economises the number, and also the time of the 
examiners, who, instead of being overworked half the year, have their employ- 
in ues ment regularly distributed. It is also more convenient 

Mode in which : 
periodical to the candidates themselves. We propose, therefore, 
examinations that examinations should be held at stated times; that 
en had turned t0 an average having been taken of the number of situations 
of the class contended for, which periodically fall vacant, 
it should be announced, before the commencement of each trial, how many 
gentlemen were to be elected for admission into the public service on that 
occasion. The election having taken place, those who have succeeded should 
be distributed among the offices to which appointments are to be made, on 
the footing of probationers. The precise mode in which the successful candi- 
dates should be allotted to the several departments will require some con- 
sideration, but there will be no difficulty in it which may not easily be over- 
come. One obvious course of proceeding would be to send to each department 
a list of those who are selected for appointments, leaving to the head of each 
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office to choose from among them as vacancies occur. Or it might be thought 
desirable that the Board of Examiners should recommend particular men to 
particular departments, according to their capacities, the head of the depart- 
ment in each case exercising his discretion in accepting them or not ; or the 
choice might be given to the candidates themselves, some restriction being 
imposed to prevent any from choosing offices for which their peculiar education 
had not fitted them. If more have been elected (in order to maintain the 
average) than there is immediate demand for, they should be sent as super- 
numerary clerks to the offices in which the work happens to be the heaviest, 
unless there is any special service upon which they can with advantage be 
temporarily employed, or they might wait to take their turn. As vacancies 
occur from time to time before the next general examination, the super- 
numeraries should be appointed to them, and, if the whole have not been 
placed before that time, it will only be necessary to make the next batch 
Probation to be the smaller. It would be desirable to retain the probation 
retained as at present, rendering it more efficient by precise reports 
of the conduct of the probationers. 


In the examinations which we have recommended, we 


Competing : : , 
examination to consider that the right of competing should be open to all 
be open to all persons, of a given age, subject only, as before suggested, 


to the necessity of their giving satisfactory references to persons able to speak 
to their moral conduct and character, and of producing medical certificates to 
the effect that they have no bodily infirmity likely to incapacitate them for 
the public service. It is only by throwing the examinations entirely open 
that we can hope to attract the proper class of candidates. 


Subject of the The choice of the subjects to be comprehended in the 
examination examination, as well as the mode in which the examination 
should be conducted, so as to diminish the labour by eliminating such candi- 
dates as have obviously no chance of success, should, of course, be left to the 
Board of Examiners. We will therefore only indicate the advantage of making 
the subjects as numerous as may be found practicable, so as to secure the 
greatest and most varied amount of talent for the public service. Men whose 
services would be highly valuable to the country might easily be beaten by some 
who were their inferiors, if the examination were confined to a few subjects 
to which the latter had devoted their exclusive attention ; but if an extensive 
range were given, the superiority of the best would become evident. Besides, 
an opportunity would be afforded for judging in what kind of situation each is 
likely to be most useful ; and we need hardly allude to the important effect 
which would be produced upon the general education of the country, if 
proficiency in history, jurisprudence, political economy, modern languages, 
political and physical geography, and other matters, besides the staple of 
classics and mathematics, were made directly conducive to the success of 
young men desirous of entering into the public service. Such an inducement 
would probably do more to quicken the progress of our Universities, for 
instance, than any legislative measures that could be adopted. 

It would probably be right to include in the examination some exercises 
directly bearing upon official business ; to require a précis to be made of a 
set of papers, or a letter to be written under given circumstances ; but the 
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great advantage to be expected from the examinations would be, that they 
would elicit young men of general ability, which is a matter of more moment 
than their being possessed of any special requirements. Men capable of 
distinguishing themselves in any of ihe subjects we have named, and thereby 
affording a proof that their education has not been lost upon them, would 
probably make themselves useful wherever they might be placed. We have 
before us the testimony of an eminent public officer, who was for many years 
connected with one of the chief departments of the State. He writes thus : 





During my long acquaintance with the Office, I remember 
four, and only four, instances of young men being introduced into it 
on the ground of well-ascertained fitness. I do not venture to mention 
any names, but I confidently affirm that the superiority of those four 
gentlemen to all the rest was such as to extort the acknowledgment of 
it from their rivals, and to win the high applause of each successive 
Secretary of State. 


We feel satisfied that by the measures which we have suggested for 
ascertaining the fitness of each person before his appointment, the most 
marked and important improvement may be introduced into the public service. 


Cent ie celdi We must remark that there will be some cases in 
examination will which examination will not be applicable. It would be 
not be applicable absurd to impose this test upon persons selected to fill the 
appointments which have been previously spoken of under the name of staff 
appointments (see p. 4), on account of their acknowledged eminence in one of 
the liberal professions, or in some other walk of life. We think, however, that 
the circumstances under which any person is appointed to such an office should 
always be placed on record by an official correspondence between the depart- 
ment to which he is assigned and the Board of Examiners ; and we would 
also suggest for consideration the expediency of making an annual return to 
Parliament of the names of persons who may be so appointed. 


a In dealing with the lower class of appointments, 

The examination it will b k ee : the diffi 
for the lower it will be necessary to make provision against the difficulty 
class of that if the examinations were all held at one place, a 
ey gai large proportion of those who might reasonably become 

should be local ; : 

candidates would be deterred from presenting themselves 
by the expense of the journey. If the scheme of examinations were more 
favourable to one locality than another, there can be no doubt that it would 
soon be set aside as unjust. We propose, therefore, that an arrangement should 
be made for holding examinations in various parts of the United Kingdom. A 
staff of assistant examiners might be formed ; or the services of competent 
men might be engaged from time to time, or recourse might be had to the 
machinery of the Education Department of the Privy Council, for the purpose 
of holding district examinations at stated periods. Due notice should be given 
of the times and places at which such examinations are to be held, and all 
persons intending to compete should be required to send in their names by a 
certain day. The examinations should all take place on the same day—the 
examination papers being sent to each locality by the same post, as is done in the 
examinations conducted by the Education Department; and the papers, with 
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the work of the candidates, being returned to the Central Board, which would 
cause them to be examined in the manner adopted at the Privy Council 
Office.* The required number should then be selected as probationers for the 
various appointments to be filled. The precise arrangements will, however, 
require much consideration, and we are of opinion that they cannot properly 
be determined otherwise than by experience, such as the proposed Board of 
Examiners, acting in concert with the Chiefs of the several Departments, 
would speedily acquire. We have satisfied ourselves, by communications 
with persons whose official position enables them to form sound opinions on 
the subject, that there will be no formidable difficulty in making the necessary 
arrangements to meet the vast majority of cases. Mr. John Wood, the Chair- 
man of the Board of Inland Revenue, has, as far as he was able, acted on these 
principles in the selection of Excisemen ; and the experiment has succeeded 
ina manner which is highly encouraging to further attempts in the same 
direction. 

A suggestion to bestow a proportion of the inferior 


p Dhalgnbe appointments in the public service upon the Pupils in 
appointments to Schools connected with the Privy Council, was made 
Gab by the by the Government of Lord John Russell in 1846, and a 
Government of Minute was passed by the Education Committee upon the 
Lord John subject. No effect having been given to this Minute, it 


—- was repealed by the Education Committee, under Lord 


Derby’s Government, as being inoperative. 

It is obvious that no mere Minute of a Committee of Privy Council 

could give effect to such a scheme unless taken up as a part of the general 
policy of the Government. 
Age of _ With regard to the age of admission, we are of opinion 
admission that in the case of candidates for superior situations the 
limits should, as a general rule, be 19 and 25; in the case of candidates for 
inferior offices, 17 and 21. 


hat modeof Having thus completed our suggestions as to the 


maintaining the best mode of obtaining a proper supply of public servants 
” of an in the first instance, we have next to offer some remarks 
ead on what appears to us to be the best mode of regulating 


their employment, and their promotion, so as to maintain the efficiency of the 
Office at the highest point. 


Rendration'of As we have already spoken of the importance of 


intellectual from establishing a proper distinction between intellectual 
 ecsgaged and mechanical labour, we need offer no further observa- 
‘cea tions on this most vital point. The proper maintenance of 


such distinction depends more upon the discretion and management of the 
chiefs of offices and those immediately below them, than upon any general 





* As the process adopted by the Education Department of the Privy Council may 
not be generally known, it is well to state that the papers of the candidates in all parts 
of the country are sent to the Central Office, where they are sorted according to subjects, 
and sent to different Inspectors, e.g., all the papers in Arithmetic to one, all in History to 
another, and so forth. Each Inspector assigns a number of marks to each paper, according 
to its merit. The papers are then returned ; those of each candidate are put together 
again ; the total number of marks which he has obtained is ascertained ; and the candi- 
dates are finally arranged according to the result of the comparison. 
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regulations that could be made by a central authority. We consider that a 
great step has been taken by the appointment in several offices of a class of 
supplementary clerks, receiving uniform salaries in each department, and 
capable therefore of being transferred, without inconvenience, from one to 
another, according as the demand for their services may be greater or less 
at any particular time ; and we expect that the movable character of this class 
of officers, and the superior standard of examination which we have proposed 
for the higher class, will together have the effect of marking the distinction 
between them in a proper manner. 

Question of a We are aware that a measure has sometimes been 
copying office recommended, which, if adopted, would have the effect of 
establishing to a certain extent the separation which we have spoken of; 
we mean the creation of a general copying office, common to the whole or most 
of the departments in the neighbourhood of Whitehall, at which all of them 
might get their copying work done at a certain rate of payment by the piece. 
Measure not We are, however, not prepared to recommend the 
recommended adoption of such a measure. Copying is not the only work 
of a mechanical, or nearly mechanical, character which is performed in the 
public offices. A great deal of work of various kinds, such as registering, 
posting accounts, keeping diaries, and so forth, may very well be done by 
supplementary clerks of an inferior class under the direction of a small number 
of superiors. Such work, however, could not be sent out of the office ; and 
even with regard to copying, it would be found that several offices, which 
would be included in the proposed arrangements, would object to sending 
out a large proportion of their letters for that purpose, and that a great deal of 
copying is done in books which could not conveniently be parted with. 
Hence, it would be necessary, even were the copying office established, to 
maintain a class of supplementary clerks in each office in addition to it, or else 
the clerks would be employed nearly in the same manner as at present, that is 
to say, without a proper distinction between intellectual and mechanical duties. 


Teander of Another point to which the attention of the chiefs 


clerks from one of offices should be called is, the importance of transferring 
= to the clerks from one department of‘ the office to another, 
another 


so that each may have an opportunity of making himself 
master of the whole of the business before he is called upon, in due course of 
time, to take a leading position. A proper system of transfers according to 
fixed rules in each office, and insured by periodical reports to the chief, must 
exercise a beneficial influence both upon the clerks themselves, and upon the 
general efficiency of the establishment. Periodical reports upon the manner in 
which each clerk has been employed, should be made to the chief of the office. 


Pisdsselone and The advance of salaries in the public service is regu- 
a ge of lated upon a twofold principle. Each man, on being 
salary 


appointed to a clerkship in a particular class, receives for 
the first year, and in some cases for the first two or three years, what is called 
the minimum salary of that class, after which his salary increases, by a certain 
annual increment, to what is called the maximum salary, that is to say, if the 
minimum be £100 a year, the maximum £300 and the annual increment £15, 
the clerk receives £100 in the first year, £115 in the second, £130 in the third 
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and so on till his salary reaches £300 at which point it must remain stationary 
unless he is promoted to a higher class. He may, however, at any time, whether 
before or after attaining the maximum salary of one class, be promoted to a 
higher on the occurrence of a vacancy, if he is considered deserving of such 
promotion and he will immediately thereupon begin to receive the minimum 
salary of the higher class, and to advance therefrom by annual increments, 
without reference to the amount he was previously receiving. The theory of 
the public service is, that the annual increase of salary from the minimum to 
the maximum of the class, is given as matter of course as the reward of service, 
and with no reference to the comparative merits of the individuals ; but that 
promotion from class to class is the reward of merit, or rather that it is regulated 
by a consideration of the public interests, and that those only are to be trans- 
ferred from one class to a higher who have shown themselves capable of 
rendering valuable services in it. This salutary principle is, however, in 
practice often overlooked, and promotion from class to class, as well as the 
annual rise within che class, is more commonly regulated by seniority than 
by merit. The evil consequences of this are too obvious to require lengthened 
comment ; it is, perhaps, more important to point out some of the difficulties 
which lie in the way of amendment. 


If the opinions of the gentlemen engaged in the 


a Civil Service could be taken on the subject of promotion, 
against it would probably be found that a very large majority 
— by of them would object strongly to what is called promotion 
meri 


by merit. The reason they would assign would be, that 
promotion by (oo called) merit would usually become promotion by favouritism. 

The effect of the system of departmental patronage has been to inspire the 
clerks in each office with a feeling of jealousy towards any one who is supposed 
to enjoy the especial favour of the chief of the department, or, still more, of 
the principal permanent officer in it. Constituted as our official system now 
is, men feel, and not unreasonably, that the recognition of their merits, even 
within their own departments, is extremely uncertain, and that there is no 
appeal to any public tribunal if injustice is done them there. Even in an open 
profession a consciousness of unrecognised merit will sometimes weigh a man 
down, though he has always the hope that the justice which is denied him in 
one quarter will be done to him in another. In an office, if a clerk fails to 
please his immediate superior, he is probably condemned to obscurity for 
his whole life. The Parliamentary chief who presides over the department 
for a few years, and who is overwhelmed with business, can as a general rule, 
know nothing of the merits of individual clerks in the lower ranks of the 
office, except through the permanent officers at its head. Now, setting aside 
cases of actual favouritism, there must be many instances in which the chief 
permanent officers fail to perceive, and properly to bring into notice, the 
valuable qualities of those beneath them. A man may be timid and hesitating 
in manner, and on that account may be passed over as dull, in favour of some- 
one by no means his superior in real worth, but having more address in 
recommending himself, or, on the other hand, the chief officer may have taken 
a particular fancy to some young man on his first entrance into the department, 
and may have thrown in his way special opportunities of advancing himself, 
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which others have not had. All such cases are watched with jealousy even now, 
and if promotion by seniority were wholly set aside, without the introduction ' 
of proper safeguards, they would be the cause of still more discomfort. a 


It ought, therefore, to be a leading object with th | 


Regulations ; 
respecting it Government so to regulate promotion by merit as tc 
proposed provide every possible security against its abuse ; and for 


this purpose we are of opinion that the following system should be adopted : 
On the occurrence of a vacancy in any class, the Chief Clerk, or other imme- 
diately superior officer, should furnish the Secretary of the department with a 
return of the names of a certain number (in no case less than three) of the | 
Clerks at the head of the class below, accompanied by a special report upon the 
services and qualifications of each. In case there should be in the lower ranks 

of the class any man of merit decidedly superior to those above him, his name, 

with a note of his qualifications, should be added. The Secretary should make 

what remarks he thinks proper upon the list, and should then submit it to | 
the Head of the Office, who should select the person to be promoted, and 
should make out and sign a warrant for his promotion, setting forth the grounds 
upon which it is made. A Book should be kept in every office, in which 
should be entered the name and age of each Clerk or other officer, at the time 
of his appointment, the dates of his examination, first appointment, and sub- 
sequent promotions, together with notes of all the reports made upon him 
from time to time, either on the occasions afforded by the occurrence of 


5 


good or ill behaviour. A reference to this book on the occasion of promoting to 
vacancies will enable the Head of the Department to form a tolerably correct 
estimate of the merits of each individual. It may be noticed that such a book , 
is kept, with very good results, in the Commissariat Department. 


; With regard to the annual increase of salary, we are 
Annual increase ae . : A 
of salary to be of opinion that it would be right to require that each clerk, 
pis on before becoming entitled to receive the addition, should 
certificate 


produce a certificate from his immediate superior, that he 
has been punctual in his attendance, and has given satisfaction in the discharge 
of his duties, during the preceding year. Such certificates are required from 
the heads of rooms in the Ordnance Department, and from each Inspector in 
the Audit Office. They would ordinarily be given as a matter of course, but 
the knowledge that they might be withheld would be useful in maintaining 
discipline, and in enforcing regularity of attendance, which in some cases is a 
matter of difficulty, the only penalties which can at present be imposed for 
irregularity being those of suspension and dismissal, which are too severe 
to be applied unless in aggravated instances. 

The subject of pensions and retired allowances is 


Superannuatior nee i 
—onbeons me sabe one intimately connected with the matters treated of 


allowances, good 


service pensions, in this paper. We are aware that it is receiving separate 
yea “tog consideration from the Government, and we therefore 


abstain from entering upon it so fully as we should otherwise 
have done. We desire, however, to call attention to the importance of estab- 
lishing a uniform and consistent system of regulating the amounts to be granted 
to superannuated public servants, with reference to the character of their 
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service. Whatever decision may be taken as to the maintenance of the super- 
annuation deductions, or of the present scale of retired allowances, we presume 
chat the course now followed in the Treasury, of apportioning the pension of 
ach individual with some reference to the character he has borne and the 
wilities he has displayed, will still be pursued. As, however, the Superannua- 
tion Committee in the Treasury changes with every change in the Administra- 
tion, and as no systematic record of the merits of public servants is kept at the 
Offices to which they are attached, the application of the principle, which has 
been rightly laid down, is attended with much difficulty, and with an amount 
of uncertainty which deprives it of much of its value. 

The want of encouragement in the form of good service pensions and 
honorary distinctions, is also severely felt in the ordinary Civil branch of the 
public service, which is the only one in which these classes of reward are not 
dispensed. 

It is obvious that the proposed Board of Examiners might be turned to 
good account in supplying these defects. Duplicates of the books which we 
have recommended to be kept in the separate Offices should be transmitted 
to the Department of Examination, which should also be furnished with all 
information relating to promotions and other matters bearing on the services 
of the officers in each department. No grant of superannuation allowance or 


| good service pension should be made by the Treasury without a previous 


report from the Board of Examiners embodying this information. 

By this system, not only would greater certainty be introduced into the 
superannuation business, but a degree of consistency would be given to the 
whole scheme of promotion by merit, which would, we think, ensure its. 


* success. It would also have this further advantage, that it would serve to 


direct the attention of the Government to the merits of individual clerks—now 
seldom known beyond the sphere of their own offices—and would thus enable 
it to select deserving persons from the ranks of the public service to fill 
important situations which might become vacant. It is to be hoped that in 
future, if any staff appointment falls vacant in an office in which there is a 
deserving clerk well qualified to fill it, his claims will not be passed over in 
favour of a stranger; but this principle might advantageously be carried 
further, by filling the appointment with a person from another office, if there 
is no one in the department itself qualified to take it ; and there might often 
be occasions in which the advantages of encouraging public servants, and at 
the same time introducing fresh blood into an office, might be combined ; as, 
for instance, by filling a staff appointment in office A by the transfer to it of a 
meritorious staff officer from office B, and then supplying the vacancy caused 
in office B by the appointment to it of one of the most deserving clerks in 
office A. The extent to which this principle could be carried into effect must, 
of course, depend upon circumstances, and upon a careful observation of its 
working ; but we do not see why it should not be tried. 
Summary of our Upon a review of the recommendations contained 
recommendations —_ in this paper it will be seen that the objects which we 
have principally in view are these : 

1. To provide, by a proper system of examination, for the supply 

of the public service with a thoroughly efficient class of men. 
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2. To encourage industry and foster merit, by teaching all public 
servants to look forward to promotion according to their deserts, and to | 
expect the highest prizes in the service if they can qualify themselves for 
them. { 

3. To mitigate the evils which result from the fragmentary character 
of the Service, and to introduce into it some elements of unity, by placing 
the first appointments upon a uniform footing, opening the way to the | 
promotion of public officers to staff appointments in other departments | 
than their own, and introducing into the lower ranks a body of men (the 
supplementary clerks) whose services may be made available at any time 
in any office whatever. 


It remains for us to express our conviction that if any change of the | ‘iis 
importance of those which we have recommended is to be carried into effect, 
it can only be successfully done through the medium of an Act of Parliament.) .. ,, 
The existing system is supported by long usage and powerful interests ; and | Lew: 
were any Government to introduce material alterations into it, in consequence 
Necessity for an of their own convictions, without taking the precaution to M 
Act of give those alterations the force of law, it is almost certain 
Parliament that they would be imperceptibly, or perhaps avowedly, 
abandoned by their successors, if they were not even allowed to fall into, 
disuse by the very Government which had originated them. A few clauses 
would accomplish all that is proposed in this paper, and it is our firm belief 
that a candid statement of the grounds of the measure would insure its success) 
and popularity in the country, and would remove many misconceptions which 
are now prejudicial to the public service. 
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8 for Civil Service Reform 1853-5 
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acter By EDWARD HUGHES 
acing 
-o the This important article by the Professor of History in the University of 

t Durham was originally published in “‘ History ”’ for Fune, 1942. We are 
Mens | greatly indebted to Professor Hughes and the Editor of ‘‘ History ”’ for the 
1 (the right to reprint it subject to a few minor corrections and additions.' 
time 

“Do not, then, let this Report go forth uncontradicted.”—Lorp MONTEAGLB, 

f the 
” | March, 1854. 
eriect. 
tne < “* As to the details of the proposed plan, different views will naturally be entertained ; 


F as to the excellence of its object, there can be but one opinion.” —S1rR GEORGE CORNEWALL 
5 and | Lewis. 
> 


Co Me’¥ students of history, I fancy, would be hard put to if they were 
pee asked what precisely were the reforms introduced in the Civil Service in 


ae 1855. There is a widely held view, for example, that they did not extend to the 
lien Foreign Office, thanks to Lord Clarendon’s obstruction, but this is quite 
Jauses# UnttUe- In the present paper it is proposed to discuss (i) the actual working 
=a of the patronage system in the years immediately preceding the 1853 Report 
wena (happily there is ample material for this in the Peel Papers in the British 


which Museum) ; (ii) the events leading up to the inquiry by Sir Charles Trevelyan 
and Sir Stafford Northcote ; (iii) the Report of 1853 and its reception ; (iv) the 
COTE Order in Council of May, 1855, and the working of the new system. 


The Term “ Civil Service” 


First a word about the use of the term “ civil service.” Sir Robert 
Peel frequently spoke of “‘ the civil servants of the Crown ” in contradistinction 
to the “ political ” or “ ministerial” servants. It was already taken as axio- 
matic that the civil servants were “‘ permanent”; not even the Manchester 
Radicals wished to emulate the American system of ins and outs. The 
1853 Report invariably speaks of the “ Permanent Civil Service.” In fact, 
with the rapid succession of party ministries since the Reform Act of 1832 
the distinction between the “ political ” servants of the Crown and the civil 
servants proper, formerly indeterminate, was now clearly recognised. Indeed, 
the fact that political parties now succeeded each other so rapidly in the control 
of government was held to constitute the strongest argument for seeing that 
the permanent civil service was of the right kind and quality. By 1854 a few 
people had begun to use the term civil service in its modern connotation, but 
the phrase only came into general use after 1855, while “‘ Civil Service Con- 
tingencies ” continued to concern such things as royal parks and not the 
personnel of the permanent departments. As to the numbers of the pre-reform 
service there was some disagreement. The Report itself spoke of there being 


ee 





1For the full text of Sir Charles Trevelyan’s correspondence on the subject see 
Professor Hughes’s articles in the English Historical Review, January-April, 1949. 
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some 16,000 civil servants, but Spring Rice, an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
raised to the peerage as Lord Monteagle, stated that this figure was “ grossly 
exaggerated, unless it be made to include a large class of inferior officers 
(gaugers, weighers, tidewaiters, etc.) who can scarcely be considered to form 
part of what is generally understood as the Civil Service.” On the other hand, 
Edwin Chadwick pointed out that according to the 1851 census returns some 
53,000 persons were classed as civil servants—the detailed enumeration and 
classification is printed in an Appendix to the blue book—although he admitted 
that this figure included messengers and post-office clerks, besides the numerous 
“‘ inferior ” officers in the revenue services “ who require only arms and legs, 
health and strength, little education, but frequently some degree of trust- 
worthiness.” The social importance and influence of a body of men twice 
as large as the clergy, argued Chadwick, were unquestionably great. To the 
lower middle class even a poorly paid post in the civil service—a clerkship of 


£80 or £90 a year—appeared very attractive. Clearly, then, the exact figure — 


as to the number of salaried officials depends on which classification is adopted, 
although there was a tendency in certain quarters to regard the “ inferior” 
officers in the post office and “ the watch and ward men ” in the great revenue- 
collecting services as not being civil servants in the strict sense of the term. 
Compared with the phenomenal army of officials in our own time the number 
a century ago was small, as Professor Trevelyan asserts, but its smallness 
certainly did not occur to contemporaries: on the contrary, the service was 


criticised for its extravagant size, and hopes were entertained in 1855 of 


reducing its numbers. 


As to the prevailing conception of the place of the civil service in the 
constitution there was general agreement. “It may safely be asserted,” | 
stated the Report, “ that as matters now stand, the government of the country | 
could not be carried on without the aid of an efficient body of permanent 
officers, occupying a position duly subordinate to that of the Ministers who 
are directly responsible to the Crown and to Parliament, yet possessing sufficient 
independence, character, ability and experience to be able to advise, assist and | 
and to some extent influence those who are, from time to time, set over them ” | 
(p. 3). Similarly, Lord Monteagle stated in 1854 that “ our civil servants are | 
called upon not only to obey but to advise and to influence the Ministers | 
under whom they serve.” George Arbuthnot, Auditor of the Civil List, who 
claimed to be the senior civil servant, declared that their “‘ humble and useful 
duty . . . is by becoming depositaries of departmental traditions . . . to keep 
the current business in due course, to warn Ministers of the consequences of | 
irregular proceedings into which they might inadvertently fall; to aid in 
preparing subjects for legislation ; and possibly to assist by their suggestions | 
the development of a course of reform.” Lord John Russell in his evidence 
before a Select Committee on Civil Salaries stated “‘ that it was rather a defect 
in the government of this country that the time of the ministers is so very much 
absorbed with the duties of their offices that there are very few of them who 
can give their attention to a great subject and look at the consequences to the 
country of the measures which are adopted.” Altogether it would seem that 
the permanent departments occupied a position a little more exalted and 
positive than that usually accorded to them today. 
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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 1853-5 


Working of the Patronage System 


We come now to the first of our immediate tasks—an examination of the 
working of the patronage system immediately preceding the reform. Within 
a few weeks of taking office in 1841 Peel wrote to Charles Arbuthnot, the 
father of the gentleman just named, who had himself been Patronage Secretary 
at the Treasury for nearly twenty years under Perceval and the Earl of Liver- 
pool, and who was now the most intimate friend and political confidant of the 
Duke of Wellington : 


So far as I can judge, I have nothing to dispose of excepting House- 
hold offices, Parliamentary offices and chance seats occasionally falling 
vacant at a Board of Revenue. Every other appointment within the range 
of my patronage either requires previous service in subordinate situations, 
as in the Revenue, or professional knowledge and habits if it be connected 


with the Law. . . . Some civil employment is what every lady asks for, 
but the patronage of the executive government is in truth professional 
patronage. . . . I could hardly convince the Duke of Wellington that I 


had not the means of providing an employment for his secretary, Mr. 
Alfred Montgomery, a candidate for civil office not being connected 
with the Household or the House of Commons, but I have not had one 
of this description. 


A little later he replied to another applicant : “ Such is the number of appli- 
cations addressed to me for employment in the Civil Service of the country 
that I should be only deluding candidates for office by holding out expectations 
which it will never be in my power to realise.” Before long Peel and his 
Patronage Secretary, Sir Thomas Fremantle, confessed that they worked on 
the maxim of discovering “ if the skin is ours ” before dividing the spoils. 
No better illustration of the dearth of official patronage could be found 
than the following incident. In 1843 Lady Fremantle, the wife of the Patron- 
age Secretary, wrote to Peel on behalf of a young man, Charles Dewey New, 
the nephew of her old governess, whose family was now in straitened circum- 
stances. Lady Fremantle was careful to explain that she wrote without her 
husband’s knowledge ; that he himself had repeatedly assured her that it was 
“quite impossible to do anything for me,” and mildly protesting that she had 
never once “obtained the least favour for a friend.” Peel, it is true, 
promptly and graciously complied with her request by recommending the 
young man to the Commissioners of Customs for appointment as a land waiter, 
a comparatively subordinate position, and in any case the young man would 
have to serve the usual term of probation. But the point is that the Prime 
Minister had no suitable post in his own gift to offer. In the same year Sir 
Thomas Fremantle, in a letter to his chief, expatiated on the lack of patronage. 
I meant to advert generally to the difficulty which exists in making 
provision for a person of his situation [referring to a certain Mr. G. 
Edwardes, a candidate for civil employment whom Fremantle described 
as “a very gentlemanly man with good abilities ”], as very few oppor- 
tunities of doing so present themselves in any Department of the Govern- 
ment and within the limits of Treasury patronage. I hardly know that 
any place has been at your disposal since you came into office to which he 
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could have been appointed. These circumstances are not generally | 
known: on the contrary, the impression is that you have constantly at | the 
your disposal offices to suit the wants of Mr. Edwardes or any other . me 
applicant. { Ay 
Clearly, then, the popular belief as to the amount of patronage at the | Sta 
Minister’s disposal bore no relation to the facts, and this explains why | tm 
Peel in the first weeks of office spent six hours of every day, including Christmas | he 
day, at his desk replying to applicants for jobs. this 


Two further considerations set effective limits to the exercise of suc | ** 
patronage as fell to the government as a whole. First the survival of a system tha 
whereby heads of departments, and not the Treasury, made both the initia } imac 
appointments and any subsequent promotions in accordance with certain | 
long-standing departmental regulations as to the age-limit and the generd | “U 
fitness of the candidate. In fact, as Sir Charles Trevelyan frankly recognised, bp 


nearly all the departments had their own system of entrance examinations 
long before 1853. There was some disagreement as to how rigorous thes } any | 
departmental tests were : on the one hand, Wood, the Chairman of the Board 


of Inland Revenue, claimed that in the excise it was little more than “a mere sie 
form,” to test a candidate’s handwriting and his knowledge of arithmetic; ™" 
on the other, the examination for admission to Treasury clerkships started by | Fore 
Melbourne at the suggestion of Sir Francis Baring had tended to become # yee 
stringent that they were abandoned by Peel, while Palmerston subsequently ' the 

confessed that the Foreign Office examinations had proved too much for som!) ™ 
of his own nominees. In any case, a satisfactory probationary period wa| Yo 
invariably insisted on before a candidate was finally accepted. “‘ We hav dipl 


made it a rule,” wrote Wickham, Chairman of the Stamp Office in 184} lengt 
“not to appoint persons above thirty years old to surveyorships . . . tk lister 
regulations as to age are never broken through.” It is true that there was: tefus 
constantly recurring tendency for the Secretary of the Treasury, findin (Bort 
his own patronage so small, to nibble at the vast field of appointments in th oo 
revenue services, customs, excise, stamps, etc.2—in this respect Fremanth maki 
was no better than his eighteenth-century prototype Scrope—so that wherea 
in 1820 Lord Liverpool had voluntarily handed over Treasury patronage it 
customs appointments to the responsible commissioners, a good deal of i 
had reverted to the Secretary of the Treasury a generation later. On th 
whole, however, Peel respected departmental practice in such matters. “I 
it is at all contrary to the regulations and the service,” he wrote in 184) 
@ propos of a colonial customs’ appointment, “ I have not the slightest wisi . 
that undue favour should be shewn.” Moreover, it cost a minister nothing, with 
and it might even be a distinct convenience to be able to fob off tiresomt When 
applicants (and M.P.s) and leave the final decision to a permanent department} ,,. ,, 
Besides there was general agreement in 1855 that such patronage as the Secre- necess 
tary to the Treasury exercised had been well managed: indeed, Northcot Irelan, 
confessed that originally he and Trevelyan had contemplated putting 4} yan 
patronage under Treasury control, but such was the fear of departments ) o9) 54 
Treasury encroachment that the plan had to be abandoned. duties 
2For instance, in October, 1834, by “‘ a private arrangement ” with the Excis} sinecu: 


Board, the Whig Treasury obtained a share in excise appointments. Peel Papers, 40408 office 
fo. 249. 
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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 1853-5 


Similarly in the all-important question of promotion, recognised by 
the more perspicacious in 1854-55 to be the real crux of the problem, depart- 
ments had been left with a free hand, as also in suspensions or dismissals. 
A good illustration of the latter came to light in 1843. A stamp officer named 
Stafford Smith was dismissed the service “for being absent a length of 
time from his duties.” Apparently, under the existing superannuation law, 
he was still eligible for a small pension, and Peel was rightly concerned about 
this aspect of the case. He, therefore, ordered Crafer, a Principal Clerk 
at the Treasury, to inquire into the circumstances. Crafer eventually reported 
that the young man was “ theatrically inclined ” and had undoubtedly fallen 
into bad debt and bad company. Note, the department had not made 
bankruptcy the express ground for the officer’s dismissal, as it undoubtedly 
could have done under the regulations. Throughout the proceedings, and 
notwithstanding the fact that neither Peel nor Fremantle had any confidence 
in the judgment of Wickham, the chairman of the board, there was never 
any question of their over-riding the decision of the responsible department. 
All the Treasury could do was to cut the loss by suggesting that the young 
man might be placed in some inferior post in the customs “ as some punish- 
ment for his misdeeds.” Or, to take another example, this time from the 
Foreign Office—admittedly the most select and independent of the depart- 
ments. In the course of 1843 it became clear to Fremantle that P. Borthwick, 
the member for Evesham, would soon be lost to the government lobby— 
he was known to be disgruntled and to have leanings towards the Disraeli 
“Young England” group—unless he were appointed to some consular or 
diplomatic post in Leghorn or elsewhere. Fremantle explained all this at 
length to Peel, adding that Aberdeen, the Foreign Secretary, “ would not 
listen to the proposal except at your request.” For his part, Peel steadily 
refused to make the necessary recommendation “ unless I know that he 
(Borthwick) has nothing unbecoming the character of a gentleman and a 
man of honour,” while Fremantle admitted that “ anything is better than 
making an improper appointment.” On another occasion, Fremantle’s 
colleague at the Treasury, Mr. (later Sir Charles) Trevelyan wished to exercise 
a claim to appoint to a clerkship in the commissariat, but Peel was reluctant 
to allow this kind of patronage by “ official”? men, and consented only on 
two conditions: (i) that the maximum salary for such a clerkship should 
not exceed £400 a year, (ii) that “ none but exceptional young men should 
be appointed.” The phrase seems to have stuck in Trevelyan’s memory. 


As to sinecures and posts where the duties were no longer commensurate 
with the salary paid, Peel was insistent on the most rigorous economy. 
Whenever a vacancy occurred or the creation of a new post under government 
was contemplated, he insisted on the strictest scrutiny being made as to its 
necessity. Let me give two examples, one affecting Scotland, the other 
Ireland. In 1843 the office of Keeper of the Records in Edinburgh became 
vacant. ‘“‘ Let nothing be done,” wrote Peel to Fremantle, “ until you have 
considered whether some new arrangement for the duties of the office (if 
duties there be, which I doubt) can be made. It smells strongly of a Scotch 
sinecure.” In particular, Fremantle was to inquire what regulations for the 
office existed, what the hours of official attendance were, what had “ exclusively 
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engrossed ” the late Keeper’s time and what progress had been made in the) cary; 
preparation of an “ Abridgement of the Register of Seisin,” on which, it/ whil 
was alleged, he had been engaged. “ If this office be absolutely necessary, . circ 
let it be retained and regulated,” continued Peel, “‘ but I have no inclination { some 
whatever to fight a battle for a Scotch sinecure or anything approaching to | pee] 
one. . . . Do pray make an official searching inquiry into the office and the| , 
necessity of its continuance. These small things, if we have not a good| gyige 
cause, do make more mischief than 5,000 important (ones).” The vigorow 4). ¢ 
economy drive of Hume and the early Radicals a generation earlier had) grote 
seared a lasting mark on the mind of the Treasury. Soon a greater than { joy, 
Hume was to appear, Richard Cobden, who with others began to scrutinise | spor ; 
the “ civil estimates” in the budget and suggest retrenchment in the civil | it, we 
service. and i 
The incident just related assumes a somewhat ironical significance in | year I: 
the light of the Trevelyan Report. When pressed to give examples of officia | so far 
slackness, absenteeism, and neglect of duty complained of in their Repor, } none | 
the commissioners cited cases from the English Public Record Office. Now, ' Peel’s 
the P.R.O. was a recent creation (1838); the original appointments to the | ordina 
principal posts in it were made directly by the Treasury and some of the _ the fra 
clerks had been put in by Peel himself. It would be surprising if the genera _ reform 
conditions of service were less rigorous in London than in Edinburgh; } closest 
indeed, it would seem, judging from the report of the Deputy Keeper, Sir! Board 
Francis Palgrave, that the first appointments of clerks and messengers hai! replyin 
gone to oldish time-servers and pensioners who had some claim on the state’| more t 
generosity. But it was monstrous to make their record of absence through! 0 
illness or ifirmity typical of the civil service as a whole. Moreover, it WS) ap 
readily admitted that abuses were commoner in the small departments tha ‘al 
in the large ones, where the intricate interdependence and complexity d . 
business made sloth and chronic absenteeism impossible. Bo yy 


A good illustration of the close connection between politics and patronag: county 
was provided by the newly created post of Registrar-General in Ireland) _, pra 
carrying a salary of £800 a year. Captain Boyd, M.P. for Coleraine, 01) that th, 
hearing of the intention to set up the office, expressed his readiness to resigi| posts y 
his parliamentary seat in favour of Peel’s nephew Dawson, provided hi) ang do 
own son was appointed to the registrarship. Fremantle was at first dispose! ruling f 
to jump at the offer, and was confident that he “ could do it ”—i.e., secu} service 
Dawson’s return. But Peel’s reaction was very different. To him, it wa} not to Jc 
“a regular Irish job,” and he would “ not only not be a party to the suggested) was con 
arrangement, but will take care it shall not be perpetrated.” “ The Presby-| ministes 
terian body would be justly offended,” he continued; “ pray discourag?| Membe; 
it in every way you can.” ‘in. 1855, 

It would, of course, be idle to deny that the Tapers and Tadpoles wer | applicati 
not feverishly busy, or that Peel and Fremantle were entirely blind to electori jan ugly 
considerations. In 1843, for example, the powerful Duke of Argyll desired |in 1854, 
that one of his creatures, Hugh Gold, be appointed a tide-waiter at Liverpool}... It 
“ At your suggestion,” wrote Fremantle, “ I gave the Duke rather a favourable) Member 
answer, the Argyllshire election, delicately referred to by the Duchess, being} attacks ¢ 
then pending.” Nor must it be supposed that all was well with the civi| and from 
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the) service in Peel’s day. He himself spoke of “ the torpid hands of government ” ; 
h, it! while the energetic Chadwick declared that it was an axiom in Treasury 
ary; » circles “‘ that Government does everything badly.” It was not denied that 
ation ( some of the Treasury appointments were bad. Quite early in his ministry 
8 10 | Peel came to entertain a deep distrust of the customs, which employed by 
ithe | far the greatest number of officers. “I think there is strong presumptive 
good | evidence of gross neglect on the part of the superior officers,” he told Goulburn, 
ous | his Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 1842. “I have a strong impression,” he 
had | wrote later, “‘ that there has been systematic corruption on the part of the 
than lower class of officers, systematic fraud on the part of the merchants, and 
‘imist | that the customs’ revenue has most materially suffered.” ‘“ Depend upon 
civil | jt, we must take some decisive measures for the discovery of the whole truth, 
and if powers are wanting we must ask Parliament to supply them.” A 
ce in | year later he again wrote: “ I confess I distrust everything about the customs, 
fficial | so far at least as to feel assured that a vast many have been dishonest, and 
port, ? none have been vigilant.” We are not here concerned with this factor in 
Now, | Peel’s conversion to Free Trade. According to Disraeli it was “ the extra- 
o the | ordinary scandal ” created by the publication in 1851-52 of the reports on 
f the the frauds in the customs that set afoot a whole movement for administrative 
snera reform. Nor is it without significance that Sir Thomas Fremantle, Pecl’s 
irgh;} closest political collaborator, was transferred to the chairmanship of the 
r, Sir} Board of Customs, in which capacity we shall find him in 1854 vigorously 
s hai! replying to the allegations contained in the Trevelyan Report. No one knew 
state's) more than he about the merits and demerits of the patronage system. 


f 
~—_ { One curious aspect of the system had been adverted to by him in 1842. 
tha} “Patronage is frequently given to persons in direct hostility to the Adminis- 


tration on the recommendation of opposition Members of Parliament.” 
Surprising though this statement may appear, it was none the less true. It 
arose from the tradition that Members of Parliament, and especially the 
‘onag'} county Members, should have a say in the disposal of purely local patronage 
eland| 4 practice which was still followed in Peel’s day. In 1854 Chadwick stated 
ne, Ol) that the effect of this system in the small parliamentary boroughs was that 
Tesigi posts went to men of low social status—he instanced cases of prize-fighters 
ed hi! and dog-fanciers—not, as is now so generally supposed, to cadets of the 
sposel | ruling families. And certainly the intention of the leading advocates of civil 
secul'| service reform in 1854 was to raise the social standing of the service, and 
it Wa'| not to lower or “‘ democratise ” it. On the other hand, it is clear that patronage 
sgestel | was coming to be regarded as an intolerable nuisance, not only by the leading 
'resby-| ministers and heads of departments, but also by the more self-respecting 
oe Members of Parliament. “ Every Member of this House,” declared Layard 

‘in 1855, “ would be rejoiced to be relieved from the duty . . . of making 
25 wet | applications for places for his constituents.” ‘ Jobbing is a part, though 
lectord }an ugly part,” wrote Addington, lately Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
desirel |in 1854, “‘ of the price paid by a free people for their constitutional liberty. 
rerpoo.|... It would be better to devise some feasible mode of sheltering both 
ourable| Members of Parliament and heads of departments from the almost irresistible 
3, being} attacks of constituents and supporters with which they often unwillingly 
he civi|and from necessity comply.” Much the same point was made by Sir Thomas 


ity 
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Redington, Secretary to the Board of Control: “I am aware that many) dity 
persons desire that government patronage should be done away with. || gybs 
know from experience that it would relieve M.P.s and official men from a'- adm 
most disagreeable portion of their labours and I should not regret if som { Whi 
other mode than that which at present prevails were adopted for admission | 
into the Public Service.” In February, 1854, an anonymous correspondent | 
to the newspapers pointed out how many letters would have to pass between| is a 
an elector, his M.P., the Secretary of the Treasury, the Prime Minister, and | budg 
the head of a department from the first application for a government pos| the 1 
to an actual appointment. More often than not, of course, each of thes | cellar 
used the other as a buffer rather than as a connecting-link between a} spent 
applicant and a job. In the first Crimean winter certain members of the the fi 
Administrative Reform Association—Tite of Bristol, and Williams of Lambeth} case.’ 
—took what was known as the “ Goderich pledge” of refusal to touch| been 
patronage. Others insisted that patronage exercised a more perniciow gover 
influence on public morality than open bribery, while Gladstone spoke of} J. A. 
the proposed civil service reform as being “ his contribution to the picnic! abiliti 
of parliamentary reform.”* | took ¢ 
On the other hand, it was claimed by Sir James Stephen, an eminent’ 2 dist 
civil servant, that heads of departments did really value their patronag| that “ 
rights, regarding them as some compensation for their own inadequat:) (by ac 
salaries. When Gladstone first broached the reform scheme to Sir Jams} to offi 
Graham, a tried administrator, the latter replied: ‘I am not certain thal Prime 
Parliamentary Government can be conducted on such principles of purity’) Treas 
Since the Revolution of 1688, he explained, ‘“‘ the Crown has succeeded i| Surrey 
upholding supremacy by influence: this influence is mainly dependent «| were : 
patronage and is brought to bear on the Parliamentary system by its doubk| ¢xecut 
action, both on the constituent and on the representative body.” ‘“ Tk} Thom; 
plan proposed abolished at one stroke the civil patronage,” and for his ow} teform 
part he was convincéd that, if carried, “ it will eclipse all other reforms’ such v 
Gladstone, for his part, had “ great doubts as to whether this system i argued 
patronage really contributes to the strength of the executive government’ he was 
Undoubtedly, for politicians, this aspect of the 1854 reform proposal was th) interve 
most revolutionary and alarming. estimat 
In the long run the abolition of patronage was a more fundamen years p 
political revolution than the reform of parliament. After 1867, as a forms fe-armi 
Lord Chancellor has explained,‘ the title of “ Head of the Civil Service’) transfe1 
was officially attached to the post of Permanent Secretary to the Treasury! nd na 


a distinguished line of Patronage Secretaries had come to an end. servant: 
be said 

The Genesis of the Report by the | 

he thou 


The circumstances which led to the appointment of the Trevelya) 
commission to inquire into the civil service have a long history. Prior® ™ - 
1830, Hume, Brougham, and the early Radicals had waged a merciless wi at the 
on sinecures and extravagant establishments, and when the Whigs cami 
into office they set up the Ashburton Committee to inquire into civil exper 
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many, diture as a whole. According to a later Whig Chancellor, Sir Charles Wood, 
th. I| substantial economies were effected. The inability of the Melbourne 
rom a‘, administration to balance the budget was a prime cause in the fall of the 
some f Whigs in 1841. 
nission 
ondent | That the retrenchment demands were not revived during Peel’s ministry 
etween| is a great tribute to his economical management. But with the expanding 
or, ani, budgets after 1846 the agitation was resumed. In 1848 Bernal Osborne, 
4t post | the member for Oxfordshire, took exception to certain items in the “ mis- 
F thee | cellaneous estimates for civil contingencies,” and in particular to £20,000 
een a| spent on gratuities, of which £2,500 had gone to Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
of the| the future civil service reformer. This Osborne denounced as “ a very gross 
ambeth| case.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer explained that the payment had 
- touch; been made for “‘ extraordinary services ” connected with the supervision of 
niciow | government relief in Ireland after the famine. In the course of the debate, 
yoke of }J. A. Smith, Member for Chichester, paid a high tribute to Trevelyan’s 
- picnic! abilities, which, however, Lord George Bentinck, the protectionist leader, 
| took occasion to doubt. In the next session the Protectionists again showed 
-minent 4 disposition to fish in troubled waters. One of them, Henley, contended 
tronag that “as the legislature had cut down the prices of everything in this country 
dequat) (by adopting free trade) it was unjust to retain the present scale of salaries 
- Jams| to officers of state and he therefore moved a reduction in the salaries of the 
ain tha Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and of other lords of the 
purity” Treasury.” A lively debate ensued. Henry Drummond, Member for West 
eded i| Surrey, argued that public business had so increased that more civil servants 
dent «| were needed, and that, in any case, economies could best be secured by 
. doulk! executive action, rather than by the intervention of the legislature. Colonel 
«Ty! Thompson, who claimed to be “the first on the platform as a financial 
his ow} teformer,” did not consider that “ the national jubilee of low prices ” justified 
forms'| such vicious discrimination as was proposed. If there is to be reduction, he 
stem tj argued, “let us all start fair,” as the Cornish clergyman remarked when 
nment’ he was about to join his flock in plundering a wreck. At this point Cobden 
was th intervened. Although he had previously taken exception to the budget 
estimates, especially the large sums spent on the fighting services—for several 
jament years past the War Office had feared a French invasion and was feverishly 
1 form:|te-arming, the main dockyards were fortified and there was a proposal to 
Service’ transfer Woolwich to Weedon—he now gave it as his opinion that the army 
reasury| and navy officers were not overpaid, “nor did he insinuate that the civil 
'|servants were either.” ‘‘ The permanent servants of the public can scarcely 
be said to be overpaid, since they were often tempted to leave the service 
by the superior advantages offered by private service.” On the other hand, 
he thought that “‘the higher functionaries in the civil departments were 
paid more than they need be”; for example, the salary of the First Lord 
of the Treasury, of £5,000, “ is almost double the amount paid in other 
countries ” to their leading minister. Cobden therefore proposed an all-round 
cut of 10 per cent. in the salaries of the higher officials, hoping thereby to 
encourage a return to a simpler mode of living. Thus early were the salaries 
of civil servants related to a cost-of-living index. The 1849 debate had a 
curious sequel, which would seem to show that the civil servants feared the 
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Protectionists more than they feared Cobden and the Manchester School. 
On 3rd December, 1852, the day on which Disraeli introduced his firs 
ill-fated budget, “the Civil Servants of the Crown” presented a petition 
to the House. Its precise content is not known, but, in view of the antecedent 
circumstances, it seems safe to assume that it reflected their anxiety to! 
maintain the existing salary basis. 

There can be little doubt that these retrenchment demands in the 
Commons forced the government to appoint commissions of inquiry into 
various departments. In 1848 Sir George Grey, the Home Secretary, and ; 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, his vigorous Under-Secretary, conducted ;| 
careful inquiry into the Home Office; in the following year the Treasury 
itself was investigated—in both of these inquiries Sir Charles Trevelyan | 
assisted. In 1852, under the Derby administration, several Irish offices’ all of 
were inquired into. Disraeli saw in these departmental inquiries the) organ: 
beginnings of the movement for “ Administrative Reform ”’—a phrase he he wa 
himself claimed to have coined, reminiscent of Shelburne and 1782. By; to say 
1854 reports on no fewer than 11 departments had been made. Now Gladstone ability 
conceived the task of the Trevelyan-Northcote commission “ to draw up a —but 
general Report on the state of the civil service with a statement of remedies they 1 
broader and larger in their nature than could conveniently be treated af ability 
in the separate reports of each distinct establishment.” When he was asked! the ul 
in May, 1853, by Lord Chandos, a Lord of the Treasury in the Derby) side t 
administration, what action the government proposed to take in connectiol| secure 
with the petition of the Civil Servants, Gladstone replied that the matt:! did n 
“had now been put in train for examination . . . it was a matter of con) admin 
siderable importance bearing essentially upon the interests of the publi up his 
service.” This is the first public reference to the Trevelyan-Northcot| numb« 
inquiry, which Gladstone, the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, had com T 
missioned in the previous March. The precise terms of reference of th disapp 
commission are unknown—Lord Monteagle failed to elicit them from tk) ,.4on 
government a year later. But it is clear from Gladstone’s statement atl) gojar, 
from the Report itself that the commissioners conceived their task asi! 50 
comprehensive one, transcending the departmental investigations that wet! jocror 
still proceeding. Thus was “ Civil Service Reform” distilled out of th) o¢ i. | 
larger movement of Administrative Reform. reform 

In another way the House of Commons’ scrutiny of the “ civil conti-| examin 
gency ” items in the 1848 budget paved the way to reform. The first pub] GM. 
lication on the subject appeared in that year: it was a paper on “ Promotitt) tried to 
in the Civil Service” by Edward Romilly, Chairman of the Board of Audi) From - 
the son of a famous father.  recomn 


Notwithstanding the constant interference of the House of Common) 1854, | 
in matters relating to the Civil Service [he wrote], the reform of tht| formall 
service remains just where it was. Their single panacea for all the evis} Was not 
they supposed to exist in it is, was, and ever will be retrenchment, the} Close a: 
abolition and consolidation of offices. The mode of making the servic) t0 som 
efficient seems never to have entered their minds and the reform of thi of the 1 
Civil Service is still left for the Civil Service itself to accomplish. . . | the Ret 
A general impression seems to prevail [he continued] that in order to] ments, 
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meet a deficient revenue our civil establishments ought to be reduced 
and as in the present state of European politics the army and navy are 
considered sacred, the Civil Service is to be made the scapegoat, and 
consolidations and reductions of officers are in every one’s mouth. But 
is it so certain that the public officers are paid too much? May not 
the real evil be that they do too little? If it should turn out on inquiry 
that the Civil Service is not on the best footing and that its officers 
are not as efficient as they ought to be, will matters be mended by merely 
reducing their numbers? The truth is we are beginning at the wrong 
end. Our establishments should first be made efficient and then they 
may be reduced or rather they will reduce themselves. 


Romilly wrote four other papers on the subject between 1848 and 1853, 
all of which are included in the blue book of “ Papers relating to the Re- 
organisation of the Civil Service.” When the Trevelyan Report appeared, 
he was by no means in full agreement with it. He has some hard things 
to say about patronage—the appointment of men “ altogether deficient in 
ability ” ; ‘‘ the good of the Civil Service sacrificed to political considerations ” 
—but he was emphatic that if heads of departments were to remain responsible, 
they must nominate their own subordinate officers. ‘‘ Notwithstanding its 
ability,” he wrote, “the Report has not convinced me; it seems to me that 
the ultimate result of open competition will be a democratical Civil Service, 
side by side with an aristocratical Legislature.” Romilly’s contributions 
secured him an appointment to the first Civil Service Commission, but they 
did not save his highly specialised department from the demands of the 
administrative reformers. In 1855 some politicians were disposed to take 
up his cue that reform of the civil service would result in a reduction of its 
numbers. 


There is another stream of thought more difficult to trace because it 
disappears at times down the limestone pot-holes of higher education and 
academic politics. In 1856 Lord Robert Cecil, the future Lord Salisbury, 
declared in his downright way that the proposal to throw open the civil 
service “‘ was neither more nor less, from beginning to end, than a school- 
masters’ scheme.” It cannot be too strongly emphasised that in the minds 
of its leading advocates the reform was to be directly related to the recent 
reforms in the University of Oxford, the throwing open of fellowships to 
examinational merit, sponsored by Gladstone and Lord John Russell. Mr. 
G. M. Young does well to remind us that “in 53 Trevelyan and Jowett 
tried to annex the administrative grades of the civil service to the universities.” 
From the first the famous Balliol tutor was a powerful supporter of the 


| recommendations in the Trevelyan Report; indeed his letter of January, 
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1854, containing detailed proposals for the suggested examinations was 
formally bound up with the Report as presented to Parliament. Bui he 
was not alone. Stafford Northcote himself is known to have had particularly 
close associations with the university, and Gladstone as its M.P. confessed 
to some surprise that he had never been applied to for jobs by members 
of che university. Moreover, in the first three months of 1854, before ever 
the Report was presented to Parliament or submitted to the heads of depart- 
ments, leading educationalists in the country were invited by Trevelyan to 
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state their opinions upon it. These included W. H. Thompson, Regius) 
Professor of Greek at Cambridge, Dr. Charles Graves, Professor of Mathe.| 


matics at Dublin, Dr. Jelf, Principal of King’s College, London, the head. : 
masters of Harrow, Westminster, Marlborough, and of King Edward vist 


School, Birmingham, Dr. Jeune, Master of Pembroke, Rev. F. Temple,! 
Principal of Kneller Hall Training School, and Canon Moseley, one of Her 
Majesty’s inspectors of schools. All but the last of these gentlemen gave: 
warm welcome to the proposed recommendations. In fact, Gladston: | 
declared that schoolmasters were unanimous in its favour ; he and Trevelyan 
doubtless hoped that the testimony of such a cloud of witnesses must neal | 
convince both the government and the House of Commons. Professor) 
Thompson declared “ that the plan would contribute materially to the well 

being, efficiency, and good management of the universities, by increasing 

the number of students, diminishing the relative proportion of the idle and) 
dissolute, and adding to the social importance of these bodies in the eyes 

of the public. A great stimulus would also be given to studies which th? 
universities do not possess the power of adequately encouraging, or to which’ 
at any rate they find it difficult to attract the attention of earnest students.” 
(The first “ school” under the Jowett scheme of civil service examination 

was “ Classical Literature.”) The Master of Pembroke wrote: “A vas 
power over the higher education of the country lies dormant in our hands; 

Parliament is, I believe, about to enable us to apply it vigorously.” “‘ Supposin! 
your project carried, you will in point of fact have established an Imperi 
University which will mould every college and school in the land.” Eve 
more significant were the reactions of the headmasters. Rev. E. F. Giffor! 


| 


of Birmingham confessed that “he had long been seeking for means 1) 
overcome the difficulty ” of keeping boys at school after the age of 14 unl«| 
they intended to become clergymen, but “ this difficulty would be in gre 
measure removed by an open competition for appointments in the Civ 
Service.” Others expressed their sense of “ greatest thankfulness” atl 
satisfaction. Clearly not all public schools had been in the somewhat favoure 
position of those under Dean Dawes of Hereford, where, thanks to a privat, 
arrangement with the Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, the pupi 
were already being recruited “ most satisfactorily ” to the surveying bran¢] 
of the Excise (p. 306). On reading the Report the impetuous Dr. Jelf (| 
King’s College declared his intention of starting “‘ a Civil Service department} 


at King’s, whether Parliament proceeded to adopt the recommendations (} . 


no. All agreed that the plan would “ give a powerful impulse to the educatic| 
of all classes,” but none recognised more clearly than Gladstone that a com 
petitive examination with classics and mathematics as “staple” subjeci 
would play straight into the hands of the great public schools and colleges. 


I do not hesitate to say [he wrote to Lord John Russell in Januar, 
1854] that one of the great recommendations of the change in my eys 
would be its tendency to strengthen and multiply the ties between th 
higher classes and the possession of administrative power. As a membt] 
for Oxford, I look forward eagerly to its operation. There, happilj 
we are not without some lights of experience to throw upon this pat 
of the subject. The objection which I always hear there from perso 
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who wish to retain restrictions upon elections is this: “If you leave 
them to examination, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and the other public schools 
will carry everything.” I have a strong impression that the aristocracy 
of this country are even superior in natural gifts, on the average, to the 
mass : but it is plain that with their acquired advantages, their insensible 
education, irrespective of book-learning, they have an immense 
superiority. This applies in its degree to all those who may be called 
gentlemen by birth and training ; and it must be remembered that an 
essential part of any such plan as is now under discussion is the separation 
of work, wherever it can be made, into mechanical and intellectual, a 
separation which will open to the highly educated class a career and 
give them a command over all the higher parts of the civil service, which 
up to this time they have never enjoyed. 


Still Lord John remained unconvinced! Yet had not Gladstone’s friend, 
Montalembert, the great French authority, paid a glowing tribute recently 
to the qualities of leadership engendered in the English public schools and 
universities ? 

The problem of careers did not merely concern the public schools and 
universities. ‘‘ One of the greatest difficulties connected with the creation 
by the Privy Council system of so large a body of intelligent pupil teachers 
” wrote the Dean of Carlisle, “ that such persons 
ought to have before them the safe outlet of some other honourable profession 
in which to employ their energies in case they do not wish ultimately to 
devote their lives to the work of a schoolmaster. Otherwise, it may be found 
that we are training up a large and important class of discontented and 
dangerous men.” Now as early as 1846 the Committee of Education had 
proposed “that a proportion of the inferior appointments in the public 
service be bestowed on scholars trained in the state-aided schools.” A formal 
minute to that effect was entered at the Board, but no effect was ever given 
to it, and the Derby government in 1852 rescinded it “‘ as being inoperative.” 
Clearly, as Brougham remarked, “the schoolmaster was abroad” in the 
Report, although on this particular issue “ he was inclined to wish that the 
schoolmaster might go home again.” He was not alone in this. R. W. 
Lingen, Secretary to the Committee on Education, “ thought it quite beside 
the point to discuss the organisation of the civil service as if it existed for 
the sake of the general education of the country,” yet that is precisely what 
its leading advocates were doing. (He himself did not favour “ open” 
competition, which would leave heads of departments with no responsibility 
for appointnients ; he distrusted certain university diplomas, and he urged, 
as a contribution to increased efficiency, the provision of better accommodation 
in the public offices, giving examples from his own overcrowded department.) 
To some extent, Canon Moseley, an H.M.I., may be said to have voiced 
the point of view of the elementary rather than of the public school. He 
objected to a predominantly literary test with classics as a staple—that, he 
insisted, “‘ is not to accept the present of human knowledge or to look to the 
future, but to hark back into the past.” (George Cornewall Lewis, an authority 
on Roman history, opposed “‘ open ” competition on the ground that it did 
not exist in ancient Rome.) Moseley wanted more scope to be given in the 
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examination to scientific subjects. In his view—surely a generous one a, 
that time—the outstanding men of the day were the scientists. Moreover, | 
“he did not want all the prizes of life distributed among men too early: } 
it is the conspicuous defect of the university system that it does this.” Above f 
all, he feared that the effect of a predominantly literary test would be “ that | 
the administration of public affairs . . . will eventually be shunted upon 
the rail of one class of thinkers.” He agreed, however, that competition | 
would greatly stimulate education generally, and that “a public opinion 
favourable to the elementary school would spring up in the humbler classes 
of society.” Indeed, all agreed that the proposed reform would greatly 
promote education : some, in fact, feared that it would result in over-educa- 
tion. ‘“ I do not believe,” Gladstone declared in 1855, “ that it is in the wit 
of man to devise a plan for the promotion of education so effective and powerful 
as the throwing open of the civil service.” Sir James Graham, his fellow- 
Peelite, was of the same opinion: he spoke of it in retrospect as “‘ the cheap 
and the real mode of encouraging the education of the people without ruinous ? 
assistance from the public purse and without odious distinctions of religious | 
creed.” But, to repeat, in conception the plan was never intended to afford 
equal opportunities to all social classes. Sir Francis Baring, the distinguished 
financier and public servant, was honest enough to doubt whether “ the | 
practical operation of their much-vaunted competitive system, which ied 
to be open to all the world, would not ultimately be to throw all the best 
appointments in the public service into the hands of the richer portion of 
the community.” Baring claimed that it was he who had introduced Trevelyan 
into the public service.® 


The Reception of the Report 


Sir Charles Trevelyan’s association with the Treasury as Assistant 
Secretary, under Peel and later under Russell, has already been noted. h 
the short-lived Derby administration of 1852 he earned a high tribute fron 
Disraeli. Although he was described in 1854 as “ an official man,” he wa 
not a civil servant in the strict sense of the term, in the sense that Sir Alexande 
Spearman, formerly Assistant Secretary to the Treasury was, who had slowl 
risen from a modest clerkship to a post of great responsibility and renown 
Or perhaps it may be said that Trevelyan was himself an example of promotion 
by merit (not seniority), which was advocated in the Report. His collaborator, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Member for Dudley, was more than 10 years hi 
junior. He had first served as Gladstone’s Private Secretary at the Board 
of Trade before being called to the bar. According to his friend, Eat) 
Granville, Northcote’s excessive industry had already “ almost brought him 
to the brink of the grave,” and he was generally given credit for making th 
Board of Trade something of a model department. In 1853 he was still: 
young man; his Eton tutor had seen in him “a disposition too inclined 1 
sacrifice itself to the solicitations of others.” One gets the impression thit 
he was over-influenced by Gladstone and Trevelyan, especially when it is 


His appointment as Assistant Secretary to the Treasury dated from January, 1840. 
Gladstone Papers, 44569, fo. 72. His salary was £2,500. 
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remembered that 20 years later he had misgivings about civil service exam- 
inations, but there is no doubt of the sincerity of his convictions in 1853-56. 
Before 1853 the two men had already been associated with James Booth in 
conducting an inquiry into the Board of Trade. Their report on this subject 
was presented to the government on 20th March, 1853. It is important 
for two things : first, as anticipating the recommendation in the Civil Service 
Report that in future officials in the department should be required to pass 
an examinational test; and secondly, as conditioning the amount of time 
spent on the civil service inquiry. In the following May, Gladstone assured 
Lord Chandos that the latter was “ now in train,” and the second report 
was presented to the Treasury on 23rd November. Making full allowance 
for Northcote’s “ excessive industry ” the investigations cannot have been 
very thorough. As we have seen, the precise terms of reference of the com- 
mission cannot be stated, nor is anything known as to how the commissioners 
proceeded, what departments (if any) they visited, and what evidence they 
took. The impression the Report conveys is of a brilliant airing of pre- 
conceived ideas which might or might not have any relation to the facts. 
Equally summary was the government’s reaction. The Queen’s speech on 
the opening of Parliament at the end of January, 1854, declared the govern- 
ment’s intention of effecting a reform in the civil service, although at that 
time the Report had not been presented to the House or submitted to the 
departments concerned. It was presented to Parliament on 24th February, 
but not before the recommendations had been fully discussed in an article 
in The Times a fortnight earlier. Whether, as Lord Monteagle insinuated, 
this leakage was a deliberate attempt “ to prejudice the public mind,” seeing 
that the maligned civil servants could make no sort of reply, it is impossible 
to say. Actually the leakage is not surprising, seeing that Trevelyan on his 
own authority was freely circulating copies of the Report among leading 
educationalists. 


The original Report is a document of some 23 quarto pages, swelled to 
30 by the inclusion of Jowett’s letter. It begins by stressing the peculiar 
importance of “‘ the Permanent Civil Service of the country . . . in view 
of the great and increasing accumulation of public business ”: it states that 
“admission into the service is indeed eagerly sought after but it is for the 
unambitious and the indolent or incapable that it is chiefly desired” with 
the result that “‘ the public service suffers both in internal efficiency and in 
public estimation.” True, there were “ numerous honourable exceptions ” 
to these observations, and “ the trustworthiness of the entire body is unim- 
peached.”” In short, “ they are much better than we have any right to expect 
ftom the system under which they «re appointed and promoted.” “It is 
true that in many offices some kind of examination is prescribed and that in 
almost all, the person appointed is in the first instance nominated on pro- 
bation” ; but these departmental examinations ‘“‘ vary in their character,” 
so that the service is necessarily “‘ fragmentary.” Thus the first and principal 
recommendation is reached. ‘“‘ The preliminary examination of candidates 
for civil employment . . . cannot be conducted in an effective and consistent 
manner throughout the Service while it is left to each department to determine 
the nature of the examination. . . . We accordingly recommend that a 
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central Board should be constituted for conducting the examination of all 
candidates for the public service whom it may be thought right to subject 5 
to such a test—the Board to be composed of independent men headed by | 


4 


Privy Councillor ; the examinations to be periodical.” For the “ intellectual” ( 


“ 


grade of clerks the examination should be “a competing literary test . . . 
open to all persons of a given age ” with a correspondingly lower test for the 
‘inferior ” or “‘ mechanical” clerkships ; but in both cases success in the 

examination was to constitute an automatic qualification for appointment, | 
although it was not to preclude separate inquiries as to the candidate’s age, | 
physical fitness and moral character nor be inconsistent with the special | 
requirements of particular departments. Moreover, a system of probation 

was to be retained. “ For the superior (intellectual) situations endeavours 

should be made to secure the services of the most promising young men 

of the day,” and “ to obtain first-rate men it is obvious that recourse should 

be had to competition: it is only by throwing the examinations entirely 

open that we can hope to attract the proper class of candidates.” With regard | 
to age, “‘ we are of opinion that in the case of candidates for superior situations 

the limits as a general rule should be 19 to 25, in the case of candidates far , 
inferior offices 17 to 21.” What were termed “ staff” appointments—e., 
permanent under-secretaryships—were not to be affected by this arrangement, 
although the Board of Examiners was to have a say in those too. Then 
followed suggestions as to the list of subjects for examination, on the need 
for separating as far as possible the “ intellectual” work from the “ mech-; 
anical” clerkships; a strong recommendation that in future promotion 
should be by merit, and not by seniority, and finally a reference to pensions 
or superannuation, which, it was stated, was already receiving separat 
consideration by the government. With the attached scheme of Dr. Jowet 
of the four “‘ schools ” or subjects for examination, the regulations for holdin; 
it, the desirability of having “ district examinations all over the country,’ 
and of publishing in advance the average number of probable vacancie; 
we need not here concern ourselves. Nor need we do more than mentia 
the proposals in the Report itself to set up a general “ copying office” i 
Whitehall and to transfer clerks from one department to another to ded 
with rushes of work. Clearly what struck contemporaries in the report wa 
the novel idea of “ open” examinations, or, as it was called, the “ croche 
about competition.” 


In addition to the eminent educationalists already mentioned, the Repor 
was privately submitted to Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Clerk Assistant to the Hous 
of Lords, who was something of an authority on the conduct of big exam 
inations. He had no hesitation in reporting favourably on the practicability 
of the scheme. Nor had the Queen’s Printer, William Spottiswoode, F.R.S, 
who had, in fact, just introduced an educational hurdle for the six hundrei 
employees in his department. The reply of a third private consultant, R. M 
Bromley, Accountant-General of the Navy, who had served on several of tht 
Treasury commissions of inquiry since 1846, was not so favourable. “ Th 
only advantage of canvassing the country at large,” he wrote, “is that sons 
of country gentlemen who may be well educated, but who have no connection 
with members of a government, would have opportunities afforded them 0 
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embarking in public life and becoming useful members of society. My 
feeling is against an indiscriminate admission upon certificates, and I would 
rely upon heads of departments selecting fit and proper persons, who should 
be submitted to a competing test prior to entry.” 


On 13th March, 1854, Lord Monteagle raised the question of the Report 
in the House of Lords, and Lord Granville, President of the Council, replying 
for the government, stated that three eminent men had warmly welcomed the 
proposals—Sir James Stephen, formerly Under-Secretary for the Colonies, 
whom he described as “ one of the most eminent of the civil servants of the 
Crown,” Mr. Mill of the India Office, and Mr. John Wood, Chairman of the 
Board of Excise and Inland Revenue. It transpired, however, that the 
mention of the first of these gentlemen was distinctly premature, for on the 
following day Granville hastened to withdraw his statement, on Stephen’s 
protesting that he had not been officially invited to state his views. An 
official invitation from Gladstone soon reached him, and although Stephen 
professed that “‘ he would gladly have been silent ” on the subject, he felt 
“bound to obey the demand of Her Majesty’s Government.” His reply 
must have proved very disconcerting. He explained that he had spent 35 
years in the public service, principally in the Colonial Office, from which 
he had retired in 1847 to become in 1849 Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge. Taking the civil service as a whole, he said, “‘ they were clearly 
distinguishable into three classes,” but, “ with an occasional exception, they 
all had the education, the manners, the feelings, and the characteristic 
principles of gentlemen.” “In the narrow circle of the first class were to 
be found, not indeed combined in any one of the members of it, but variously 
distributed among them all, qualities of which I can still never think without 
the highest admiration and respect—such as large capacity of mind, literary 
powers of rare excellence, sound scholarship, indomitable energy, mature 
experience in public affairs and an absolute self-devotion to the Public Service.” 
Likewise, the second class “. . . performed diligently, faithfully and judi- 
ciously the duties to which they were called and those duties were, not rarely, 
such as belonged rather to ministers of state than to the clerks in the office.” 
The third class, however, which outnumbered the other two put together, 
“possessed only in a low degree, and some of them in a degree almost 
incredibly low, either the talents or the habits of men of business or the 
industry, the zeal, or the knowledge required for the effective performance 
of their appropriate functions.” (Incidentally, Herman Merivale, Stephen’s 
successor as Under-Secretary, stated that there were only 19 clerks in the 
Colonial Office in 1854.) This class, explained Sir James, usually entered 
the office at 18 or 19, ‘“‘ coming directly from school and bringing with them 
no greater store of information or maturity of mind than usually belongs 
to a boy in the fifth form at Eton, Westminster or Rugby, and what they 
so brought they never afterwards increased by any private study.” They 
were all appointed by officials within the office. For example, he himself 
had at different times put in his own son and a nephew, both of whom had 
proved failures and had subsequently left the office. ‘‘ He concluded, there- 
fore, that there is in our Public Offices a nepotism which generates many 
serious abuses ” (p. 75). As to the proposed remedies, he had no hesitation 
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in pronouncing a large unified examination easily workable, and that it woul 
teadily command public confidence. 
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Yet there are other objections to the proposed reform which, to 
myself at least, seem to be unanswerable: (i) The prizes to be won are 
not worthy of the pursuit of such young men as I am constantly observy- 
ing among the foremost of the competitors for academical honours. 
(ii) The money to be earned is the solitary attraction : a clerk in a public 
office may not even dream of fame. (He must perforce labour in 
obscurity and “ his official character is absorbed in that of his superior.”’) 
(iii) The successful candidate in such an examination would not usually 
be the kind of man wanted. But the basis of the whole scheme—that 
of governing on principles of the strictest purity, even so as to exclude 
all patronage whatever—is it as sound a principle as, at first sight, it 
appears to be? Is the rule detur digniori founded on a truth so evident 
and on maxims of such universal application, that we ought to apply 
it to 16,000 Public Offices at once? It is, at least, a perfect novelty. 
It is a rule hitherto unenforced in any commonwealth except that of 
Utopia. It does not prevail in the legal, or medical, or sacerdotal, or 
naval, or military, or mercantile professions. It is unknown to the 
great commercial and municipal corporations among us. In every age 
and land and calling a large share of success has hitherto always been 
awarded to the possessors of interest, of connexion, of favour, and of 
what we call good luck. Can it be that all the world is and has always 
been wrong about a matter so level, as it might seem, to the capacity 
of the least wise, as well as of the wisest? . . . The lawgiver may keep 
ahead of the public virtue, but he cannot shoot out of sight of the moral 
standard of his age and country. The world we live in is not, I think, 
half moralised enough for the acceptance of a scheme of such stern 
morality as this. But is the morality as sound as it is stern? Detur 
digniori means, give to the most learned, the most able, and therefore, 
presumably, the most virtuous of your candidates. Nothing more 
reasonable if you are about to appoint an Archbishop, a General, or 2 
Chief Justice. . . . Surely, mediocrity and even dullness—the lot of 
the vast majority [of clerks in public offices]—have some claims which 
are as well entitled to regard as are those of learning and ability. . . . 
A detur digniori world would, I imagine, be a world made up of despots 
and of slaves. . . . For these reasons I am of opinion that the con- 


templated Act of Parliament ought not to be passed and that the plan | 


of electing to all vacancies in the Public Service the candidates who 
shall pass the best examinations ought not to take effect. 


«“ 


He asked Gladstone to consider “the almost incalculable magnitude 


of the political changes which the proposed abdication of all the patronage 
of the Crown in the Public Offices must provoke, and the seeming rashness 
of plunging at once into such deep and dark waters, without first making a 
tentative, experimental and partial entrance into them” (p. 80). With 
characteristic single-track perversity, Gladstone fastened on the strictures 
passed by Stephen on the third class of clerks in what was admittedly a small 
department. “ If Trevelyan had chastised the civil service with whips,” he 
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declared, ‘‘ Sir James Stephen had chastised it with scorpions.” Yet, in 
sober truth, this “‘ most eminent of public servants ” had dealt a telling blow 
to the two cardinal recommendations in the Report—the suggestion that 
success in an open examination should supersede appointment by influence, 
and that work in the public offices could be conveniently divided between the 
gentlemen top-hatters and the players. 


The replies of the other two consultants, John Stuart Mill and Mr. 
John Wood, were distinctly more favourable. ‘‘ The proposal to select 
candidates for the Civil Service of Government by a competitive examination 
appears to me to be one of those great public improvements, the adoption 
of which would form an era in history” (p. 92), wrote Mill. It would 
constitute “‘a great and salutary moral revolution.”® In his view the plan 
ought to appeal to both conservatives and reformers, to the former because 
it would afford proof that the possessory classes did not wish to have a greater 
influence on government than their abilities warranted, and to the reformers 
because it would place administration in the most competent hands. He 
denied that the proposal was “a scheme for taking away patronage from 
the Crown and its officers and giving it to a body of examiners,” for “ the 
conferring of certificates of eligibility by the Board of Examiners would not 
be patronage but a judicial act.” He then dealt with the objection that if 
appointments are given to talent the public offices will be filled with “low 
people ” (‘‘ clever scamps ”’) without the breeding or the feelings of gentlemen, 
and that a test of book-knowledge is no test either of moral qualities or of 
those qualities which “ form the foundation of ability in the practical conduct 
of life ”—e.g., it had been urged that neither Nelson nor Wellington would 
have passed the proposed examination. On the other hand Mill strongly 
objected to “ the inquisitor-like proceedings ” recommended by Dr. Jowett 
of “‘ confidential ” inquiries from ministers of religion and from school and 
college—he himself had never been at either, he said—and of the power 
which it was proposed to vest in the Board of Examiners of rejection, 
“‘ absolute and without reason,”’ of candidates who failed to satisfy on non- 
educational grounds. He was equally scornful of Sir James Stephen’s plea 
to leave a place for mediocrity. ‘“ Certainly,” Mill replied sharply, “ but 
not in managing the affairs of the State.” Finally, he contended, the classes 
which supply the inferior branches of the public service are among those 
‘on whom it is most important to inculcate the lesson that mental cultivation 
is desirable on its own account and not solely as a means of livelihood or 
worldly advancement.” 


Of the existing heads of departments the most decided and weighty 
supporter of the proposed reform was Mr. John Wood, Chairman of the 
Inland Revenue Board, formerly a highly respected Member of Parliament 
for Preston. It was to him a matter of regret that the Report “ had unfor- 
tunately been supposed to imply an almost indiscriminate censure on the 
Civil Service ” ; for his own part he desired “ to bear testimony to the ability, 
zeal and industry ” of the officers in his department. Yet, in his view, the 
case for reform was strong. The existing system of patronage was more 


‘ “This view was shared by Carlyle. See T. Wemyss Reid, Life of Lord Houghton, 
I. 494-5, 
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“ pernicious ” 
existing departmental examination was “a mere form,” and he could see no 


way of extending it so as to constitute a test of “ general attainment.” The | 


proposed scheme was both “just” and “ practicable”: if the number of 
candidates proved “ overwhelming,” then the examiners have the remedy 
in their own hands. Indeed, he thought it likely that banks, merchants 
and public companies would also eventually prefer to take candidates who 
had obtained certificates of success in the civil service examination. True, 
it is not easy to see just how he proposed that the two grades of official, the 
“‘ intellectual ” and the “ inferior,” envisaged in the Report, could be fitted 
into the four distinct “ classes” of official which he described as existing 
within his own department. For the rest, he would still retain the system 
of probation, and leave to each head of department “the free power of 
dismissal ” ; indeed, he was of the opinion “ that it would be a great advantage 
if too much regard were not paid to fixity of tenure, but that removal from 
office should be exercised with as little scruple in the service of the State 
as in that of individuals.” Other members also saw in excessive fixity of 
tenure one of the major difficulties attending the service. ‘ Nothing is of 
more practical importance to the welfare of the Civil Service,” Wood added, 
“ than a just system of promotion,” although he admitted that “‘ the temptation 
to promote by seniority is great since seniority is matter of fact, merit is 
matter of opinion.” Furthermore, rates of pay in the service ought to be 
such as to attract the most available talent (“it is false economy to give a 
rate below that which an individual may obtain in another employment ”’) ; 
“there should be periodical advance of salary, independent of promotion,” 
while “liberal arrangements ought also to be made as to retiring allowances, 
and every encouragement afforded in such matters as life assurance and 
provision for widows and children.” As to the suggestion of a central copying 
office, he thought a good deal of this necessarily large part of the work of 
every department might be done by persons “ not on the establishment.” 


It is clear from this considered and comprehensive reply that the question 
of the method of recruitment of civil servants in the future constituted only 
one aspect, and that perhaps not the most important, in any “ reorganisation ” 
of the service. Of the views of other officials who on the whole welcomed 
the proposed reforms little more need be said. They included Lieutenant- 
Colonel Larcom, Under-Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
Alfred Power, Chief Commissioner of Poor Laws in Ireland, whom Trevelyan 
had doubtless met in connection with Irish Famine relief; Major Graham, 
Registrar-General, who, however, was opposed to the surrender of patronage, 
and thought that the effect of a system whereby clerks could be transferred 
from one department to another would be to concentrate the best men in 
“ the highest offices ”»—e.g., the Treasury and Secretaries of State. 


Meanwhile, as stated above, Lord Monteagle had raised the matter in 
the House of Lords, calling attention to the discussion which had already 
appeared in the Press and asking for information on the instructions given 
to the Commissioners and what evidence they had called. On the evidence 
before the House, he declared, “the inquiry is incomplete or worse than 
incomplete . . . partial and ex parte.” “I ask whether a more severe 
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imputation could possibly have been made out not only against the whole 
class of civil servants but against the whole social condition of this country.” 
“Tt is now more than a quarter of a century since I first entered official life,” 
he continued ; ‘‘ I have passed through many of the important offices of the 
State and as a witness I most solemnly assure your Lordships that I have 
seen nothing among the gentlemen filling the executive offices in the public 
service which in any respect justifies these sweeping denunciations.” “ Do 
not, then, let this Report go forth uncontradicted,” he pleaded; “so 
erroneous and inaccurate a statement cannot surely form a sufficient basis 
to justify a change of system.” Lord Granville, President of the Council, 
who replied for the government, claimed that the three eminent men whose 
views we have just examined had reported in favour of the proposed reform, 
adding, however, that W. E. Anderson, Principal Financial Clerk at the 
Treasury, “‘ one of the greatest organisers and improvers of departments,” 
had expressed his disapproval of it. Brougham, who spoke next, saw in the 
Report “ the schoolmaster abroad,” but gave it as his opinion that the House 
was “‘ not likely to hear much more of it.”” Two other government spokesmen, 
the Earl of Harrowby and the Duke of Argyll, expressed surprise that the very 
men who had recently favoured the abolition of the East India Company’s 
patronage should now be so opposed to “ similar restrictions on the administra- 
tion of patronage at home.” Finally, the Marquis of Clanricarde, formerly 
Under-Secretary of the Foreign Office, protested against “‘ the injustice done 
by that Report to the civil servants of the country.” “‘ A more able, a more 
efficient or a more honourable body of men than those who were in the 
Foreign Office never were in any office in any country in the world, and he 
defied any system to produce a better set of men.” 

That these were not the criticisms of old-fashioned aristocrats who had a 
vested interest in the existing system is clear from an entry in Macaulay’s 
journal. ‘‘ There was open-mouthed criticism of the Report at Brooks’. 
Trevelyan [his brother-in-law] has been too sanguine ; the pear is not ripe. 
Ialways thought so. The time will come but it is not come yet.” ? Moreover, 
he feared that Trevelyan would pay the examiners “ too high and turn the 
whole thing into a job.”” Others too, feared that the cost would be “‘ enormous.” 

In the end, Brougham’s intuition that no more would be heard of the 
plan in Parliament proved substantially correct. On 5th May, Mr. Labou- 
chere, a reformer, asked the government what its intentions were in the 
matter. Gladstone replied that it had decided to reserve consideration for 
the present, although it stood by the view expressed in the Queen’s speech 
and reserved the right to reconsider the question during the summer recess. 
J. Hume, Member for Montrose, asked that “ before any measures were 
taken an opportunity should be given to the parties feeling aggrieved to be 
heard before a Committee,” but this, I fancy, has particular reference to a 
suggested adjustment in superannuation allowances. Actually no more was 
heard of the Report in Parliament before the issue of the Order in Council 
of May, 1855, by which time Gladstone was no longer Chancellor, and a 
widespread agitation for administrative reform generally had arisen in con- 





*?We now know that all the Whig members in the Aberdeen Cabinet voted against 
the proposed reform. See E.H.R. loc. cit. 
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sequence of the mismanagements of the Crimean war. Incidentally, s: | 
George Cornewall Lewis, Gladstone’s successor, had long suggested that 

procedure by Order in Council was the right way to effect any change in the ¢ 
organisation of the service: Parliament would have an opportunity of f 
Scrutinising the working of the new system when the annual money vote 

for the examiners came before it. This was an inieresting anticipation of 
the procedure adopted by Gladstone in the Army Reforms of 1870, and 
there can be no doubt as to its constitutional correctness. But it is difficult | 
to avoid the conclusion that this all-important reform in the civil service | 
was not the outcome of sustained demands in the House of Commons. 


That the Aberdeen government had not abandoned the intention to 
proceed with the reform in the spring of 1854 is clear from the events after 
May. On 14th June the Treasury at long last officially invited the heads 
of the several departments for their views on the proposed reforms. Most 
of the replies reached the Treasury during the summer recess, though some 
were still coming in in December. We bave no means of ascertaining what 
Gladstone’s final reaction was, for in January, 1855, the Aberdeen government | 
fell, and Gladstone was not included in Palmerston’s administration. 


~~ 


George Arbuthnot, Auditor of the Civil List, who claimed to oe “ senior 
in rank” of all the civil servants and “ nearest to the Treasury,” did not 
wait for the Treasury letter before entering the lists in defence of the maligned 
officials “‘ who have no opportunity of coming forward to justify themselves 
before the public.” (It was already a well-established constitutional axiom 
that civil servants should maintain political silence.) ‘“‘ My Lords,” he 
protested, “ I aver that these are unjust imputations.” He went on to vindicate 
both the officials and the system under which they had been appointed, 
claiming that the general success of civil administration was proof of its 
inherent soundness and of their efficiency. Turning to what he conceived 
to be the function of a civil service as “ depositaries of departmental tradi- 
tions,” he continued: “ To fulfil these duties with efficiency it is necessary 
that as a general rule each man’s experience should be confined to the special 
branch of the service in which he is himself engaged.” It is no use con- 
templating the shuffling and transferring of clerks from one department to 
another. In other words, the service cannot be other than “ fragmentary,” 
in the sense that each department must be a law to itself. Above all, he 
insisted, “‘ the real practical education of an official must be within the office.” 
No civil servant, recruited by whatever method, would dissent from the 
truth of this contention. Arbuthnot’s outspoken defence of the whole body | 
of civil servants is sufficient answer to the insinuations in the Report that, 
under present conditions, the civil service was not a distinct profession. 
Disraeli made much of this point a year later. “I am of opinion that the 
civil service of this country ought to be and must be made strictly and com- 
pletely a profession.” If further proof were needed that they were already a 
profession, it can be found in the remarkable consensus of opinion of heads 
of departments when invited to state their views on the Trevelyan Report. 

Arbuthnot’s defence was a fair sample of the reactions of responsible 
men in nearly all the departments. James Booth, Secretary to the Board 
of Trade, who had been associated with Trevelyan and Northcote in an earlier 
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inquiry into that office, wrote: “‘ I confess I think it is wiser to aim at correct- 
ing the defects of a system that has on the whole worked well, than to give 
it an entirely new character with results that can hardly be calculated ” 
(p. 133). “* All who are acquainted with the narrow circle of the highest 
class of permanent officers in the Civil Service,” declared the efficient Edwin 
Chadwick of the Poor Law Board, “ will speak of them with respect ; and 
for myself, I should testify that most of them are in nowise exceeded in 
business, power and devotion, and are rarely equalled in general capacity 
and accomplishments by the chiefs of the highest manufacturing, commercial 
or mercantile establishments which lead the prosperity of the empire.” 
H. U. Addington, late Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, replied: “I 
do not hesitate to say at once that I cannot but regard the statement of defects 
presented in the Report as very much overcharged and that I entertain great 
doubts as to the practical fitness of most of the remedies proposed. . 
Having myself been for 12 years personally connected with the Foreign 
Office and having seen day after day an incredible amount of work done 
in that office with a degree of dispatch and accuracy not easily to be surpassed ; 
having also witnessed in the same office a demeanour and a spirit of which 
it would be difficult to speak too highly, it is impossible for me to conceive 
that a system of Civil Service can be flagrantly and fundamentally bad under 
which such an office has grown up and such working power is daily exhibited.” 
Benjamin Hawes, Deputy Secretary at War, declared: “ Something more 
than a high standard of education and varied information is needed in a 
junior clerk and that is 


* Sense, 
Good sense, which only is the gift of Heaven ; 
And though no science, is fairly worth the seven. 


And he added sarcastically : “‘ No readiness in answering questions in ‘ history, 
jurisprudence, and political economy,’ etc., can compensate for its absence.” 

H. Waddington, Under-Secretary of the Home Office, declared that 
the charges in the Report “ are entirely without foundation.” “ I am perfectly 
satisfied,” he continued, “‘ that the Civil Service contains, in every department, 
many men of cxcellent capacity, of untiring industry and, surprising as it 
may appear to the reporters, of vigorous and sound constitutions. . . . I 
venture to assert that the hopeless incompetency described in the Report 
is rare indeed; and that competency is the general rule, the exceptions 
being not the honourable ones, as stated in the Report, but the dishonourable, 
and not being numerous, but few.” “ The reporters cannot, I think, have 
been acquainted with many of the ablest and most ambitious of the youth 
of the country,” he continued ; “if they had, they would have known that 
they are not, and never will be, the stuff of which clerks in public offices 
are made.” Sir Alexander Spearman, late Assistant Secretary to the Treasury, 
to whom Spring Rice paid a great tribute in the ‘March debate, repeated 
the charge that in the Report “‘ what is the exception has been taken as the 
tule, while that which is the rule has been adverted to as the exception.” 
He thought it impossible in practice to draw a clear line between the intellectual 
grade and the routine clerkship, and that any attempt to do so would seriously 
impair efficiency. 


999 
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In view, however, of the previous experience and the important posts 
held by Sir Thomas Fremantle, now Chairman of the Board of Customs, | 
and by Sir Thomas Redington, Permanent Secretary to the India Board, } 
it seems desirable to examine their reactions more closely. Both declared f 
emphatically that the general censure on the existing personnel implied in | 
the Report was “ undeserved,” though Fremantle admitted that there had | 
been abuses of political patronage. Speaking for his own department, which, | 
with the Board of Inland Revenue, employed more than half the total number 
of civil servants, he declared that as a body “‘ they are faithful and diligent 

. and perform their duties efficiently, many of them with exemplary 
zeal.”” He particularly regretted that the inquiry had been confined to the 
smaller departments, the bigger ones were of necessity more efficient. For 
his part, he was not opposed to a uniform entrance examination, but he 
would not have it made “a competing one.” Redington also totally rejected 
“the principle of an open competing literary examination . . . because | 
do not believe the best scholars would necessarily make the best clerks.” 
He pronounced unhesitatingly in favour of the continuance of “‘ the present 
system of nomination,” although he had no objection to candidates being 
examined by a body of independent examiners whose duty it would be to 
report to the heads of departments on a candidate’s “ general competency 
by character, education, and intelligence, as well as age and health, for 
admission to the Public Service.” For one thing, “ indiscriminate com- 
petition,” as Fremantle pointed out, would discourage the existing officers 
and their sons, who had hitherto been a valuable source of supply, and who, 
under present conditions, were more likely to have reasonable expectations 
of office than to have undergone the necessary university education.’ (This 
was a point made also by the old Treasury expert, Sir Francis Baring.) Besides, 
for the great bulk of the “ inferior ” officers, such as tide-waiters and weighers, 
very different qualities were required. ‘‘ The qualities absolutely required 
are physical strength, sound health, honesty and sobriety and a docile and 
contented disposition, with only so much education as will suffice for keeping 
tallies and books of the simplest . . . so that it is obvious that a youth, 
even of the middle classes of society, who has passed his time at school and. 
been chiefly employed in the cultivation of the mind, would not be so efficient 
in such a capacity as a hardy mariner or labourer.” As to the proposal that 
promotion should be strictly by merit, Fremantle replied that this had already 
been enjoined by the Treasury on “ several occasions,” and in his own 
department it was already being practised. He was at pains to show that 
the greatest care was taken that the right man was selected for advancement. 
(Many other heads of departments contended that a proper system of pro- 
motion was the real key to efficiency, more important than the question of 
admission.) But, above all, he insisted, each head of department must retain 
the final right of selection and rejection of candidates. How else could he 
continue to be responsible? “ This privilege of nomination exists without 
complaint in the military and naval branches of the State, public institutions 
and joint stock companies, bankers, merchants and private persons retain 


8In the Excise Department one vacancy in 10 was reserved for the sons of deserving 
officers. Peel MSS., 40408, fo. 249. 
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it.” In his view it was a prime condition of efficient munagement. This 
view was shared by many other influential officials, including Edward Romilly 
and Rowland Hill, Secretary to the Post Office, who yet strongly criticised 
the existing system of patronage, as well as by Herman Merivale, Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies, one of the “ able chiefs” named by Morley. 
But perhaps the most notable expression of opinion on this head came from 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis. He had been lately Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury from 1850-52 and formerly an unusually vigorous Under-Secretary 
at the Home Office. He wrote: 


I am not satisfied as to the policy of superseding personal discretion 
and still more of extinguishing personal responsibility in the appoint- 
ments to public offices. One of the first qualities required in the clerks 
of a public office is trustworthiness. The honourable secrecy which 
has distinguished the clerks of our superior offices and their abstinence 
from communicating information to interested parties or to public 
journals cannot be too highly commended. But this discreet reserve 
depends on qualities which cannot be made the subject of examination 
by a central board or be expressed by marks upon a paper of written 
answers. It is quite true (as Mr. Jowett has said) that a studious life 
and what is called a life of pleasure are rarely combined ; but it is not 
true that such an amount of study as might enable a clever young man 
to succeed in such an examination as that now proposed, necessarily 
or even presumptively, involves the possession of qualities which render 
a person discreet and trustworthy. . . . Besides, if this principle of 
competition is the most effectual safeguard against corruption or errors 
in judgment, why is it not proposed to extend it to “ offices of power,” 
to the superior Permanent Civil Servants from the Lord Chief Justice 
downwards? Why should it not be extended to the army and navy, 
and above all why should not the Church... and the tutors and 
heads of colleges and public schools be brought within its operation ? 
At all events if it is the proper mode of appointment for the Civil Servants 
of the Crown there can be no reason why all the numerous officers who 
are now appointed by local authorities—why the Civil Servants employed 
by counties and parishes, in connexion with prisons, bridges, roads, 
police, the relief of the poor and other local objects—should not be 
selected by a competitive examination. And if it is as sound a principle 
as all that, why has it not already been adopted by private individuals 
or public bodies such as railway and dock companies ? 


The answer was obvious. In a later debate he pointed out that even 
under the system of open competition in the Indian Civil Service, the Indian 
Government still retained the final right of selection and rejection. Lewis’s 
views are important because, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was directly 
responsible for the reforms of 1855, beyond which the Palmerston government 
‘would not go. 

His other observations in 1854 were equally forceful and noteworthy. 
Like Arbuthnot, he argued that the civil service must of necessity be largely 
a matter of departmental tradition. “It is not like a profession in which 
there is a general similarity of duties and qualifications forall its different 
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members . . . hence the difficulty of finding a common measure for appoint- 
ments to the several departments and of reducing them to a uniform rule.” 
“It would be impossible to form the clerks of different Government offices 
into a single Civil Service.” Like Redington and Fremantle, he too pointed 
out that “ the analogy of Indian Civil Service is not applicable. for the Indian 
civil servants are all foreigners [in India] for whom a common qualification 
of knowledge of native languages is requisite, and they are, moreover, destined 
for high offices, with large powers, control over subordinates and extensive 
districts °”—in a word, they more nearly resemble the “‘ superior ” posts— 
i.e., under-secretaryships—in England. He agreed, however, that “all 
candidates for subordinate offices in the public service should be subjected 
to a standard or minimum examination ” ; the expense “‘ might be extremely 
small,’ and the advantages would be “certainty, regularity, care and 
uniformity, where now there is often irregularity, uncertainty and neglect.” 
He was quite serious in suggesting that this system should also be extended 
to local government appointments, especially those under the Poor Law 
Board, where the central government “can interfere.”” Like Wood, he was 
convinced that “ the efficiency of the Civil Service depends at least as much 
upon the system of promotions as upon the original appointments,” and he 
accordingly welcomed promotion by merit, and thought more might be done 
by promoting really capable men in other than their own particular depart- 
ments. “‘ My experience does not confirm the general description of the 
Civil Service given at the commencement of the Report; there are indeed 
in most offices inefficient persons who ought never to have been appointed 
or ought subsequently to have been dismissed ; but the large majority of 
clerks are efficient.” Like Palmerston and Sir James Stephen, he thoughi 
there was a danger of overdoing the attractiveness of the Service. “ As to 
the details of the proposed plan,” he concluded, “ different opinions wil 
naturally be entertained ; as to the excellence of its object, there can be bu 
one opinion.” 


It was Lewis’ point of view, not Gladstone’s, which triumphed in 
1855. Limited competition among selected candidates, not “ open” com- 
petition among all comers, with final responsibility for appointments remaining 
with the heads of departments—these were the keynotes of the 1855 reform 


That substantially was what W. G. Anderson, Principal Clerk fo 
Financial Business at the Treasury, to whom Lord Granville paid such 
a glowing tribute in the House in the March debate, contended for. He 
believed that “‘an impartial and independent examination would in a great 
measure accomplish all that is needed to secure, if not the best, at least good 
public servants. And I may venture to add that although nomination would 
limit, it need not exclude the principle of competition ”—e.g., he suggested 
that heads of departments might submit to the Board of Examiners three 
names for each vacancy, from which one would be selected and attested by 
impartial examiners. He confessed, however, that he would have preferred, 
“as a first step, some intermediate plan which would have tested in a modified 
degree most of the difficulties of the larger scheme.” Likewise, Rowland 
Hill thought competitive examinations “‘ an unsound basis,” which he feared 
might “ produce evils of serious magnitude,”’ but he was prepared to try 2 
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limited experiment. So much for the departmental critics. 


It is known that the Queen herself had grave misgivings lest competitive 
examinations would fill the public offices with “low people without the 
breeding or feelings of gentlemen,” and Morley has reminded us that not 
all Gladstone’s powerful pleading was sufficient to convince Lord John 
Russell. Gladstone later hinted that the delay in initiating the reform was 
due to the difficulty of persuading the Aberdeen Cabinet.® His friend, Sir 
James Graham, one of the ablest administrators of the day, while prepared 
to admit the advantages of an entirely open examination, reminded Gladstone 
that “moral worth and personal merits . . . were essential elements of 
fitness, apart from intellectual attainments.” Actually, the champions of 
reform had catered for this by empowering the Board of Examiners to make 
“confidential inquiries” from clergymen and teachers as to a candidate’s 
moral fitness, leaving to the examiners the power of rejection, “ absolute 
and without reasons,” against which Mill protested. (Mill even considered 
rejection on medical grounds “a very questionable principle,” and feared 
the misuse of clerical certificates.) Dr. Vaughan, headmaster of Harrow, 
would have insisted on a further safeguard: “I would suggest the extreme 
importance of viva-voce communication and ocular inspection,” he wrote, 
“as not only an essential but a principal portion of the new test for quali- 
fication,” a point of view insisted on also by Dr. Richard Griffith, Chairman 
of the Irish Board of Public Works. It was perhaps just as well to require 
these additional safeguards, although some heads of departments were 
ungracious enough to profess to have little faith in testimonials furnished 
in such profusion by clergy and schoolmasters, while the Secretary to the 
Board of Education would have hesitated before accepting the diplomas 
of all the universities. In the end, the retention of the nomination system 
served to allay such fears, and the principal protagonists of reform apparently 
succeeded in persuading Palmerston that in nine cases out of ten, or in 99 
cases out of a 100, success in a higher examination was in itself a sufficient 
guarantee of character. 


It is true, of course, that the idea of a uniform qualifying examination 
was not a new idea or a brilliant discovery. Edwin Chadwick reminded 
the Treasury that the concours universel had been a condition of entry into 
certain state medical services in France for 30 years, and it had since been 
extended to the naval and military schools. Furthermore, “the proved 
inefficiency of the civil service in several German states ” during the French 
wars had led governments to make use of the universities as providing certain 
basic qualifications for admission into the public service. In Prussia, for 
example, a triple examination was insisted on before a person was admitted 
to a crown appointment. .It could at least be said in favour of the English 
proposals, noted the headmaster of Westminster, “ that a single examination, 
passed so early, would leave the unsuccessful candidate free for a new choice 
before it was too late and would avoid the other evils of protracted self- 
preparation and delayed expectations.” This explains why Trevelyan’s 
proposal could be denounced as “ Prussian” or “ bureaucratic” in the 
continental sense. Indeed, it seems possible that it owed more to continental 
example than has yet been allowed. At any rate, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Joint 
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Secretary of the Department of Science and Art, who had written a paper 
on “ Industrial Instruction on the Continent,” was called upon to state his 
views. In Germany, he stated, candidates for government posts were required 
to produce a certificate showing that they had passed the “ maturity” 
examination (in Denmark it was known as the “ confirmation ” examination), 
and already private firms were also beginning to insist on the possession 
of such certificates. Further, at Dresden and Carlsruhe, special schools 
for training government engineers, foresters and postal officials had been 
started. Dr. Playfair explained that already similar developments had begun 
in England. For example, the Board of Trade, in conjunction with the 
Marine Department and the Committee of Education, had started “ schools 
of navigation,” where people could qualify for a mariner’s certificate. In 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, he added, an exhibit staged by an intelligent 
Liverpool customs officer on the production of paper from pulp, had attracted 
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much attention. Then there was a government “ School of Mines,” under 
Sir Henry de la Beche, attached to the Board of Trade, where candidates 
were first examined as mining engineers before receiving a certificate of | 
proficiency. The supply of such qualified personnel, remarked Booth, was ; 
not equal to the industrial demand. Again, Chadwick pointed out that the 
local authorities in Hull and in some 69 other towns “ have in one way or 
another abandoned the principle of appointments by patronage and have 
voluntarily sought the aid of the General (Poor Law) Board or of its officers” 
in the selection of borough surveyors and civil engineers. It may be that the 
ravages of cholera diminished as the plague of examinations advanced. 

But to return to continental precedent. In the debates of 1856 both 
sides appealed to a recent book by a French authority which had made: 
great impression in this country: Montalembert’s De l’ Avenir Politiqu 
de l’Angleterre. The author was said to have expressed “the strongest 
disapprobation ” of the principle of open competition. ‘“‘ The greatest 
danger to which England is exposed is the slow but undeniable advance 0 
administrative centralisation.” Already on the Continent he had seen politica 
liberties disappear, crushed out by an oppressive, centralised bureaucracy. 
England herself is “ already on the fatal declivity ; it is time for her statesmen 
to perceive that the universal and immoderate desire of public offices is the 
worst of social maladies. It diffuses over the entire body of the nation ¢ 
venal and servile humour which is quite compatible even among those who 
are best paid with a spirit of faction and anarchy.” Gladstone, who was 2 
friend of Montalembert, dismissed these as ‘‘ womanish fears,” while R. W. 
Lingen thought “ the political inconvenience to be feared in our day is the 
decrease rather than the increase of power in the hands of the government.” 


The New System at Work 


There was the further question how to put the scheme, as agreed on 
by government, into operation. In the Report an Act of Parliament was 
originally contemplated, but Sir James Stephen was emphatically opposed 
to such procedure. 


From time immemorial the constitution of the Civil Service of the 
Crown has been regulated by Royal Orders in Council. Why should 
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not the proposed regulations be established in that manner? Why 
add yet another to the many recent sacrifices of the royal prerogative ? 
Why advise the Queen to ask Parliament to aid her to do that which 
she can do as effectually without their aid? It is answered, because 
otherwise Her Majesty may be induced, by future ill advice, to revoke 
her own act and because it is therefore desirable that Parliament should 
place an insuperable obstacle in the way of any such mutability of purpose. 
The Queen is, consequently, to propose to them to fetter her own hands 
and to take from her the power of doing this mischief. A strange proposal 
(as it seems to me) from the Queen of England to the Parliament of 
England. And why should Her Majesty submit to such an indecorum ? 
If the requisite order were made, it might be communicated to Parliament 
in such terms as should, either expressly or virtually, pledge the Crown 
to make no change in it, until after the expiration of a certain time 

By this method, the end of preventing ill-advised alterations would be 
quite as effectually accomplished and the Queen would be rescued from 
the impropriety of addressing the Lords and Commons in terms which 
the least worthy of her predecessors would have thought humiliating. 


Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Romilly, and Hawes, the Secretary at 
War, were of the same opinion, the former pointing out that the setting 
up of a board of examiners “ would necessarily entail some expense, and 
however small this might be, it would necessitate an annual vote which 
would give the House of Commons a practical veto upon the system once 
in every session.”’ Hawes, too, insisted that an Order in Council was “‘ more 
consistent with precedent” and that an Act of Parliament might prove 
“too inflexible.” This was the procedure eventually adopted ; the precedent 
is important in view of the furore caused by Gladstone’s similar action in 
connection with the Army Reforms of 1870. In 1855 there was no suggestion 
of avoiding parliamentary criticism, although in truth the government had 
not previously communicated its intention to the House of Commons since 
the Queen’s speech in January of the previous year, and there had been a 
change of government in the meantime. The first full-dress debate on civil 
service reform took place three weeks after the issue of the Order in Council, 
on the occasion of Layard’s motion on administrative reform. Sir Bulwer 
Lytton then declared that he thought the mode of examination under the 
Order in Council “‘ a complete evasion of all the real questions at issue . . . 
By that Order . . . you did not widen the range of candidates. You may 
have improved the examinations to a certain extent, but you still retain that 
which reformers specially desire to correct throughout the whole civil service 
—the character of a close borough.” ‘“‘ Let me again impress upon you 
that it is not enough to subject young candidates to a religious examination, 
to decoy into the public service the rising energy and talent in the country 
unless you set before them all the lawful prizes of the profession.” Disraeli, 
too, declared that the Orders in Council “are not worth much”; “ they 
give no security for the professional character of the service ” on which he 
so much insisted. For the rest he spoke contemptuously of “a fanciful 
system of competitions, utterly foreign to the manners, the genius and the 
fortunes of this country,” and cavalierly abandoned the previous Tory attitude 
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of the years 1848-50, by suggesting that salaries of civil servants should 
be on a higher scale. Palmerston, who wound up the two-day debate, was 
also in favour of increased pay. Cobden, Thompson, and Lowe were stil 

in the minority. 

Gladstone’s speech on this occasion is notable because it was the first 
public statement of his views. Although he was no longer in the government, 
he was generally given the credit for the May reform ; but that reform did 
not satisfy him, and he declared unhesitatingly in favour of “free and un- 
restricted competition ” as already practised in the specialist branches of 
the army. Yet he refused to identify himself with the administrative reformers 
who saw in an imaginary aristocratic monopoly of office the cause of all the 
mismanagement. He reminded the House that it was the predominantly 
aristocratic Aberdeen Cabinet—he himself was the only commoner in it 
and as Chancellor of the Exchequer he had no patronage—which had finally 
agreed to a total surrender of its patronage. He defended the recent Order 
in Council on the ground “ that it makes the examinations universally and 
publicly known,” and “I believe it will correct what may be fairly called 
bad appointments.” A year later he declared that “the Order in Council 
was intended to systematise and perfect a mode of examination for public 
offices previously existing, although existing in but a crude and elementary 
shape . . . but it introduced no new principle.” On the other hand “ open” 
competition would be a complete innovation, and as such it would require 
the sanction of an Act of Parliament. 

There was one amusing Rabelaisian critic of the reform, Mr. Drummond, 
Member for West Surrey. ‘‘ Of all classes of human society,” he declared, 
“literary and scientific men are the least competent to manage men and 
things.” He recalled Napoleon’s advice to his brother Joseph: “ Mistrust 
all literary and scientific men; treat them like coquettes ; amuse yourself 
with them, but do not try to make wives of one nor statesmen of the other.” 
In Drummond’s opinion “ constitutional government has been tried, has 
run to seed and is now worn out. . . . This House has thrust itself into the 
Executive, instead of confining itself to purely legislative functions ” ; there 
was a danger of its committees proving as tyrannical as the Star Chamber. 


The debate affords the most significant admission of the essentially 
limited character of the 1855 reform. The Order in Council of 21st May 
set up a Civil Service Commission—Sir Edward Ryan, Macaulay’s friend, 
lately Chief Justice of Bengal, was its Chairman, and the other two members 
were Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Clerk to the House of Lords, and Mr. Edward 
Romilly, Chairman of the Audit Board—empowered to arrange with the 
responsible heads of the various departments the conditions of entry into 
their respective departments. It was left to the departmental chiefs to 
prescribe the subjects of examination, the age limits and such other conditions 
as were deemed appropriate. The Civil Service Commissioners had to 
arrange to examine such candidates, and such candidates only, as had been 
nominated or placed on probation by the head of the department since 21st 
May, they were to see that candidates conformed to the particular conditions 
laid down—i.e., their essential function was authentication. It was, of course, 
open to any head of department to arrange with the Civil Service Commis- 
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sioners that a limited number of candidates should compete for each vacancy, 
so that no single candidate should have a walk-over. This was a system 
which Palmerston himself favoured and, in fact, this is what Labouchere, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, did from the first. By contrast, the 
Civil Service Commissioners themselves made admissions to clerkships in 
their own office conditional upon success in an open examination, and the 
Home Office and Board of Works followed suit in 1857. But most departments 
clung to “limited competition” among a selected number of nominated 
candidates. It was even said that Hayter, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
still nominated “at his pleasure” some 240 clerks a year in the revenue 
services. Only in 1857 did the government declare that the principle of 
“limited ” competition was to obtain in all departments dependent on the 
Treasury. 


The best illustration of the actual working of the new system is afforded 
in a White Paper published in 1856: Correspondence Respecting the Examina- 
tion of Persons appointed to Situations under the Foreign Office. In June, 
1855, Horace Mann, acting temporary Secretary to the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, wrote to the Under-Secretary of the Foreign Office pointing 
out that under the recent Order in Council no person shall be admitted 
to probation in any office until he had received “ a certificate of qualification ” 
from the Commissioners. Before issuing such a certificate the Commissioners 
were to ascertain: (i) that the candidate is within the age prescribed by 
the department to which he desires to be admitted ; (ii) that he is free from 
any physical defect or disease which would be likely to interfere with the 
proper discharge of his duties ; (iii) that his character is such as to qualify 
him for public employment ; and (iv) that he possesses the requisite knowledge 
and ability. The Commissioners, therefore, desired to know “ the rules 
and arrangements which exist in the Foreign Office” in respect of these 
matters, together with the names of those who had been nominated to junior 
situations since 21st May last, and “ any further suggestions on the subject 
which the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs may think it necessary to 
offer.” Replying for Lord Clarendon, Hammond pointed out that if an age 
limit for clerkships was to be laid down, “ it will be necessary to take into 
consideration whether the family of the candidate resides in town or not,” 
for “‘ the labour required of Foreign Office clerks is great, the attendance 
long and the hours late and uncertain. . . . It is not desirable, therefore, 
that a young man under 20 years of age should be appointed unless his family 
live in the metropolis.” This same consideration would need to be taken 
into account also in judging a candidate’s “‘ physical qualities.” Further, 
“itis of the utmost importance that, in the selection of candidates, attention 
should be paid to circumstances from which a reasonable assurance may be 
obtained that they possess a high sense of honour.” Finally, a candidate 
should be able “to write a good bold hand, forming each letter distinctly ; 
{0 write quickly and correctly either English or French from dictation ; 
to understand French well and to be able to make an accurate and good 
translation of any French paper, and also to make a correct andclear précis 
or abstract of any set of papers placed in his hands.” So much for clerkships. 
As to consular and diplomatic posts, Hammond wrote six months later, Lord 
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Clarendon “ proposes that candidates should satisfy the Commissioners : 


(i) That they can write a good bold hand, with distinctly formed 
letters. 

(ii) That they can write English and French quickly and correctly 
from dictation. 

(iii) That they understand French well, can make an accurate and 
good translation (as before) and can speak French with tolerable ease 
and correctness. 


(iv) That they can make an accurate and good translation into ; 


English of a paper written either in German, Latin, Spanish or Italian, 
(v) That they have a general knowledge of geography. 


(vi) That they can make a clear and correct précis or abstract, in 
the form of a narrative, of any collection of papers placed in their hands. 


(vii) That they have a general knowledge of modern history since 


the year 1789; and especially of the history of the country to which | 


they are about to proceed, as regards its internal constitution and its 
relations to other powers. 


With respect to this last head . . . Lord Clarendon conceives that som: 
text-book should be settled beforehand, out of which candidates should bt 
examined ; and his Lordship would be obliged to the Commissioners if they 
would suggest any such book, in order that it may be specified on promulgatin: 
the regulations.” 

This request, as we shall see, caused difficulty. Meanwhile, the Foreig 
Secretary declared his further intention of requiring all persons proceediy 
from a post of Unpaid to that of Paid Attaché, to pass a further examinatio, 
within a month of their arrival in England, or before proceeding to the 
post. In this second examination, candidates would have to pass a writtt 


and an oral test in the language of the country to which they were accredited, } 


and for this purpose Lord Clarendon “ would not except Russian, Turki, 
Persian and Modern Greek from the list.” Further, such candidates woul 
have to submit a report on the general commercial and political relations 
of the several countries in which they have resided, on their internal polit, 
their administrative and social institutions and the character of the peopl 
“These reports, however, must not refer to current political affairs .. 
and must be eventually returned to the Foreign Office and not be retaint 
in the archives of the (Civil Service) Commission.” ‘“‘ Lastly, Lord Clarends 
would be glad if the Commissioners would recommend to him any elementay 
work on International Law in which candidates could be examined on pr 
motion.” All candidates for consular or diplomatic posts on their fis 
selection were to be required to spend at least three months in the Foreg 
Office, in order that they may make themselves acquainted with the fom 
in which business is conducted. Readers of Trollope’s novel The Tin 
Clerks (published in 1858) will recall that it was precisely this promotit 
exam. among candidates already in the service which caused such heat 
burning: on his first admission to the Internal Navigation Office, Charl) 
Tudor’s entrance examination had been a complete farce. In 1859, Baill 
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Cochrane wished to put a stop to these inside examinations. 

Apropos to Lord Clarendon’s request that the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners should recommend a text-book on Modern European history, they 
doubted if there is any single book from which both the general and special 
knowledge adverted to can be derived . . . the two works which the Com- 
missioners feel least hesitation in recommending . . . are Heeren’s Historical 
Manual of the Political System of Europe and its Colonies and Mr. McCulloch’s 
Geographical Dictionary. “The former is the work of an author of high 
reputation, (but) too concise for those who seek a thorough acquaintance 
with historical details . . . and unfortunately the second volume is continued 
only as far as the year 1821.” As for McCulloch’s Geographical Dictionary, 
“it is still more difficult in this case than in the former to name a single 
text-book which should be exclusively prescribed.” On International Law, 
they recommended Wheaton’s Elements and his History of International 
Law; for commercial law, a subject required in consular appointments, 
they suggested Smith’s Compendium of Mercantile Law. In thanking the 
Commissioners for these suggestions, Lord Clarendon suggested that “ the 
fourth volume of Russell’s Modern Europe (last edition)” should be added 
and Bishop Colenso’s Arithmetic for consular candidates. 


How did the new system work? “I cannot help thinking,” wrote a 
whimsical Under-Secretary for Home Affairs in 1854, “‘ that the stakes 
which we are advised to establish are too poor and meagre to afford any 
real sport. There will be a large field, I dare say, but the horses will be a 
rough lot, the pace slow and the running indifferent and unsatisfactory.” 
Judging from the First Report of the Civil Service Commissioners, Wadding- 
ton’s prophecy came true. Taking the whole of the first year’s examinations, 
some 309 candidates out of 1,078 were rejected, many “ on account of gross 
ignorance with regard to the commonest elements of knowledge.” Whether 
this proportion would have satisfied the curve of a modern School Certificate 
Examination Board I hesitate to say, but it was held fully to vindicate the 
new practice so far as it went, and to increase still further the doubts as 
to the qualifications of persons previously admitted into the service. Judging 
from the history papers—exception was taken to some of the questions in 
Parliament—the standard was not high, and candidates were ploughed, or, 
as the contemporary phrase went, “ plucked,” for simple spelling mistakes. 


The presentation of the First Report to Parliament was seized on by 
the reformers as an opportunity to advocate “open,” as distinct from 
“limited ” competition. As early as July, 1855, Scully, Member for Cork, 
tabled a resolution in favour of “ open” and “ public ” examinations, meaning 
apparently to admit the general public to the examination rooms. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequér, however, pointed out that as no part of the 
present examination was oral, candidates would find the presence of outsiders 
at the written examination a serious distraction. The proposer declared 
“that the present system of nomination . . . was most objectionable.” He 
was seconded by Viscount Goderich, Member for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, the author of the famous “‘ Goderich test.” The ensuing debate 
is chiefly important for four things: (i) the government’s determination to 
tetain the principle of final departmental responsibility for appointments ; 
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(ii) that in its view ‘“‘ open ” competition would be inapplicable to the lowest 
grades of official, such as tidewaiters, sub-post officers, and messengers ; 
(iii) its insistence—and on this Gladstone agreed—that promotion was the 
root problem, compared with which the question of admission was of 
““ secondary importance ” (Palmerston reminded the House that this problem 
of promotion would be increased and not lessened by the admission of talented 
young men into the service); (iv) the belief expressed by the old Whig 
financier Baring, that the result of the much-vaunted competitive system 
would be “ to throw all the best appointments in the public service into the 
hands of the richer portion of the community.” On the division the reformers 
mustered 125 votes against the government’s 140, and Gladstone was now 
included in the minority. 

A year later the same people figured in another long debate on the 
subject. On this occasion the government, in addition to its old defence, 
took the line that it was too early to disturb the new system, which was 
justifying itself, and that “open” competition would involve bringing all 
candidates to London, which would be an injustice to persons living at great 
distances away. In a powerful speech, a young member, the future Marquis 
of Salisbury, vigorously condemned the proposal. He had evidently read 
the blue book, for he noted that every responsible civil servant except Wood 
of the Inland Revenue was opposed to the reform. Judging from his own 
recent experience in Church appointments, he had come to the conclusion 
that “the most distinguished classical scholars were not remarkable for 
administrative ability’; besides, “it had been too much the practice to 
reward distinguished literary merit by prostituting public appointments,” 
witness Isaac Newton’s failure at the Mint. As for a knowledge of mathe- 
matics, classics, history and geography “ desiderated by some... tha 
was not of the slightest use in the business of a public office.” He citei 
with approval the opinion of Sir Alexander Spearman, lately Assistat 
Secretary to the Treasury, “‘ that you may undoubtedly work with too fi: 


an instrument and when you do, you will assuredly find that it will becom , 


useless.” For his own part he believed “‘ the supposed advocacy of educatia 
was at the bottom of the scheme.” Altogether, “it appeared to him 
reactionary a scheme, such a revival of obsolete abuses, such a pervers 
system of putting the wrong man in the wrong place, that he for one canni 
give it his support.” 

On this occasion the minority dropped to 87, and it was evident thi 
so long as Palmerston remained at the Treasury there would be no further 
extension of civil service reform, just as there would be no further parli- 
mentary reform. Goderich, the Bright of the movement, secured anotht! 
debate in 1857, but not even Gladstone’s return to the Exchequer two yeat 
later could move the Prime Minister. He then contended that the preset 
system “has tended very much to the advantage of the public service,’ 
though “ it is quite certain that the principle of competition does not alwaj 
give you the man who is best fitted for a vacant situation.” And with thi, 
we may leave him. 

James Wilson, who had served as Assistant Secretary at the Treasul 
since 1853, explained the merits and demerits of the new system in a lett! 
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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM, 1853-5 


to Sir George Cornewall Lewis in 1858. He confessed that the system 
produced “ cramming,” which, “if it is put no higher, is a substitute for 
no test whatever but the mere chance of Parliamentary patronage.”’!° 


And with regard to nine-tenths of appointments, those in the 
Customs and Excise, the cramming system gives in a partial way what 
would not be had at all. And I am sure that the great number of rejections 
in consequence of inadequate knowledge is acting as a stimulant to the 
lower classes in Parliamentary boroughs to educate better. Limited 
as the system at present is to a competitive examination among a small 
number nominated and with a minimum standard of qualification, I 
believe it is working well both directly upon the service and indirectly 
upon the public. But, if it were pushed further, evils of a new kind 
would be introduced which I should be alarmed at. An open competition 
among all comers, such as Gladstone and Trevelyan wanted, I believe 
would be productive of an enormous amount of mischief. 


It is perhaps time to ask whether these prognostications of “evils and 


mischief” have not been partially realised. 





‘This view was shared by Carlyle’s friend Monckton Milnes. T. W. Reid, Life 


of Lord Houghton, I. 495. 
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Coventry and Organisation and 


Methods 


The news of the Reports of the Treasury O. & M. Division on the depart- 

ments of the Coventry City Council aroused great interest. We are greatly 

indebted to Mr. Charles Barratt, the Town Clerk of this forward looking 

Authority, for permission to publish part of the reports of the Council’s 
Policy Advisory Committee dealing with this matter. 


EXTRACT FROM FIRST REPORT OF POLICY 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
INTRODUCTION 


A.M.C. Memorandum on the Review of Local Government 
Organisation and Procedure 


June, 1951, we reported to the Council a memorandum which had 
been prepared by the Association of Municipal Corporations drawing 


attention to a number of matters in the review by the Local Government 
Manpower Committee of Local Government Organisation and Procedure. 
The memorandum, although making no claim to be comprehensive or of 
universal application, drew attention to a number of matters which, in the 
light of present-day requirements and the need for economy in the use ¢ 
manpower, it was suggested might usefully be considered by all municipd 
corporations and of which the following is a summary : 
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(a) Delegation to Committees. The memorandum recorded the 
advantages, from the point of view of efficiency, expedition and economy, 
of the use of delegated authority to Committees, provided a coundl 
(i) determined its policy clearly and (ii) was prepared to have confidenc 
in its Committees and not to retain too many safeguards or to impos 
too many limitations. 


(b) Executive Work. The need clearly to define the authority o 
officers to carry into effect the decisions of a council or its committees, 
so avoiding detailed supervision and speeding up the administration. 


(c) Committee Meetings. The desirability of carefully considerin 
the number of committees (and, linked therewith, the number of depar'- 
ments) advisable for the dispatch of council business, and in conjunction 
therewith, the frequency with which committees need to meet, the 
size of Committees and the numbers of Committees on which member 
are required to serve. 
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COVENTRY AND ORGANISATION AND METHODS 


(d) Written Reports, etc. The need to examine, in relation to the 
manpower and expense involved, the number and nature of written 
reports to be submitted to committees and the danger of overloading 
both elected representatives and the administrative machine by demanding 
unnecessary papers. 


(e) Discussions with Government Departments. The advisability of 
encouraging informal discussion between officers of the council and 
officers of the appropriate Government Departments at an early stage 
so as to obviate possible waste of time later on. 


(f) Co-ordination of Work. The importance of effective co-ordina- 
tion of the work of the council both as between committees and Depart- 
ments, and the need to emphasise the function of the Town Clerk in 
this respect. 


(g) Meetings of Chief Officers. The desirability of encouraging 
informal conferences of the Chief Officers and the desirability of main- 
taining informal inter-departmental relationships. 


(h) Communications. The necessity of maintaining a single channel 
of communication for the official views of a council through the Town 
Clerk and the desirability of avoiding, simultaneously, administrative 
action through the Department of State concerned and political action 
through a Member of Parliament. 


(¢) Public Relations. . The importance of initial public contacts and 
the usefulness of public relations in avoiding possible causes of friction 
and reducing the volume of work. 


(j) Staff. The desirability, where the size of the total staff justifies, 
ef an independent Committee or sub-committee charged with respon- 
sibility for the supervision of training, promotion, terms and conditions 
of service and the determination of the establishments of departments. 


At the time the above memorandum was received, the Committee were 
satisfied, generally speaking, that the various matters to which the mem- 
orandum drew attention were adequately covered in Coventry. The system 
of delegation to committees worked reasonably satisfactorily ; by and large 
there was a clear working arrangement between the various Heads of Depart- 
ments and the controlling committees concerned ; the Committee structure 
appeared to meet the basic local needs ; Committees themselves could be 
tlied upon to consider from time to time the question of the nature and 
volume of reports made to them either verbally or in writing ; the practice 
of informal discussion between the Council’s officers and appropriate 
Government Departments had long been established in Coventry ; co-ordina- 
tion of administration and informal conferences between Chief Officers had 
developed satisfactorily of recent years and the Corporation were certainly 
tot behind other local authorities in their arrangements concerning staff. 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The Organisation and Methods Service 


Later in the same year the Town Clerk reported to the Committee that 
the heads of departments had, for some time, been considering at their 





> 





monthly conferences, and particularly in the light of the Report of the Loca! 
Government Manpower Committee, whether any specific proposal might 
usefully be made with a view to the further improvement of the Corporation's 
administrative organisation. The report pointed out that the Chief Offices ] 
had recently experimented, in consultation with the Ministry of Labou, ] 
in the possible use within the local government service of the Ministry of 1 
Labour’s Training Within Industry scheme. The Chief Officers reported 1 
that, although the T.W.I. scheme, suitably modified, appeared to have : 1 
useful place in local government, there appeared to be scope also for som 2 
form of advisory service on organisation and administrative methods whic) 2 
might be made available to the Heads of Departments without undue cos, 2: 
and that the matter appeared to justify further investigation. 2: 
We favoured this opinion and authorised the Town Clerk to condi’ 
the Organisation and Methods Division of H.M. Treasury to ascertain if 2 
the Division would be willing to supply trained personnel for a limited period 2s 
to assist in a local review of organisation and administrative methods. Although 2¢ 
the O. & M. Division of H.M. Treasury do not normally accept assignment 27 
of this character outside Government Departments, they agreed to make a 28 
exception in this instance in the hope that the experience gained during th 29 
review would be helpful not only to Coventry, but also to local authoritis 30 
generally, in considering whether—and if so in what form—O. & M.« 31 
practised for some time in the Central Government Service could be appliti ne 
in the field of Local Government. It was agreed (January, 1952) that th} 444 N 
work should be undertaken on an experimental basis for an initial peril} «}).:_, 
of one year, the Corporation reimbursing H.M. Treasury the cost of t depart 
services rendered ; the work was subsequenily extended until July, 1953. departn 
The success of an investigation of this nature was clearly dependit/ ,) i 
to a material degree on the wholehearted co-operation of the heads of depza: reprinte 
ments and we should like to express our thanks to the Chief Officers ai Bef 
their staffs for the assistance which (as the O. & M. reports frequen thought 
mention) was so readily given. on the “ 
of the C 
THE O. & M. REPORTS pete C 
The results of the 18 months’ investigation by the O. & M. Divisia deal [Th 
of H.M. Treasury have been embodied in 32 reports, as follows : ne ie 
1. Duplicating, Printing and Photographic Services. Committ 
2. Economies in Official Advertisements. extract d 
3. Shops Act, 1950. 
4. Typing Services. 
5. Fire Department. 
6. Baths Department. ; The: 
7. Parks, Cemeteries and Allotments Department. pan Un 
8. Architectural and Planning Department. 
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COVENTRY AND ORGANISATION AND METHODS 


9. Children’s Department. 
10. Water Department. 
11. City Engineer and Surveyor’s Department. 
12. Aerodrome Department. 
13. Markets Department. 
14. Education Department. 
15. Sanitary Inspectorate. 
16. Transport Department. 
16A. Transport Department—Accounting and Stores Work. 
17. City Estates Surveyor’s Department. 
18. Police Department. 
19. Libraries and Museum Department. 
20. Civic Restaurants Department. 
21. Medical Officer of Health’s Department. 
22. Housing. 
23. Education Department—Administrative and Clerical Work in 
Colleges and Schools. 
24. Financial Control and Accounting (Full Version). 
25. Financial Control and Accounting (Shortened Version). 
26. Weights and Measures Department. 
27. Housing Section of City Treasurer’s Department. 
28. Departmental Transport Services. 
29. Town Clerk’s Department. 
30. The Establishment Function. 
31. Final Report to the Policy Advisory Committee of the Council. 


As will be seen, some of the reports, e.g., No. 4 “‘ Typing Services ” 
and No. 28 “ Departmental Transport Services,” are in the nature of 
“horizontal” reports covering matters common to a number, if not all, 
departments ; others—“ vertical” reports—are reports on the various 
departments of the Corporation. The final report, No. 31, summarises the 
work and examines the organisation of the Corporation as a whole [this is 
reprinted below]. 

Before reporting on the investigation to the Council the Committee 
thought it proper to obtain the views of the various controlling Committees 
on the “‘ vertical ” reports, and they invited the views of all the Chief Officers 
of the Corporation on the issues raised in Report 31 on the “ Organisation 
of the Corporation as a whole.” 


[The remainder of this First Report of the Policy Advisory Committee 
deals with the detailed proposals made in respect of the different Departments, 
the decisions and comments of the appropriate Committees, and the Policy 
Committee’s recommendations to Council (in italics). We reprint a short 
extract dealing with Financial Control.] 


FINANCIAL CONTROL AND ACCOUNTING 


These reports deal comprehensively with the Council’s financial organi- 
sation under the following headings : 


(a) Relations between the Finance Committee and the City 
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Treasurer’s Department and the spending Committees and. their / SP 


respective Departments ; an. 
(6) The financial organisation and methods of the spending Depart- | os 
ments ; co 
(c) The organisation and methods of the City Treasurer’s Depart- | of. 
ment ; ii 





together with miscellaneous matters which arise from these investigations, ' the 
Report No. 25 is merely a shortened version of Report No. 24 and this account mit 
is, therefore, based on the full version in Report No. 24. 


) 

As the report indicates at the outset, it arises from an overall review vari 
of the financial work of the Corporation as, despite the many services and 
the multiplicity of financial activities, the Corporation is essentially a financial | affec 
entity and there is a common pattern of accounting work among all depart- \ ther 
ments. The report appraises the financial work of the Corporation on a { men 
functional basis dealing with exceptions from the general rule only when } and 
they affect a number of departments. Most of the general proposals, it is } Cow 
pointed out, should be capable of universal application, but where some 
modification is necessary the matter has been reported upon separately to 
the Chief Officer concerned. to m 

The report notes that two important facts have emerged from the detailed { t0 ad 
inquiries: “‘ First, departmental officers possess a masterly knowledge of layin, 
the intricate problems which are involved in local government finance, anda | of all 
high tribute is paid to their willingness to co-operate with the investigators | ' rel 
by freely providing information on all financial matters; secondly, the | ‘rvic 
accounting organisation and procedures are being kept constantly under | the a 
review and improvements are continually being made.” As the report | Proce: 
acknowledges, many changes were implemented during the investigation |Corpc 
and others were under consideration : ‘“‘ Indeed, some of the recommendations T 
contained in this report are based on proposals already formulated by Chief [of fin 
Officers or suggestions thrown up by the members of the staff.” f tender 

The review presented an opportunity to build up a complete picture has cc 
of the organisation and enabled any tendencies towards overlapping of benef 
responsibilities, duplication of effort, undesirable deviations from standard investr 
practice and loop-holes in control—‘ which are almost bound to arise in /atral 
such a complicated organisation, but which are not always readily apparent }"iding 
when particular activities are looked at in isolation ”’—to be highlighted. Tl 


As the report points out, the Council is ultimately responsible for all }!oweve 
financial matters, though, of necessity, it must delegate many of its respon- |’ certa 
sibilities to spending Committees. It has, however, delegated to certain 0 iner 
general Committees, primarily the Finance Committee, responsibilities wing t 
which cut across the particular activities of the spending Committees “ in |/posé 
order to achieve a co-ordinated and balanced financial policy and to secure fit eff 
the benefits which arise from the centralisation of common financial activities.” #)paren 
The broad organisation of the finances of the Corporation is laid down in /*uire 
the Standing Orders and Instructions to Committees. The primary respon- fad “tl 
sibilities of the spending Committees are limited or modified in three main Jilly b 
ways: first, no Committee (other than a Trading Committee) may, without 0mm 
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their } special authority, defray expenditure except within an allocation approved 
annually by the Council, and certain proposals for expenditure, even though 
included in the Estimates, must be referred to the Finance Committee for 


fer 


*Part- { opinion and be specifically adopted by the Council ; secondly, the Finance 
Committee is required to watch generally over the finances and accounts 
-part- | of the City and to make, with the approval of the Council, regulations for 





controlling the internal financial administration of Departments ; thirdly. 
tions, | the provision of various common services is delegated to particular Com- 
count mittees—for example, in the matter of finance, the Finance Committee are 
responsible for the making of orders for the payment of accounts and for 
eview \ Various accounting services. 


— 


s and These broad considerations, it is said, give rise to certain general principles 
ancial | affecting the financial organisation of the Corporation and the review was, 
epart- \ therefore, conducted on the following basis: ‘“ (1) That individual depart- 





. on a { ments should have the primary responsibility for the control of expenditure 
when )and domestic income within the broad policy directions laid down by the 
3, it is } Council; and any centralised arrangements should in no way weaken this 
- some bees control. (2) That the City Treasurer’s Department should have 
tely to | the threefold responsibilities : (a) as the servant of the Finance Committee, 
to maintain a general oversight of the finances of the Corporation in order 
letailed { to advise on financial policy, to stimulate effective departmental activities by 
dge of } laying down standards and by training, and to maintain a planned audit 
, anda of all accounting work ; (0) as the financial advisers of spending Committees, 
‘igators | render independent and expert advice on financial matters affecting their 
ly, the services and to submit regular reports on their financial position; (c) as 
under | the agent of departments, to provide a centralised service on accounting 
report |processes where such service can be shown to be of overall benefit to the 
tigation | Corporation.” 
dations The report observes that with the increasing complexity and volume 
y Chief lot financial business of recent years there has been a natural and logical 
{tendency towards centralisation and that the City Treasurer’s Department 
picture has come to provide an extensive agency service to secure direct financial 
ping of benefits, e.g., through a central cash fund and centralised borrowing and 
tandard |livestment ; to provide a better service to the public, e.g., by setting up a 
arise in }entral collection office; to achieve administrative economies, e.g., by pro- 
pparent viding accountancy services and a centralised punch card machine service. 


ted. The review has confirmed the soundness of this general policy, adding, 
> for all }lowever, that it is inevitable that, in the gradual process of re-organisation, 
respon-} certain difficulties should arise which tend to weaken financial control or 
. certain} increase administrative effort unnecessarily,” the object of the report 
sibilities }'ting to take stock of the situation at a single point in time and to make 
‘ees “jn {posals which are both comprehensive and of long-term advantage to assist 
© secure {l¢ efforts which are made to overcome the difficulties as they become 
tivities.” parent. The report adds, however, that some of the proposals ‘“‘ may 
down in }*quire modifications from time to time in the light of changed circumstances ” 
 respon- fad “ that the implementation of some of the recommendations must neces- 


pet: Me © GrnSRe ptocees, Cepeneans ey ae the eieeerend of suitable 
, without mmodation.” 
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DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITIES BETWEEN SPENDING knot 
DEPARTMENTS AND THE CITY TREASURER’S DEPARTMENT) pan, 


The report reiterates that the broad responsibilities of department; } ogy 
are determined by the Council’s Standing Orders and Instructions | ™ ‘ 
Committees and, likewise, the overall responsibilities for the oversight of al wee 
financial activities entrusted to the Finance Committee. It follows tha 
the City Treasurer’s Department “has the important duty of maintaining a4 
an independent watch on any departmental operations which have a bearing = 
on finance.” _ 


This task calls for two quite separate functions : first, in the formulation 

. s : : AA ape sl a Trea: 
of financial policy, mainly by studying the financial implications of depar- ds 
mental proposals affecting revenue or expenditure, by a detailed examination pe 
of annual estimates and by noting external influences, such as the centnl high 
government’s monetary policy; secondly, in maintaining a running audit 
not only of the individual departmental transactions, but also of the adequacy 
of departmental accounting arrangements. 


These dual responsibilities, though separate, are complementary, “and 
in themselves present no great problems of inter-departmental organisation.” 7 
The report adds that the issue has been complicated, however, by the gradu! 
development of the City Treasurer’s Department as a centralised agency 
to undertake many essentially primary accounting functions on behalf of 
spending Departments, some of which, indeed, such as rate collection, ar 
indivisible, but some in respect of which arguments may be adduced both 
for and against centralisation. The level of service provided for other ffi 
departments is not uniform and each main aspect of the work of financial al 
control and accounting was examined to see whether centralisation could Re. 
be supported on the ground that overall benefits would be obtained without 
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essential departmental control being weakened. at | 
: : . : the ke 
General Financial Considerations i ie 


The services of the Corporation fall into three broad classifications:| progre 
(1) local services, largely financed from the general rate revenue ; (2) grant-| arrang 
aided services, more or less equally financed from central Government funds} econon 
and from rates; and (3) trading services which normally meet their costs! while 1 
by appropriate adjustments in charges. Each type of service presents speci that, s 
problems which call for variations of financial policy, one of the main future 
differences being that the trading services, although working to a budgetary 
plan, operate on the commercial basis of continually comparing revenu 
with costs. As the Council retains ultimate responsibility, however, for al 
the services, the Finance Committee is required to concern itself, althoug!} jiryre 
in varying degrees, with their financial activities, and the report record spend 
that the present arrangements, by which the City Treasurer is informed trior a 
of all departmental proposals affecting revenue or expenditure, “ are souni],. cj, 
and workable.” In particular, the use of the qualified accountants from}, tp. | 
the City Treasurer’s Department to assist Chief Officers in the detailed] s.. x, 
compilation of annual estimates “is considered to be both efficient and... 
economical in that on the one hand, departments are provided with expe fully eff 
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knowledge and opinion on specialised financial matters, while on the other 
hand the City Treasurer’s Department is thereby better able both to suggest 
: possible economies to departments and also to advise the Finance Committee 
on the likely effect of any policy changes which they may find it necessary 
to consider in formulating their recommendations to the Council about the 
making of the rate.” The accountancy branch of the Department is also 
responsible, amongst a number of corporate activities, for the control of 
cash resources—“ This arrangement, together with machinery for centralised 
borrowing and investment, ensures the most economical use of funds.”’ 


This section of the report concludes: “ This fusion, in the City 
Treasurer’s Department, of the overall control of finance and the provision 
of a specialised accountancy service results in administrative economy and 
direct financial benefits. Given therefore the maintenance of the present 
high standard of qualified officers and the continuance of the excellent co- 
operation between them and departmental officers, it is concluded that no 
changes should be made.” 





The Control and Collection of Income 


The collection of rate income “is naturally performed by the City 
Treasurer’s Department ” ; the compilation of grant claims is a specialised 
activity which should “‘ continue to be done by the City Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment.” The treatment of other income—i.e., that of trading departments 
and of other departments in the form of payments for goods sold or services 
trendered—“ has been largely standardised.” There is a central collection 
office in the City Treasurer’s Department which enables the public to settle 
accounts with any number of Corporation departments by a single payment. 
Consolidated departmental cash takings are also normally paid into this 
office, although exceptionally payment is made into the bank. In connection 
with these arrangements, the issue of motor tax and local taxation licences, 
the keeping of debtors’ accounts, invoicing in respect of recurrent items, 
the assessment of payments based on standard scales of income and the 
progressing and collection of bad debts, have also been centralised. ‘‘ These 
arangements are sound and workable and they make for administrative 
economy, closer accounting control and a more effective public service, 
while not weakening departmental responsibilities.”” The report recommends 
that, subject to certain details of procedure, “‘all departments should in 
future conform to the general practice.” 


The Control of Expenditure 


The Standing Orders stipulate that Committees shall not defray expen- 
diture on any item from an allocation made for another item or incur 
xpenditure in excess of the amount provided in the Estimate without the 
prior approval of the Finance Committee of the Council, and place upon 
the City Treasurer responsibility for reporting anticipated over-spendings 
the Finance Committee. Elsewhere, however, the Standing Orders imply 
that the heads of departments should be the prime movers in anticipating 
wer-expenditure. The report states that if this form of control is to be 





h expe fully effective it is necessary for the checks to be applied at the time of incurring 
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a liability—a function which can only be performed in the spending depart- 
ment. The report, therefore, recommends that Standing Orders should be 
modified so as to place this responsibility “‘ squarely upon individual Chief 
Officers,” and that to facilitate the operation of this control the responsibility 


~ 


for ‘“‘ code allocating” income and expenditure vouchers to account heads | 


should also be decentralised, and outlines a suggested standard procedure 
to this end. Both the City Treasurer and the Finance Committee would 
welcome a clearer definition of the primary responsibility of Heads of Depart- 
ments and spending Committees for adhering to the budget, and the Finance 
Committee recommend that these suggestions be adopted. 


The report draws attention to the analysis of costs as an instrument 
of management control. Although generally it is suggested that a breakdown 
in the form required for final accounts and annual estimates may be adequate, 


ape 


~ 


a more detailed analysis is necessary in a few Departments and the report | 


recommends that the Departments concerned should examine the detailed 
form of cost analysis required in the light of operating conditions and of 
interpreting cost accounts, “although clearly Departments should take full 
advantage of the pool of specialised knowledge existing in the City Treasurer's 
Department.” The report repeatedly stresses the importance of costing for 
purposes of management control and the general theme is to encourage 
Departments to take a greater interest in this matter for which they should 
be primarily responsible whilst at the same time making full use of the City 
Treasurer’s Department for specialised advice. 


In this connection the report points out that the main limitation on 
Departmental responsibility arises from the development of certain central 
purchasing and servicing arrangements. In general, the central purchasing 
arrangements operate on the basis that selected Departments, normally the 
main users, are to be responsible for placing the annual contracts against 
which individual Departments may order, and for endeavouring to secure 
standardisation. The report notes that the Chief Officers have worked out 
suitable administrative procedures to this end, and that the arrangements 
“not only afford opportunities for securing economies from bulk buying, 
but also iend to strengthen rather than weaken departmental control by 
making specialised knowledge generally available. With the implementation 
of present plans there would appear to be no further scope in this direction” 
With the exception of certain items of stationery and printing matter, and 
some merging within particular Departments, the report concludes that no 
overall advantage would be achieved by the further development of centralised 
stores holdings. 


Certification of Payments 

Control of payments is mainly by means of the certification of expenditure 
vouchers. Responsibility for certification is normally placed upon the Chief 
Officer, but in larger Departments this responsibility is delegated to designated 
officers. The report notes that the act of certification is, in effect, a statement 
that the particular item of expenditure is within the estimates and covered 
by the necessary Committee authority ; that the goods or services supplied 
are correct in terms of quantity and quality ; that the invoice price accorts 
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COVENTRY AND ORGANISATION AND METHODS 


with the terms of contract, if any, and that the item in question has not 
previously been passed for payment. The report points out that in the past 
there has been some over-lapping, however, in applying these checks and 
recommends that in all cases responsibility for ensuring arithmetical accuracy 
should be decentralised, though the use of “‘ comptometer ” operators should 
be retained “for the most part either by outposting them in the larger 
departments or by using the central pool in the City Treasurer’s Department.”’ 
This recommendation has already been adopted. 


Bill Paying 

The City Treasurer is by law the paymaster for the Corporation, acting 
on the authority of a “‘ payments schedule.” Locally, authority for payment 
is given at a weekly Finance Sub-Committee, who carry out a sample 
examination of Departmental vouchers. ‘‘ This procedure in no way weakens 
the responsibility of departments and makes for economy by permitting the 
economical use of a special cheque-writing machine and the drawing of 
one cheque to cover the claims of a single creditor on a number of depart- 
ments.” 


The Processing of Accounting Data 
These activities may be summarised as follows : 


(a) The production of nominal account journals and regular 
“* Committee ” summaries of income and expenditure. 


(6) The analysis of wages, material issues, haulage, etc., to provide 
cost information for management control and for accounting (i.e., re- 
charging) purposes. 

(c) The maintenance of stock ledgers to facilitate the provisioning 
and control of unallocated stores. 


(d) The computation of wages and salaries. 


Much of the work involved in the performance of these functions lends 
itself to punch-card methods and the report endorses the recommendations 
which had already been put forward by the City Treasurer for a considerable 
extension and modernisation of the equipment, including the installation 
of an electronic programming-computer. In this connection, the report 
emphasises that the needs of “customer departments” should be kept 
continually under review. The City Treasurer has detailed a specialist 
senior officer for the purpose who is making a special study of departmental 
needs before the new system is brought into operation. 


The report emphasises that the effectiveness of a centralised accounting 
service, whether mechanised or not, depends on a clear definition of detailed 
responsibilities, the use of standardised procedures and the continuity of 
employment of qualified staff. To this end, it is recommended : 


(a) That a Manual of Accounting Instructions and Procedures 
should be introduced, after discussion between the City Treasurer and 
the Chief Officers, which would detail all standardised procedures and 
clearly define the division of responsibilities between departments and 
the levels of responsibility within departments. 
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(6) That the finance staff employed by the departments should 
receive basic training and, where appropriate, refresher training in the 
City Treasurer’s Department. Although these officers would remain 
wholly under the administrative control of the departmental Chief 
Officer, “‘ the City Treasurer should be consulted about their deployment 
in order to ensure, particularly in the case of the smaller departments, 
that excessive dilution does not occur through resignations or retirements, 


~« 


and that their experience is widened by service in several departments.” 


The Finance Committee regard these two proposals as valuable inno- 
vations and indeed as an essential preliminary to the implementation of the 
other recommendations and an essential part of the extension and elaboration 
of the punch-card system which the Report recommends. They have 
accordingly endorsed a proposal by the City Treasurer to prepare an accounting 
manual and a training scheme, in consultation with the heads of departments, 


Audit 

The City Treasurer is required, both by statute and as the servant 
of the Finance Committee, to maintain a running internal audit of all the 
financial activities of the Corporation. Detailed comment on the organisation 
of this work appears later, but a general recommendation is made in the 
report that the Audit Section should submit annual reports to the Chief 
Officers and controlling committees which should contain “a full and frank 
appraisal of the accounting efficiency of departments as revealed by its 
independent investigations,” quite apart from any ad hoc reports in special 
circumstances. 

The Finance Committee regard this recommendation as a very necessary 
extension of the work of Internal Audit, particularly in view of the proposals 
to decentralise some of the routine work and responsibilities, and recommend 
its adoption which will involve an amendment to Standing Orders and to the 
Instructions to the Finance Committee. 


The Supervision of Departmental Accounting Arrangements 


The report points out that in addition to changes designed to improve 
financial control in many of the departments, it is also necessary to ensure 
that they are maintained at a high level of efficiency. This involves adequate 
supervision which so far as possible should be independent of the operational 
activities of the department. The report accordingly recommends that an 
administrative officer in each department should be officially recognised as 
the Finance Officer, though no new posts are contemplated. In smaller 
Departments, this function might be performed by: the Chief Officer or his 
deputy, or, in the case of larger departments, might be delegated to the 
Chief Clerk. ‘“‘ Whatever his Departmental status, however, the Finance 
Officer should be responsible, either personally or by the direct supervision 
of a Finance Section where one is justified by the volume or complexity of 
the work, for the certification of orders and expenditure vouchers, the control 
of domestic income and the maintenance of ‘ unallocated’ stores holdings, 
and liaison with the City Treasurer’s Department.” 

The Finance Committee regard this as another most valuable suggestion, 
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which they heartily endorse, though, of course, it will be left to the heads 
of departments to make their own recommendations to controlling committees 
within the scope of the O. & M. report. 


13. We agree with the Finance Committee on the value of this investigation 
and observe that the Report confirms the general lines of the Council’s financial 
organisation, in particular the duties of the Finance Committee, the budgetary 
system, the functions of the City Treasurer and the centralisation of accountancy 
and costing, collection, assessments and salaries and wages work. 

We observe too that the Report commends the Council’s arrangements for 
central purchasing, food purchasing and printing and stationery, and gives credit 
for the knowledge shown by departmental officers and for the continuous improve- 
ments in the financial organisation which have been a feature of the Corporation’s 
administration for many years. 

We are particularly pleased that Coventry, having pioneered with earlier 
types of accounting machinery, should be the first local authority to use electronic 
computation. 


14. We welcome the clearer definition of the primary responsibilities of 
heads of departments for the control of expenditure in accordance with the Council’s 
budget and we would expect departments in future to be able to control more 
precisely their commitments as well as their actual payments with the implemen- 
tation of the recommendations in the earlier part of the Report. 


15. We welcome too the attention drawn to the importance of costing as 
an element in management control, the revision of stores procedures andthe 
further strengthening of the internal audit system. The introduction of the 
proposed accounting manual appears to us to be a valuable innovation which 
should assist the further standardisation of departmental practice. 


16. We endorse the general conclusions of the Finance Committee and 
recommend that the Town Clerk report to the General Purposes Committee 
on the amendments to Standing Orders and instructions to committees, which 
will be necessary to give effect thereto. 


EXTRACT FROM SECOND REPORT OF POLICY 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


CONDUCT OF THE REVIEW 


The review has comprised an examination of all the more important 
aspects of the organisation and administrative methods used in the individual 
departments of the Corporation, together with an examination of a number 
of functions common to a number of, or all, departments. 

The review of each department followed the same basic pattern: the 
work and organisation were first discussed in broad outline with the Chief 
Officer and his senior officials and then subjected to more detailed examination. 
This fact-finding stage, the report recalls, involved discussions with over 
650 of the Corporation’s officers and was followed by the formulation of 
proposals for improvements in organisation and methods. In the case of 
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each department, these proposals were first discussed with the Chief Officer, 
who was given the opportunity of commenting on a draft report. Eleven 
officers of the Treasury O. & M. Division were, at one time or another, 
engaged in the review which was throughout regarded as a team operation. 

In view of the extent of the ground to be covered, attention in the main 
was directed to the more important aspects of the organisation and adminis- 
tration and to large blocks of clerical work. ‘“ Minor clerical processes have 
not been examined in any more detail than was necessary to reveal the 
possibility of improvement or simplification. Nor have we attempted a staff 
and grading audit. Consequently such economies and improvements as 
have been shown to be obtainable cannot necessarily be assumed to be all 
that might follow a more intensive examination than we were able to make.” 

Summarising the various proposals made in the reports, these, it is said, 
have covered “‘ such matters as organisational changes—mainly with a view 
to economy or to reducing the load of less important work on senior officers 
or to achieve additional emphasis on certain activities ; improving arrange- 
ments for costing control; improving control of staff by further extension 
of the use of work standards ; the elimination of unnecessary processes ; 
and the avoidance of overlapping responsibilities. A few suggestions have 
been made on transfer of duties between Departments, but these relate to 
comparatively minor matters.” 

The report estimates that the implementation of the proposals made 
in all the reports “‘ should, quite apart from resultant increases in efficiency, 
save at least £50,000 per annum and about 120 staff. None of the proposals 
involves any reduction in the services at present provided by the Council.” 


The report continues: ‘‘ These economies constitute a reduction of 
about 10 per cent. in the Corporation’s ‘ administrative overheads,’ i.e., 
headquarters management, including the cost of supervision, clerical staff 
and office materials, involving expenditure of the order of £500,000 per 
annum. The administrative overheads represent only about 7 per cent. 
of the Council’s total revenue expenditure. Certain improvements in the 
management control of the Council’s ‘ operational ’ activities—which absorb 
by far the greater part of the manpower, material and financial resources 
of the Corporation—are proposed in some of the Departmental reports, 
but many of these activities are of a technical character and consequently 
outside the scope of the O. & M. review.” 

Without in any way minimising the value of the review, we think it 
only fair that we should add in this respect that we are satisfied that many 
of the details of reorganisation were already in contemplation or, in some 
instances, in actual process of adoption, and that it is clear from our consider- 
ation of the matter and the comments made to us by the various controlling 
Committees that, in the nature of things, many of the recommendations 
must be regarded as long-term proposals. This is not to say that we are 
not satisfied that substantial improvements in organisation and administrative 
methods will not follow from the review—indeed the reverse in our opinion 
—but at the same time we have been impressed with the general level of 
efficiency and the keen interest on the part of the officers which the investiga- 
tion has revealed and, as we said at the outset, we feel that the Council is 
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indebted to the Heads of Departments and their staffs for their wholehearted 
co-operation in this critical examination. We think it most unfortunate 
that premature publicity of this matter may have given the impression that 
there is an immediate saving of £50,000 per annum in administrative expenses 
to be made, for this is clearly not the case, although substantial economies 
have already been achieved. 

One other point we think it is important for us to make—organisation 
and administrative methods can never be regarded as something which is 
static in any field of administration, and particularly where, as in the case 
of Coventry, many of the municipal services are expanding at a rapid rate. 
This inevitably must bring with it increases in administrative staffs and 
administrative costs and, furthermore, a high rate of expansion tends to 
inflate these costs above the average. These factors, we appreciate, render 
the more important a continuous critical review of organisation and admin- 
istration, and we have complete confidence in the continued concern of the 
Heads of Departments to keep close watch on administrative costs. Further 
than this, we believe that the developments which will follow from the 
implementation of many of the proposals put forward in the reports and, in 
particular, the possibilities of the expansion of the establishment function, 
the use of a specialist Methods Officer, the further development of financial 
control and accounting and the clearer definition by the Council of the 
responsibilities of the Chief Administrative Officer, should materially assist 
in maintaining the high standard of the Corporation’s administration. 


THE FUTURE OF O. & M. WORK 


As to the future of O. & M. work locally and in local government 
generally, the report recalls that one of the purposes of the review was to gain 
experience which would be “ helpful not only to Coventry, but also to local 
authorities generally in considering whether—and, if so, in what form— 
O. & M. as practised for some time in the Central Government service can 
be applied in the field of Local Government.” 

On this aspect of the matter, the report states that, while naturally 
it is for the Council to consider this question from their own viewpoint in 
the light of the results of the present review, “it is clear to us that there is 
considerable scope in Coventry—and doubtless in local government generally 
—for (1) periodic general reviews of parts or the whole of the Corporation’s 
administration ; and (2) specialised examination, on a continuous basis, to 
achieve simplification of procedures, systems and forms, and economies 
through office mechanisation.” 

The report suggests that the examination of procedures and forms, etc., 
could be handled effectively by a member of the local authority’s staff working, 
after suitable training (which, the report says, the Treasury would be glad 
to arrange if desired—a gesture which is much ‘appreciated) as a Methods 
Officer, “‘ but special provision needs to be made to cater for reviews and 
the conduct of major O. & M. assignments.” 

** Our conclusion as a result of the present review is that, to be carried 
out impartially and with freedom to break away from tradition, a general 
review can be carried out most effectively by calling in assistance, on an 
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advisory basis, from outside the local authority’s organisation. We consider 
that any outside organisation making such a review needs to be familiar 
with the difficulties peculiar to local authority administration and to possess 
a broad knowledge of public administration generally.” 

The report continues: ‘‘ Accordingly it seems to us that there is scope 
in local government for the setting up of an O. & M. organisation either 
centrally or for particular areas or particular classes of local authorities 
(1) to be available when required to carry out general reviews or particular 
major examinations ; and (2) to provide a centre or centres for training local 
authorities’ Methods Officers and to supply technical information to them.” 

The report suggests that, if the Council share this view, they might 
consider taking the initiative in the establishment of such an organisation 
or organisations. 

It is the opinion of the Policy Advisory Committee that, at any rate 
in the case of Coventry, there is scope for a continuous and specialised 
examination of administrative procedures, etc. As the report observes: 
“Departments need to be able to call on the services of an officer skilled 
in the examination of procedures, systems and forms ” and the opinion is 
expressed that there is considerable scope for improvements in filing arrange- 
ments and forms design and, as “a further task of some magnitude,” the 
setting up of standards of output against which effective employment of 
clerks and junior administrative staff could be judged, and an assessment 
made of the numbers required. The report recommends the employment 
of a Methods Officer “‘ at above Grade A.P.T. VI” to be on the staff of the 
Chief Administrative Officer and to be available to all departments for advice 
or assistance. 

We accept the suggestion as to the appointment of a Methods Officer 
on the staff of the Chief Administrative Officer and have recommended 
accordingly, but we think the detail should be left to the suggested new 
Committee responsible for establishment work and general administration, 
which is dealt with later in this report. 

On the question of future general reviews or any major examinations 
where it is suggested use should be made of an outside organisation, we 
appreciate the possible advantages of an investigation being undertaken by 
people who have no particular local loyalties and who, therefore, in the 
nature of things, might be in a better position to take a completely impartial 
view. We realise the equal importance of ensuring that the investigators 
have a wide experience of the subtle but important differences between 
local authority administration and other forms of administration, whether 
public or private. The difficulty, as we see it, is to ensure that the outside 
investigatof is properly equipped in this respect and we think it would be a 
mistake to assume that it is not possible to obtain the necessary expert inves- 
tigation from within the local government service, even if it cannot be obtained 
from local resources. It is for these reasons and for the possibilities of 
developing an Organisation and Methods service within local government 
that we think the Council ought to raise the matter initially with the Asso- 
ciation of Municipal Corporations, and a proposal to this end is included in 
our recommendations. 
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COVENTRY AND ORGANISATION AND METHODS 


COMMITTEES AND DEVOLUTION 


We have considered this matter at this stage because of its association 
with the question of organisation and methods. 


In their report the O. & M. investigators draw attention to the following 
extract from the Second Report of the Local Government Manpower Com- 
mittee : 


In order to reconcile the final responsibility of the Council for 
the conduct of their affairs with the requirements of simple and speedy 
administration, a proper distinction must be established between the 
formulation and the application of policy. Unless the power to take 
decisions on the conduct of administrative business is effectively delegated 
or devolved, the time of the Council will be unnecessarily occupied in 
the discussion of detail. This is wasteful in itself and likely to prevent 
the Council from giving adequate time and attention to the study and 
discussion of questions of major policy. 


It will be remembered that it was following this report that the Association 
of Municipal Corporations issued their memorandum on the review of local 
government organisation and procedure quoted at the commencement of 
our report. 


As the O. & M. Report observes, the observations of the Manpower 
Committee, although they relate to Council business, apply equally to 
Committee business and the report continues: ‘‘ There is always a danger 
that the distinction between policy and its execution can be forgotten and 
that, in practice, members of Committees may become more interested in 
the application of principles than in their formulation. There is, in our 
opinion, scope for Committees seriously to review the extent to which they 
can further devolve responsibility to their Chief Officers. To do so would, 
in our view, speed up and simplify administration without in any way 
weakening control.” We are reminded in the report that a few examples of 
possible increased devolution to the officers have been put forward in the 
various departmental O. & M. reports, though the report suggests that 
further examples should be sought and that Committees might undertake 
a thorough review of current practice “in order to : 


(1) Establish, wherever possible and to a greater extent than at 
present, those fields of activity which can be bounded by agreed policy 
within which Chief Officers may operate under instruction from the 
Committees and without reference back, save in circumstances where 
the good sense of the Chief Officer indicates that such reference is 
desirable (subject always to the right of members of the public to refer 
disputed cases to the responsible Committee). 


(2) Assess the real value of all reports and statistical returns sub- 
mitted to them by Departments at regular intervals and decide : 


(a) What returns could be abolished without loss of efficiency ; 


(b) If less frequent submissions would suffice ; 
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(c) Whether less information than at present given would 
suffice in those returns that need to be continued ; and 


(d) The extent to which any necessary returns could be changed 
in form to record only matters which depart from normal expectation 
or plan, in place of a full record of every item.” 


We realise that this is a matter which must be left in the hands of the 
individual Committees and at the same time we are conscious of the fact 
that practice varies considerably as between the different Committees, no 
doubt partly on account of the differing nature of the functions of Committees 
and, to a degree, on the personalities both of members and officers involved. 
We do not think there are any definite rules which we could recommend 
the Council to lay down beyond standardising the clauses in the Instructions 
to Committees covering the delegation of powers of management (subject 
to the submission to the Council for confirmation of major questions of 
principle and matters of new policy), but we think that all Committees might 
well be asked to review their present practice in the light of what is said 
in the O. & M. report and we have made a formal recommendation to this end. 


17. We think it is appropriate that at this point we should place on record 
the sincere thanks of the City Council to the O. & M. Division of H.M. Treasury 
for agreeing to undertake this investigation and for the efficient and courteous 
way in which it was conducted. Apart from the specific recommendations in 
the various reports, we are satisfied that the review provided a valuable stimulus 
to the critical examination of organisation and administrative methods in all 
departments which will be of lasting benefit and we should like to reiterate our 
thanks to the heads of all departments and their staffs for their wholehearted 
co-operation in the investigation. 


18. As to future work in the field of organisation and methods, we are 
satisfied that there is scope for a continuous and specialised examination of the 
organisation and administrative methods and procedures of the Corporation and 
we accordingly recommend the Council to appoint a Methods Officer on the 
staff of the Town Clerk Chief Administrative Officer, the details of the appoint- 
ment to be left in the hands of the new Committee to be responsible for establishment 
work and general administration. 


19. As we initially agreed with the O. & M. Division that one of the 
purposes of the review was to gain experience which might be helpful not only 
locally but to local authorities generally, and as it may not be practicable for 
local authorities generally to contemplate general reviews or, indeed, any major 
examinations of organisation and methods with internal resources, we recommend 
that the Association of Municipal Corporations be asked to consider generally 
what steps could be taken to develop an organisation and methods service within 
local government. 


20. We recommend that the delegation of powers of management to Com- 
mittees (subject to the submission to the Council for confirmation of major 
questions of principle and matters of new policy) should be standardised and 
that the Town Clerk report to the General Purposes Committee on the amendments 
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COVENTRY AND ORGANISATION AND METHODS 


to the instructions to Committees necessary to give effect to this decision, and 
that all Committees be instructed to review their present practice in the matter 
of the devolution of responsibility to Chief Officers in the light of the comments 
in the O. & M. report. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT FUNCTION 


The reports recommend that the arrangements for establishment work 
at both Committee and officer levels should be strengthened to enable the 
establishment function in the full sense to be developed. 

As the reports comment, the establishment function, irrespective of 
how it may be divided between the Committees and departments of the 
local authority, can be regarded as consisting broadly of three elements : 
(1) determination of the numbers and grades of posts (i.e., the “ establish- 
ment’) to be provided for the work of the Corporation ; (2) settlement 
of the conditions of service, such as salaries, wages, hours of attendance, 
leave, etc., on which personnel shall be employed; and (3) provision of 
suitable personnel for the work of the Corporation. 

As is pointed out in the reports, a considerable degree of standardisation 
in local government has been achieved in the field of conditions of service. 
The scheme of the National Joint Council for Local Authorities’ Adminis- 
trative, Professional, Technical and Clerical Grades sets out in detail the 
conditions of service for salaried staffs, and many conditions of service of the 
manual employees are, of course, the subject of national agreements. 

As regards the provision of suitable personnel, “‘ the extent of standard- 
isation has not covered such a wide field,” but what is generally known as 
“the Charter’ makes recommendations on a number of aspects, such as 
qualifications for recruitment and promotion. 

So far as standardisation in the sphere of determining establishments 
and grades of posts is concerned, standardisation of practice has not pro- 
gressed far “ as it is in this sphere that the impact of purely local conditions 
and requirements is strongest.” As the report adds, however, “ even here 
the principle has been developed that posts should be graded rather than 
personnel, and the National Joint Council has made suggestions for appro- 
priate grading of an increasing number of common posts.” 

“The arrangements by which the establishment task is tackled vary 
considerably as between various Authorities. No comprehensive information 
is readily available on this subject, but it does appear that the tendency 
in recent years has been for establishment work to gravitate to an Establish- 
ment Committee and an Establishment Officer.” 

It was against this background, it is said, that establishment work at 
Coventry was examined. 


Determining Establishments and Grading Posts 


The report quotes the views of the Local Government Manpower 
Committee in its second report on the necessity for individual local authorities 
“to secure . . . by continuous review of staff requirements, the economicel 
employment of manpower ” and the conclusion that, whatever the size of 
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authority, “ . some system of continuous and effective oversight is 
needed everywhere, however much it may vary to suit local conditions, if 
staff numbers are to be kept within reasonable limits.” 


The report observes that the Council will naturally wish to be sure 
that their machinery for relating posts to work load and for achieving reason- 
able equality of grading and fairness of numbers as between the various 
departments is as effective as possible, but states that the examination revealed 
indications that there was scope for some improvement in this direction. 
It proceeds to state that, for example, at the beginning of the review there 
were some 200 posts—about 15 per cent. of the salaried staff then employed 
—which could have been filled by Chief Officers immediately without 
reference to the Salaries Committee, as the approved establishments exceeded 
the staff in post by that figure. “ Moreover, it appeared that posts could 
be switched between the various sections into which the larger departments 
were divided without reference to the Committee, although there was some 
difference of opinion as to what might or might not be done in this direction 
and practice was not uniform.” The report adds that during the course 
of the review the staff in post increased by no less than 60, “ although during 
that time the number of new posts authorised by the Salaries Committee 
was only about half that number and these were largely offset by the number 
of posts abolished.” 

Before considering the suggestions advanced in the report for the more 
effective control of the numbers of staff employed, we think we ought to 
deal with these facts. 

It has been represented most strongly to us, on behalf of the Chief 
Officers, that the apparent surplusage in the approved establishments is 
largely illusory, as many of the vacancies exist because of the inability of 
departments to complete their complement of staff for one reason or another, 
and that there are, indeed, in the case of a number of the Departments, urgent 
demands for additional staff, for which provision was deliberately made to 
allow for further recruitment whenever it was possible. It has also been 
represented to us that the comment as to the increase in staff may be mis- 
leading, as there are a number of Departments whose services are expanding 
rapidly, so that further increases have been inevitable. We agree, but we 
concur with the view expressed to us by the Salaries Committee that some 
additional form of central control of establishments is desirable. 

The report advocates two such measures of control. The first, a 
preliminary step, which would “ be no more than a rough and ready means 
of immediately bringing the Committee more closely into touch with the 
current position” by, in effect, the freezing of all establishments at the 
present numbers in posts, and secondly by “a detailed review of establish- 
ments and grades by reference to existing work loads.” 

As to the suggested freezing of establishments, the report states : “‘ Some 
departments are unable to fill certain vacancies for want of suitable applicants, 
but even so, their activities are not seriously affected and it is considered 
that the establishments fixed under the proposed preliminary arrangements 
should be extended to include only those vacant posts where staff are in 
process of being engaged.” As to this proposal we have been informed that 
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a general decision of this sort would do more harm than good in view of 
the constant rapid expansion of many of the municipal services and the 
serious shortages in a number of Departments. The freezing of establishments, 
it has been said, takes no account of the overtime, both official and unofficial, 
which is being worked by many officers, nor of the strain on staff through 
over-work and which the O. & M. reports themselves acknowledge in one 
instance. We have come to the conclusion that a general “ freezing” of 
establishments is not practicable and that it would be better to look to the 
early implementation of the second proposal, in the meantime relying on 
the continued scrutiny of establishment proposals by the Salaries Committee. 


As to the second proposal for the control of establishments, the report 
advocates a detailed review whereby proposed establishments would be laid 
down for the various sections into which the various departments are divided 
(though not excluding the temporary loan of officers from one section to 
another to meet seasonal or exceptional work loads). The report suggests 
dispensing with the annual revision of establishments, in view of this com- 


. prehensive review, and adds: ‘“‘ The Committee might well be provided with 


Se 


a 


ee 








a more realistic control of establishments if proposals for changes were 
considered only as the need for changes could be demonstrated and ‘ Annual 
Revisions ’ discontinued.” What is contemplated is that employing Com- 
mittees on the one hand would put forward their own proposals as the need 
arose, and, on the other, the Establishment Officer would “ generate inquiries 
in particular places as he considered necessary,” bearing in mind “ the need 
for a comprehensive review of each section of the Corporation at intervals 
of not longer than, say, five years.” As the report says, a comprehensive 
review of this nature could not be carried out “ without the services of an 
officer at the centre, acting as the executive officer of the Committee on the 
one hand and, on the other hand, assisting Chief Officers with the review 
of their respective Departments.” 

The question of the appointment of an Establishment Officer is dealt 
with later, but with such an appointment we think much useful work will 
be possible in this matter of the control of establishments, though at the 
same time, it must be realised that a comprehensive review must be part 
of a long-term programme, and whether it would be immediately practicable 
to dispense with annual reviews is by no means certain. 

On the subject of the grading of individual posts, the report notes that 
the national scheme provides no less than 11 grades in the Administrative, 
Professional and Technical Division, and draws attention to the difficulty 
of assessing accurately the grading of any particular post or series of posts 
within such fine limits as these grades provide. It comments also on the 
trend towards the grouping of grades and adds that any movement in this 
direction “ producing, in effect, a more simple structure conceived on a 
broader basis with fewer grades on longer salary scales would be preferable 
and would make it possible more accurately to align individual posts with 
their appropriate grades.” The report does not suggest that development 
in this direction would solve the problem of equitable grading and concludes 
that the Committee “ should have the services of an officer with specialist 
knowledge on grading problems, and who would also be available to advise 
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Chief Officers and Committees on these questions, bearing in mind the 
impact on the grading structure of the Council generally . . . a task which 
falls naturally to the Establishment Officer post.” 

The report mentions other factors affecting economical working which, | 
it is suggested, might also come within the sphere of activity of the specialist | 
establishment officer at the centre, and emphasises the importance of effective + 
supervision in the various organisational units. An important aid to this 
supervision, it is said, is the use of work standards, against which the activities 
of staff can be readily and reliably assessed, and recommends encouraging 
the Chief Officers to use such aids in staff control. The report acknowledges 
the difficulties in devising satisfactory work standards, however, and recom- } 
mends that advice should be available at the centre on these questions. 

Although the suggested use of work standards is an interesting proposal, 
we appreciate that, in many instances, there may be considerable difficulty 
in devising reliable guides. This is a matter which, in our opinion, should 
be carefully considered before it is implemented in any direction and would 
seem to call for preliminary study on the part of the Establishment Officer | 
and his staff before further action is taken. 

The report also draws attention to the possibilities of Staff Suggestion 
Schemes as fostering efficient work methods, provided they are “ sponsored 
at a high level and must therefore be primarily the responsibility of the 
Chief Officer of the operating Department,” though a pool of knowledge 
and experience at the centre would be helpful. 

This appears to us to be a much simpler idea for stimulating departmental 
efficiency and which, we think, might well be examined in consultation 
with the Heads of Departments. 

A possible third factor affecting economical operation is the use of 
an independent audit from time to time of the use of departmental staff, 
which again would become part of the central establishment function. The 
appeal of such a proposal lies in the fact, as the report points out, that, except 
in the case of trading Departments, there is no direct financial incentive 
for the economical running of departments. 

Although in many departments there may be no direct financial incentive 
to economy, we think it would be wrong on that account to infer that Heads 
of Departments have not considered it their responsibility to secure economic 
operation. Whether there is scope for this further development, we consider 
it best to leave in the hands of the proposed new Committee, as this is again 
a matter of long-term policy, in view of the volume of additional work which 
will have to be immediately undertaken if establishment work is to be 
developed along the lines suggested in the report. 


~~ 





Conditions of Service 


Conditions of service, being largely determined by national agreements 
or variations to meet local conditions, call for no special comment in the 
report, except that it is suggested that the actual machinery for the implemen- 
tation of routine regulations might possibly be simplified. This is a matter 
which we feel we can safely leave in the hands of the new Committee. The 
. report draws attention, however, to the possible repercussions on conditions 
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of service and, therefore, on establishment work, of the extension of incentive 
schemes. There is clearly an important financial element in all these schemes 
which will demand close consultation between the Establishment Officer 


hich, | and the City Treasurer’s Department, not only to ensure that the schemes 
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| are financially sound, but also that they preserve uniform and fair conditions 


+ throughout the Corporation’s service. 


Personnel 


The report draws attention to the weaknesses of the present arrangements 
whereby the individual departments are free to recruit staffs within the 
authorised establishment and proposes that the recruitment to the non- 
professional grades common to more than one department (representing 
well over 50 per cent. of the salaried staff) should be canalised through a 
central office. The report states that it would not be the intention to deprive 
individual departments of the final right of selection, but would obviate 
the application of different standards in the selection of applicants and, overall, 
effect some economy of time spent in interviews. The report also suggests 
that, with the development of the central establishment function, it would 
' be unnecessary for Committees to concern themselves with the details of 
the provision of personnel for the lower grades. 

Although we think the detail should be left to the new Committee, we 
are of the opinion that the principle of centralised recruitment of all other 
than purely technical or professional staffs below Grade A.P.T. V should 
be adopted, provided the right of final selection is left with the individual 
employing department. 

As regards promotion, it is suggested that there should be responsibility 
at the centre for watching that, so far as practicable, in the differing circum- 
stances of the various departments, “‘ any unfairness in promoiion prospects 
and in actual promotion ” is eliminated. As the report adds: “ This will 
entail the acceptance of a degree of interchangeability of staff in common 
grades at the request of the central office and would entail the submission 
to the central office of confidential reports on officers at regular intervals.” 


We realise that, as local government is organised on the basis of pro- 
fessional qualification for the posts of Heads of Departments, the principle 
of the free transfer of staff has to be modified in its application and further 
that there is also involved the difficult subject of staff reports which will 
require very careful consideration. We are, however, satisfied (though 
‘again as a matter of long-term policy) that there is scope for the more 
| systematic and centralised review of the welfare and practical post-entry 
training of junior officers in which we include the questions of inter-depart- 
mental transfer and promotion. 

In the matter of training in particular, the report states that this is closely 
allied with the provision of a fully effective staff and that, here again, “ Chief 
Officers might well welcome the availability centrally of advice on training 
programmes, principles of training, etc., to ensure the maintenance of a 
uniformly high standard of training,” and adds that this is specially important 
in the case of newly recruited junior employees where there is a danger of 

their being employed for too long a time on purely routine tasks. 


~~ 
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are gc 

We are reminded that the Chief Officers have already agreed to co- functi 
operate with advice on training to younger employees seeking to find a career’ of ha’ 
in the local government service, and we think that the suggestion in the| the e 
report should operate to produce a more systematic approach to the problem costs. 
and foster post-entry training. As the report mentions, the proposals already | and t 
put forward in Report No. 4 on the typing services are in line with the ; expec 
arrangements visualised for general post-entry training. the we 
As part of the centralised establishment work, the report emphasises 3004 

the desirability of the examination centrally of reasons for cessation of service, 9 th 
which, on occasion, might tie up with the question of possible transfer, before , . 
any decisive action is taken. inaf 
The report warns against the tendency to the production of duplicated } the cc 
records, in the proposed concentration of personnel work at the centre, as| In the 
between the Establishment Officer’s staff and City Treasurer’s pay roli Clerk 
section and the various employing departments. At the same time, it 7 
acknowledges the need which would arise for bringing together at the centre 
information on staffing matters, such as statistics of staff changes, absences) the ct 
and overtime, so that trends could be studied and their importance judged ' ean 
in appraising the effect of various factors, such as terms of employment, fo th 
working conditions, etc., on the efficient running of the Corporation’s ewe 
business. ; mane 
We are satisfied that it would be important to maintain personnel records attach 

in the Establishment Section and a degree of duplication may therefore be! to the 
unavoidable. We would, however, hope that informal consultation would sugge: 
minimise duplication. suppo 
On the question of personnel, the report concludes: “ The importan } Admi 
factor arising from the problems of staffing is the need for consideration! Treas 
at the centre of all questions concerning (1) the best use of staff from the| Sectic 
point of view of the employer, that is, the Corporation not individual Depart-| by th: 
ments, coupled with (2) ensuring that officers are employed in the most| emph: 
suitable posts without prejudice to their opportunities for advancement. Office 
This would, in turn, ensure that the interests of the members of the staff | Office 


ut if 


themselves would be considered objectively at the centre.” | for th 
would 

The Further Development of Establishment Work the pt 

Admi 


The above comments, the report says, underline the need to widen 


the terms of reference of the Salaries Committee for incorporation in a | 
proposed new Committee, which the report entitles “‘ The Establishment | that v 
and General Administration Committee.” We agree, and we have dealt / ys t 
with the constitution of such a Committee in the section of this report on | ™% . 
the organisation of the Corporation as a whole. lon 
a oe | Comn 
As regards the office of Establishment Officer, the report says it is clear —. 
3 : ; Ze Z with t 
that, taking the establishment function as a whole, “‘ the job, even developed | arrans 


on the lines suggested, is not sufficient to stand on its own feet as the sole | .. 
oan ‘ : tion, 
responsibility of a newly created Chief Officer post, as is contemplated by } , . 
‘ : .“-| laid d 
some theorists. The problem is, therefore, to allocate the work to. a Chief 
: PIS to the 
Officer with other responsibilities.” The report proceeds to say that there 
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are good reasons for separating the establishment function from the finance 
to co- function. “‘ It is desirable, in the interests of good staff relationships, and 
career. of harmonious working with senior officers, to avoid the suggestion that 
in the | the establishment function is a negative one tied closely to the cutting of 
‘oblem« costs. Moreover, Committees in their desire both to act as good employers 
ready | and to obtain the most efficient staffing arrangements might reasonably 
th the, expect specialist advice and a positive approach to questions concerning 

the welfare of staff, grading structure from the point of view of career prospects, 
1asises good working conditions, etc., and to be furnished with independent views 
ervice,| on these aspects.” 


before , “In the present organisation of the Corporation the Town Clerk is 

in a particularly good position to provide this approach and also to exercise 
icated > the co-ordinating and advisory aspects of the central establishment function. 
‘re, as| In the present arrangements, therefore, it would be suggested that the Town 
y roll) Clerk should be appointed Establishment Officer.” 


Seis The succeeding paragraph explains the reason for the suggestion being 
evil | put in this particular form. As will be seen later, a suggestion is made for 
eee | the creation of what is described as “‘ a new type of post ” of Chief Adminis- 
udged trative Officer (though it is recommended that the Town Clerk should also 
a be the ‘‘ Chief Administrative Officer”) and the report is at pains to make 
10's cJear the view of its authors that responsibility at officer level for the perfor- 
mance of the establishment function is a responsibility which is more properly 
cords! attached to the post of Chief Administrative Officer as such, rather than 
re be) to the statutory office of Town Clerk. The proposal is coupled with the 
would suggested appointment of a Deputy Establishment Officer “ with a small 
supporting staff... for all central establishment matters,” the Chief 

ortan’ ) Administrative Officer as Establishment Officer taking over from the City 
ration | Treasurer all central establishment matters and the new Establishment 
n the} Section absorbing the establishment work “ at present carried out part-time 
part-| by three or four officers in the City Treasurer’s Department.” The report 
most} emphasises the need to give the appointment of Deputy Establishment 
ment. Officer a sufficient standing, in view of his necessary association with Chief 
- Staff | Officers, Staff Associations and Committees, and suggests at least Grade X 
| for the post. The report visualises that the Deputy Establishment Officer 
would be responsible, on behalf of the Establishment Officer, “ for applying 

the principles laid down from time to time by the Establishment and General 

viden | Administration Committee,” though it recognises that he might need “‘ some 
in a | teinforcement at the higher level for the time being to cope with the questions 
ment | that would no doubt arise on the detailed review of establishments and the 
deal: / Wider use of work standards.” As to the normal working relationship between 
*t on | the Deputy Establishment Officer and the new Committee, the report 
| continues: ‘For example, he would satisfy himself as an agent of the 
| Committee and in association with the Chairman of the Committee and 
with the Chairmen and Chief Officers of employing Committees, that staffing 
arrangements generally were adequate and economical. Where, by negotia- 
tion, provisional agreement was reached on points within the principles 


clear 
oped | 
- sole 


ae laid down by the Committee, the Deputy would simply submit the matter 
‘het .| 0 the Committee for approval. In the event of agreement not being reached, 
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and, of course, in all ‘ out of line’ cases, the matter would be brought before A 
the Committee for discussion (if need be in the presence of the Chairman and 


. , A a concer 
Chief Officer of the employing Committee concerned) and decision.” On accenti 
this aspect of the matter the report concludes: “ As experience was gained | aijocat 


it would no doubt be possible for the Committee to rely on the Deputy | where 
Establishment Officer to an increasing extent so far as detailed case work | ticable 
within the Committee’s general instructions were concerned thereby pro- ~ afort | 
viding the Committee with greater opportunity to concentrate on the broader 


issues and complex questions.” pe 

We have dealt with the question of the post of Chief Administrative ‘ite 
Establishment Officer in a later section of this report. The Salaries Com- "7 " 
mittee, who have given us their views on Report No. 30, state as their opinion ’ ey 
(and we agree) that the Deputy Establishment Officer should be on the , Office: 
staff of the Chief Administrative Officer and have drawn our attention to I 
the importance of the machinery for the performance of the establishment for tt 
function, both as between the new Committee and the departmental Com- és siet 
mittees, between the Establishment Officer and Heads of Departments, and but’ % 
between the Establishment Officer and his Deputy and the new Committee, - for tal 
and we think it is important, therefore, that we should lay down some general | chene 


guiding principles governing these various relationships, and this we have | adiac 
done in our comments and recommendations at the end of this section of 


: ° as ac 
our report. We ought perhaps to add that nothing in these arrangements dele 
would prejudice the existing and well-established practices relating to con- | deciai 


sultation with the various staff and workmen’s organisations, though the L 


Establishment Officer will need to be represented in many instances. ontien 


advan 
Common Office Services other 


~ 


The reports recommend coupling with the duties of Establishment along 
Officer (at the Chief Administrative Officer level) responsibility for arranging | ™V°™" 
for the provision of certain common office services, viz., the provision of I 
accommodation, office equipment, communications, enquiry bureaux, typing effecti 
services, office keeping, printing and stationery, receipt and despatch of mail, | °°™™ 

As is pointed out, some of these common office services, namely, office | Admi 
keeping, printing and stationery, and the receipt and despatch of mail, are { ®RST 
already allocated centrally, but it is suggested that, as they are connected of the 
in some ways with the remaining office services, they might conveniently, | VW ‘ 
as part of the re-organisation, be re-allocated to the Establishment Officer’s | 8°2°™ 
organisation. This would involve the transfer to the Establishment Officer’s | vc 
organisation of (1) office keeping in the main Council Offices, such as cleaning, | loads, 
door keeping, etc., from the City Engineer’s Department and would include | _ \ 
responsibility for arrangements for the security of the offices and their | ™mpor 
contents ; (2) the printing and stationery section of the City Treasurer’s | with < 
Department, with responsibility for the critical scrutiny of the size, form office 
and content of departmental forms—‘ with these broader responsibilities, | bilitie 
which have a bearing on the efficiency of working methods, it is appropriate | the C 
that the section should be part of the Establishment Officer’s organisation ” ; 7 
and (3) the receipt and despatch of mail from the City Treasurer’s Department | emph 
(this only applies to the receipt and despatch of mail in the Council House.) | establ 
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As to the other common office services, these are at the moment the 
concern of the various individual departments themselves: “It seems 
essential that responsibility for taking an overall view should be clearly 
allocated at some central point so that, for example, forward plans are made 
where necessary, developments in any one department are, so far as prac- 
ticable, in line with the general plan of development, and duplication of 
effort as between departments is avoided.” 

The reports envisage that this re-organisation would make an appreciable 
contribution to the smooth running of the work of the Corporation as a 
whole without creating any considerable volume of work at the centre, and 
suggest that the work would fall more naturally to the Chief Clerk under 
the Chief Administrative Officer rather than to the Deputy Establishment 
Officer. 

In the matter of accommodation, it is not suggested that responsibility 
for the provision and maintenance of office accommodation should be 
transferred from the Estates Surveyor’s and the City Engineer’s Departments, 
but would merely allot to the Chief Administrative Officer responsibility 
for taking a broad view of the Council’s requirements as a whole, so that 
there would be an active forward planning at this central point and so that 
ad hoc proposals could be related to the development of the Council’s activities 
as a composite whole. The Town Clerk informs us that he already regards 
this as a part of his function, though the Council has never taken any formal 
decision in the matter. 

In the matter of office equipment, reference is made to the earlier 
recommendation as to standardisation of duplicating machinery—“ similar 
advantages might well be expected to accrue from the standardisation of 
other items of office equipment and also of office furniture ’—and that 
along with this matter should go responsibility for the maintenance of 
inventories of equipment and furniture. 

In similar fashion it is recommended that questions concerning the 
effectiveness and economy of telephone installations and other means of 
communication between buildings should be the responsibility of the Chief 
Administrative Officer, together with the review of enquiry bureaux, to 
ensure that these assume the most convenient form from the point of view 
of the public and the most effective and economical form from the point of 
view of the work of the Council as a whole. Finally, that there should be a 
general oversight of any arrangements for the training of typists, of the 
temporary inter-departmental transfers of typists to meet fluctuating work 
loads, and of any central copy-typing pool. 


We see the logic of these proposals, but at the same time feel it is 


( important not to overburden the Town Clerk/Chief Administrative Officer 





with administrative detail as contrasted with the general oversight of common 
office services and we propose therefore that the following detailed responsi- 
bilities remain with the Chief Officers mentioned: office keeping, etc.— 
the City Engineer ; printing and stationery—the City Treasurer. 

The report on the establishment function concludes: “It should be 
emphasised that there is no suggestion that the additional emphasis on 
establishment matters at the centre should result in the development of a 
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large Establishment Section ”’ ; and suggests that the Deputy Establishment 
Officer would need only a small supporting staff representing, in the main, 
those officers at present engaged on certain aspects of establishment work 
(as opposed to pay roll work) in the City Treasurer’s Department. On the 
common office services side “‘ the questions would be mainly of an adminis- 
trative nature rather than control of day-to-day activities” and, as already 
mentioned, could, it is suggested, best be allocated to the Chief Clerk in 
the Chief Administrative Officer’s Department. “ On both sides the intention 
is not a concentration of detailed work at the centre, but rather the develop- 
ment of a body of advice and the clear allocation of responsibility for watching 
trends and undertaking active long-term planning. This pre-supposes the 
employment in these roles of officers of standing with the necessary specialist 
ability and the personal characteristics to attract and retain the confidence 
of Committees and Chief Officers.” 

It is apparent to us that developments on the lines suggested in this 
report must, in the nature of things, be regarded as long-term developments 
and that their success will be dependent to an important degree upon the 


clear that the proposals cover a large field of development which has not 
previously been explored and, although final judgment must wait upon 
actual experience, it seems to us almost inevitable that there must be some 
increase in the numbers of personnel, even though it may not be very large. 


relationship that exists between the Salaries Committee, the various employing 
Committees, the Chief Officers and the Staff Associations, a relationship 
which is of vital importance in matters so closely affecting the whole work 
of the Corporation and the welfare of the staff.” 


21. We recommend the Council, when reconstituting the Committees for 
the municipal year 1954-5, to appoint a new Standing Committee to be called 
the “ Establishment and General Administration Committee,” consisting of 
ten members, one of whom, as in the case of the present Salaries Committee, 
is to be appointed on the nomination of the Finance Committee, but with no 
provision for “ ex officio” membership; to transfer to the new Committee the 
present functions of the Salaries Committee and those functions of the Policy 
Advisory Committee relating to “improved administration” and “ improved 
co-ordination’; and to charge the new Committee with the duty of maintaining 
@ continuous general oversight of the organisation and administrative efficiency 
of the Corporation as a whole and to develop establishment work on the lines 
indicated in this report. The new Committee to have delegated powers in the 
proposed new standard form as mentioned in paragraph 20. 


22. That the Town Clerk be appointed Establishment Officer with respon- 
sibility to the Establishment and General Administration Committee for the 
development of establishment work in Coventry on the lines indicated in this 
report and that the Establishment and General Administration Committee be 
instructed to appoint a Deputy Establishment Officer and an Establishment 
Section in the Town Clerk’s Department and that such establishment work as 
ts at present carried out in the City Treasurer’s Department (other than pay-roll 
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| 


work and work directly associated therewith) be transferred to the Town Clerk’s 
Department. 


23. We were requested by the Salaries Committee to lay down some guiding 
\ principles for the performance of the enlarged establishment function both as 
' between the Establishment and General Administration Committee and the 
Departmental Committees, between the Establishment Officer and the Heads 
of Departments, and between the Establishment Officer and his deputy and the 
new Committee. 
We think it would be unwise to attempt to describe these relationships in 
) detail, believing that they must be allowed to develop gradually in the light of 
experience. At the same time we think the Departmental Committees must 
’ visualise some loss of ‘“‘ sovereignty”? to the new Committee in establishment 
matters and in the interests of overall administrative efficiency in view of the 
responsibility of the Establishment and General Administration Committee to 
the Council. We think it is important to preserve the right of the Departmental 
| Committees to be represented before the new Committee when important issues 
affecting the department for which they are responsible are being considered, 
! but subject to this (and to major questions of principle or new policy being sub- 
| mitted by the new Committee to the Council for confirmation) it will be essential, 
| in our opinion, for the Council to support the new Committee in its work (the 
| bulk of whose decisions, if our recommendation in paragraph 21 above is adopted, 
| will in any event appear as “ Section II minutes not for confirmation ”’) and to 
discourage any tendency of Departmental Committees repeatedly to submit to 
the new Committee what is virtually the same case. 

As to the relationships between the Establishment Officer and the Heads 
of Departments and Departmental Committees, it must be remembered that the 
Establishment Officer will be responsible to the Establishment and General 
Administration Committee for establishment work in the full sense and in particular 
for ensuring that the staffing arrangements in all departments are adequate 
and economical. We would expect the Establishment Officer, however, under 
normal conditions to work in close informal consultation with and through the 
heads of the various departments and we would expect that in many cases pro- 
visional agreement would be reached between the Establishment Officer and the 
Head of the Department. In cases where the Establishment Officer considered 
it his duty to pursue a difference of opinion with the Head of the Department 
this would be made clear to the Head of the Department and, if necessary, to 
lie Departmental Committee, before it was brought before the Establishment 
fe General Administration Committee and, as we have already said, the 
Departmental Committee should be enabled to make representations on the matter 
to the Establishment and General Administration Committee before a final 
decision 1s taken. 

It will be wise to insist that the Establishment Officer is consulted by the 
Heads of Departments on all establishment matters, though many of the proposals 
will no doubt be initiated by the Heads of Departments. But in some instances 
—and in cases affecting more than one department—the proposals may well 
originate in suggestions from the Establishment Officer and which would again 
be the subject of informal discussion. 
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Ultimate success in this work, we realise, will be largely dependent on the | 


development of a mutual understanding between the various departments and 
the Establishment Section, but we have every confidence in the outcome so long 
as the Establishment Section works through the Heads of Departments. 

So far as the relationship between the Establishment Officer and the | 


Establishment and General Administration Committee is concerned, we hope | 


that in the light of experience (and to use words taken from the report) “it 
would no doubt be possible for the Committee to rely on the Deputy Establishment 
Officer to an increasing extent so far as detailed case work within the Committee’s 


general instructions were concerned,’ so that, as the report stresses, the Committee | 








, 


“ce 


to hav 
The n 


could have better opportunity “‘ to concentrate on the broader issues and complex ' 


questions.” 


24. In our opinion the various points of detail raised in the reports in 
connection with the development of establishment work should be left to the new 
Committee, but we recommend the Council to adopt the policy of the centralised 


| 
th 


of 


recruitment of all staffs other than purely technical or professional staff below | 


Grade A.P.T. V, provided the right of final selection is left with the individual + 


employing departments. 


25. As part of the re-organisation and extension of establishment work, 
we recommend that responsibility for the provision of the following common 
office services be transferred to the Town Clerk Chief Administrative Officer: 

(a) The receipt and despatch of mail from the Council House and the 
new administrative block in Earl Street; 
(b) Office equipment and office furniture including responsibility for 
the maintenance of inventories; 
(c) Telephones and other means of communication between buildings; 
(d) Inquiry bureaux; and 
(e) The general oversight of the typing service, including arrangements 
for the training of typists and for any central copy typing pool. 
The dates of transfer in each case to be fixed by the Establishment and General 
Administration Committee. 


ORGANISATION OF THE CORPORATION AS A WHOLE 
This important section deals with the problem of the Corporation’s 
organisation considered as a whole—a problem which, the authors say, is 
“‘ of great importance and its solution could have far-reaching effects.” 
The outstanding feature of the Corporation’s organisation structure, 
and indeed that of local authorities generally, it is said, is the large number 


of virtually self-contained departments each responsible through its controlling | 


Committee to the Council. 

“It follows that, subject to the ultimate responsibility of the Council, 
Departments and controlling Committees must carry the main responsibility 
for operational or technical efficiency, and also for their own domestic 
administrative efficiency. 
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COVENTRY AND ORGANISATION AND METHODS 


the | “ This ‘ fragmentation ’ leads to certain difficulties which do not seem 
and to have been overcome by measures so far taken to meet them at Coventry. 
long | The main difficulties are : 


(a) The tendency for Departmental staffs to work ‘ Departmentally ” 


the and to lack a sense of being contributors to the efficient operation of the 
hope } Corporation as a whole. 
cc El 
oi “i (6) Special problems of co-ordination resulting from the imprac- 
ws ticability, and undesirability, within the distinctive democratic pattern 
oe of local government, of appointing a single Executive Chief Officer or 
we General Manager to head the Corporation’s administration. 
cf (c) The tendency for staff above a comparatively low grade to 
| specialise or become fixed in the Departments in which they start, with 
si the possible consequences that some officers are not employed in the 
Pre best interests of the Corporation and there is inequality of opportunity 
slised of promotion and inter-departmental transfer. 
elow | (d) The means of providing adequate machinery, below Council 
dual level, to keep the administrative efficiency of the Corporation as a whole 
j under continuous review.” 
f 
ial The report notes that there are, of course, a number of “ central ” 
oct Committees, the duties of which bear on the question of overall efficiency 


of the Corporation’s administration. The Finance and Salaries Committees 
for example have important responsibilities in certain directions in the field 
d the | of general financial control and the co-ordination and supervision of salaries 

and wages and conditions of service: there is a general reference to the 
y for | General Purposes Committee of matters not falling within the purview of 
other Committees, and the Policy Advisory Committee is charged (amongst 
other things) with the general duty of advising the Council “‘ in matters of 
improved administration and improved co-ordination.” The report observes 
too that at the official level the Town Clerk has responsibilities for co-ordina- 
tion and the City Treasurer for such establishment work as has so far been 
undertaken, but the report adds there is no officer with “ general responsibility 
neral | for administrative efficiency outside his own department.” 

Our comment on these observations is that all those engaged in local 
government are aware of the tendency to “ fragmentation” in municipal 
administration, though what the report lists as the four “ main difficulties ” 
-E | are not necessarily the sole causes of this phenomenon. An equally remarkable 
ion’s | phenomenon in local government is the rapid development on the part of 
> Is | gaged representatives of a particular loyalty to the Committees on which 

they serve and indeed to the particular Committee on which they are sitting 
ture, | when decisions are taken. . These loyalties, though admirable in themselves, 
mber | also encourage “ fragmentation.” 
ling | No re-organisation of administration or revision of administrative 

| methods can, in our opinion, be expected of itself to eradicate the unfortunate 
incil, ,’spects of “ Committee-itis,” though we think it can fairly be said that over 
bility |the years the establishment of Committees with what have been called 
estic | horizontal” functions—of which the Finance and Salaries Committees 
are good examples—have encouraged the realisation amongst the members 
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of the Council that there are certain matters in which, in the interests of the 
Corporation as a whole, it is important to develop at the Committee level 
machinery which allows of this overall approach. 

That these “horizontal”? Committees have not always been entirely 


successful despite their terms of reference from the Council is, on reflection, | 
not so very surprising ; indeed, provided that it does not exceed reasonable | 


bounds, we believe that “‘ Committee-itis”” can be taken as a sign of the 
lively interest of elected representatives in their work and the widely varying 
nature of the Council’s responsibilities. At the same time we believe it is 
important that the work of these “horizontal”? Committees should carry 
weight with the departmental Committees and the City Council as they are 
the only means by which, at the policy-making level, the Council can be 
assured of due attention to overall considerations which have such an important 
bearing on the general efficiency and economy of the administration. 

This is a matter which the report does not consider in any detail, and 
which is perhaps not strictly a matter of organisation and methods, but, as 
the report recommends setting up a new Committee to control the enlarged 
establishment work and the general administration of the Corporation, we 


feel it is important to draw attention to this particular aspect of the problem ! 


as it is one which in the final analysis, turns upon conventions and the approach 
of the individual member of the Council rather than upon terms of reference 


from the Council, and must, in our opinion, have a material bearing on the 
| 


success of any administrative re-organisation. 
To return to the report, it is suggested that the solution to the problem 


of “ fragmentation ” at the Committee level is to gather together the functions | 


—whether existing or new—necessary to secure a continuous general oversight 
of the administrative efficiency of the Corporation as a whole and recommends 
the appointment of a new standing Committee (the “ Establishments and 
General Administration Committee” to which reference has been made 
earlier in this report) which would “seek to ensure that the resources of 
the Corporation in manpower and materials were used to the best advantage 
and would match the responsibilities of the Finance Committee in the financial 
field.” As the report observes, such a new Committee would clearly absorb 
the functions of the present Salaries Committee and ought to take over from 


the Policy Advisory Committee responsibility for ‘‘ improved administration ” | 
and “improved co-ordination ” to avoid any possible overlap of Committee | 


responsibilities. 

The view is expressed that it would not suffice merely to extend the 
present responsibility of the Salaries Committee to cover Establishments 
in the wider sense: “‘ We visualise for the new Committee a responsibility 
covering questions of organisation throughout the Corporation, e.g., division 
of functions between Departments, the use of office machines and equipment 
and a positive role in encouraging ‘ improved co-ordination ’ and ‘ improved 
administration.” These are matters outside the scope of a Committee 
concerned only with staffing.” 

In broad terms we think the proposal is the logical outcome of the 
developments in the organisation of Council business which have taken 

place over the past 15 to 20 years and we have already in the earlier section 
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of this report dealing with the development of establishment work proposed 
the establishment of such a Committee as is recommended. The Salaries 
Committee has urged upon us the desirability of the new Committee having 
a membership of not less than ten members (in addition to ex officio members) 
and that every endeavour should be made to bring any new system into 
operation as from the Ist April, 1954. We are of opinion, however, that it 
would be better to defer setting up the new Committee until the Committees 
are re-constituted for the municipal year 1954-5 and that in view of the 
nature of the work which the Committee will be called upon to perform 
it would be preferable to exclude any ex officio membership. What the 
Salaries Committee have also urged upon us as to the importance of the 
inter-Committee and Officer-Committee relationships in the performance of 
the establishment function will be of equal importance in connection with 
the general oversight of administrative efficiency and economy. 

The report proceeds to examine the machinery at the level of adminis- 
tration. On this aspect of the matter the report states : 


At Chief Officer level a post is required with clearly-defined res- 
ponsibilities to take the initiative in all matters affecting the efficiency 
of the Corporation’s administration as a whole and to conduct, on behalf 
of the proposed Establishments and General Administration Committee, 
the day-to-day work of the wider establishment function referred to 
above. 

It would not be realistic, in present circumstances, to contemplate 
an additional Chief Officer post to undertake these duties. The post of 
Town Clerk already carries responsibility for co-ordination and is 
recognised as the principal official post of the Corporation. But it is of 
fundamental importance to consider allocating the duties to a post of 
Town Clerk very different in conception from one which has come 
to be regarded by tradition as carrying primary responsibility for the 
Corporation’s legal and secretarial work, with the nominal and largely 
undefined role of ‘‘ Chief Administrative Officer ” tacked on, as it were, 
by an afterthought. 

We suggest that, in addition to the civic and statutory duties of 
Town Clerk, the duties of the “‘ new post ” should be, under the control 
of the Establishments and General Administration Committee : 


(1) To take a continuing interest in the effectiveness and 
economy of all administrative arrangements throughout the Cor- 
poration ; 

(2) To ensure that administrative activities with which two 
or more departments are concerned are effectively co-ordinated ; 

(3) To act as Establishment Officer and to arrange for the 
provision of common office services where it is more economical 
to provide them on a centralised basis ; 

(4) To furnish an O. & M. service for all Departments ; 


(5) To maintain a broad view of the balance and effectiveness 
of arrangements made to carry out the policy laid down by the 
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Council, and to bring to the notice of Departments (and, if necessary, 
Committees) the need for any change. 


These duties are wholly administrative and constitute those of a 
Chief Administrative Officer in the full sense of the term. 


ar 


On this important question we have received detailed reports from the - 


Town Clerk and all the Heads of Departments. 


In his report the Town Clerk has said : 


For very many years by custom, and for several years by virtue 
of nationally agreed conditions of service, the Town Clerk has been 
the Council’s Chief Administrative Officer (though few authorities have 
attempted to define precisely what authority they wished the Town 
Clerk to exercise). It is not quite true to say that there is no officer 
who has any general responsibility for administrative efficiency outside 
his own department. I have no responsibility for the internal adminis- 


trative efficiency of other departments, but I have consistently endeavoured | 
to co-ordinate administration, though I have “‘ persuaded ” rather than | 


“* ensured ” it (“‘ ensure,” it will be noted, is the word used in the report). 
This is one of the principal functions of the senior officers of my depart- 


ment and I personally have done an enormous amount of work of this | 


kind, e.g., in relation to Central Redevelopment. In this respect the 
report is less than fair to the position which holds in Coventry and is 
a little out of date, even though there may have been no formal authority 
from the Council to “‘ ensure” co-ordination and no “ responsibility ” 
on me to seek the intervention of a Committee if persuasion has failed. 
I am sure that the Council can confidently rely on the continued co- 
operation of all Chief Officers and their staffs, but presumably the 
O. & M. investigators were satisfied that reliance on this co-operation 
is not sufficient to ensure administrative efficiency and economy, since 
they were constrained to emphasise the need of “ entirely new machinery ” 
and the “‘ far-reaching effects ” of the solution which they advance. 

The limits of my responsibility for administrative co-ordination 
have, therefore, been a little uncertain. It certainly has never been said 
to be part of my normal functions “ to keep the administrative efficiency 
of the Corporation as a whole under continuous review,” 
been a function of any Committee of the Council—indeed the information 
necessary to enable this to be done has never been available to any single 
officer or committee. 

I assume that what is said as to “ the impracticability and undesir- 
ability ” of appointing any local government officer as a single Executive 
Chief Officer to head the administration is accepted by everyone and 
that there is also general agreement that the Chief Administrative Officer 


“could not, and should not attempt to, relieve Departments of their | 


full responsibility for operational and technical matters and their primary 
responsibility for their own domestic administrative efficiency.” 

If these limitations upon what a Chief Administrative Officer in 
local government might be expected to do are generally accepted, it 
appears to me that what one may envisage as the duties of the Town 
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ary, Clerk in his capacity as Chief Administrative Officer are : 


(1) The co-ordination of the activities of the Departments 
és of the Corporation ; and 


(2) The oversight of general administrative efficiency ; 


on 


the + for which the main “ tools of trade ” would be: (a) establishment work 
in the widest sense ; (6) the work of the suggested “‘ methods officer ” ; 
(c) the calling together of officers in informal conference ; and (d) the 
knowledge built up from attendance either personally or through senior 
rtue staff at the Committees of the Council. 
‘ 
a The other Chief Officers have given us a joint opinion on some aspects 
own ) of the matter, but a number of them have also submitted individual observa- 
jcer | tions. In their joint report the Chief Officers say : 
side Having had experience collectively in more than forty other local 
nis- authorities, the Chief Officers believe that in general administration, 
ired | co-ordination and establishment work, Coventry’s tradition and practices 
than | compare well with the best of local government practice. We agree, 
ort). | however, that there may be room for experiment. 
art- On the official side, there would be a Chief Administrative Officer 
this | who would be responsible for co-ordination and for keeping in continuous 
the | touch with Departments to secure general efficiency. This officer would 
id is | be the Town Clerk. The report thus gives definition to the expression 
rity “© Chief Administrative Officer,” which occurs in the national conditions 
- of service for Town Clerks, and which the Council has adopted. 
iled. In practice we take the recommendation to mean that the Chief 
, CO- Administrative Officer would co-ordinate the work of the departments, 
the and would act as establishment and methods officer. Save in the most 
ition exceptional circumstances, he would not initiate the approach to com- 
since mittees in matters for which a Head of a Department is responsible. He 
sry” would, however, be concerned that no matter was brought before a 
‘ Committee until any necessary consultations had taken place. Similarly 
ation when decisions involving several officers were reached he would be 
said concerned to see that each carried out his appropriate part of the decision. 
ency | The underlying idea is not new to Coventry, where it has been 
this traditional for many years for the Town Clerk to co-ordinate the work 
ation of the departments. This co-ordination has been particularly close in 
ingle | the case of redevelopment, and the implementation of the O. & M. 


1 report would mean a similar level of co-ordination was achieved in all 
esif- services. 


utive Those officers who wish to make observations on the main point 
and at issue, i.e., the widening of the duties of the Town Clerk as chief 
ficer | administrator, have done so in the other report. If the Council do 
their decide to implement them all the officers think that the following points 
mary | are of prime importance : 

or in (a) Chief Officers note that in connection with the appointment 
d, it of a Chief Administrative Officer, the O. & M. report says that 
‘own “no new empire is contemplated.” We hope that the increased 
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supervision and co-ordination would not operate to slow up admin- 4d ¢¢ 
istrative processes, e.g., in filling of vacancies, or in the adaptation |*h¢ Pt 
of the machinery to meet new and possibly unforeseen circumstances, 50° 

Indeed it would be calamitous if the new suggestions brought an | 7 
additional layer of administration into existence. There must be | and th 
the maximum flexibility in movement of staff and work people, where 
and the number of staff appointments made through central] | WC 

machinery should be kept down to the minimum, i.e., to general, | !°W2 
clerical and similar types on the lower grades. Some of the Chief j rather 
Officers also fear that the new arrangements will mean increased jsaid to 


central establishment charges with very small return to the individual ythat th 
services. “At the 
Mhere 1 


(6) Careful definition of the responsibilities of the Chief | stablis 
Administrative Officer and the Chief Officers would be imperative, |+ the 
to ensure on the one hand that the Chief Administrative Officer Town 
took full responsibility for any over-riding administrative advice \hithert 
to committees and, on the other, that Heads of Departments do not f 
hide behind the Chief Administrative Officer to avoid their domestic | ' 
administrative responsibilities. In particular, the Chief Officers |lerk é 
regard it as important that the present practice under which contacts |“° 9° 
between the Chief Administrative Officer and the other Departments |"*P0!t- 
are made through or with the authority of the Chief Officer of the |“ @ 
Department should be maintained. eo 

(c) The Chief Administrative Officer must be supported by iene 
staff who are equally willing to take the wide administrative view. fyost an 
In particular, personnel selected for the posts of Deputy Establish- \regard ; 
ments Officer and Methods Officer should be people of good calibre land the 
who can understand departmental points of view and earn the |,dminis 
respect of Chief Officers, otherwise the feeling of responsibility of 
heads of departments may be impaired. Local authorities are} Th 
largely dependent upon the zeal of their officers because objective 
measures of efficiency are difficult to apply. of 





(d) Continuous co-operation would be necessary between the} for 
departments. The pattern of administration suggested by O. & M.| pos 
would be completely wrecked either by a Chief Administrative} wor 
Officer who interfered with departmental responsibilities or by| all 
Chief Officers who failed to co-operate. This is not put forward \ larg 
as an argument against the proposals, but merely as a reminder | of t 
that they depend upon the continuous exercise of the utmost wisdom }  re-s 
and restraint by all officers. effe 


We have very carefully considered the views put before us by the Town but 
Clerk and the other Chief Officers and have come to the conclusion that | Est: 
the Council ought to give the Town Clerk some indication of what they offic 
understand by the expression “‘ Chief Administrative Officer” and what the 
part they wish him to take if, as we have recommended, the Council decide sucl 
to set up a central Committee with the enlarged establishment function offic 
and charged with the duty of the general oversight of administrative efficiency dep: 
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{min- and economy. In doing so, we do not anticipate any radical departure from 
ration | the practice which has developed of recent years and which appears to work 
nces, smoothly as between the Town Clerk and the other Chief Officers, but we 
ht a j think it would be as well for the Council formally to recognise the right 


be | and the responsibility of the Town Clerk to intervene in administration 
Sople. where he considers it necessary, in an endeavour to carry out the duties 
entral ‘which the Council asks him to assume. We realise that the success of the 
neral. | own Clerk/Chief Administrative Officer in this role must always turn 
Chief ‘rather on personalities than on formal authority, and, from what has been 
‘eased |Said to us both by the Town Clerk and the Chief Officers, we feel confident 
ridugl that the further development of the office on these lines will be successful. 
lAt the same time, it must be realised that, just as at the Committee level 

‘here will be a Committee charged by the Council with responsibility for 

Chief | stablishment work and overall administrative efficiency and economy, so 
‘ative, |at the officer level the Council will have declared the responsibility of the 
)fficer Town Clerk to the new Committee in these matters, some of which have 


advice jhitherto not always been acknowledged as coming within his purview. 


lo not z ; 
. | As to the formal statement of the duties attaching to the office of Town 
mestic } 8 


fficers (Clerk in the capacity of Chief Administrative Officer, we think that we can 
do no better than to recommend that this be in the terms used in the O. & M. 
report. We have no doubt that these duties attach to the office of Town 
Clerk and we can only reiterate that basically we believe we are doing little 
more than giving formal recognition to the authority which the Council has 
impliedly reposed in the office of Town Clerk of more recent years. Such 
ed by jg statement will, however, expressly recognise the changing nature of the 
view, {post and the direction in which the Council feel it should develop if greater 
iblish- \regard is to be had, with the growing complexity of municipal administration 
calibre jand the development of municipal services, to the maintenance of overall 
n the |dministrative efficiency. 

lity of 

-s are| Lhe O. & M. report proceeds : 

jective 


ntacts 
ments 
of the 


Apart from changing the nature of the principal post, the effect 
of these changes would be to place upon it a substantial responsibility 
on the for the maintenance of administrative efficiency, since the holder of the 
& M.| post, with the authority and support of the proposed new Committee, 
trative} would have the obligation of satisfying himself by direct inquiry that 
or by} all was well in the conduct of the affairs of the Corporation. . . . No 
ward | large “empire” is contemplated for the new post, since the essence 
ninder | of the proposal is a redefinition of responsibilities at the centre and a 
isdom }/ re-shaping of the organisation structure to cope with them more 
effectively. An additional post would be required for a Methods Officer ; 
Town| but the post for a full-time assistant on establishment work (Deputy 
n that | Establishment Officer) would merely replace the part-time services of 
t they | Officers at present in the City Treasurer’s Department. Apart from 
what | the staff necessary to deal with the civic and statutory duties . . . and 
decide | such additional tasks as obviously have to be performed by the principal 
nction| Officer (e.g., civil defence controller designate), we visualise three sub- 
ciency} departments under the Town Clerk/Chief Administrative Officer : 
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(1) Chief Administrative Assistant and Deputy—for Committee an/ 
office work ; (2) Deputy Establishment Officer ; and (3) Methods Officer, 


Although we appreciate the sense in which the statement is made thai 
no large “empire” is contemplated, the “ substantial responsibility ” fo\ 
overall administrative efficiency, co-ordination, establishment work wa} 
administrative methods obviously makes the post of Town Clerk/Chief 
Administrative Officer one of very wide responsibility and, as we have alread; 
said in connection with the development of establishment work and th 
proposed methods service, we think it would be dangerous to assume tha 
the ‘‘ new post,” in the light of actual experience, will not call for som 
additional staff. All the proposals contemplate activities which, to a} 
important extent, have not so far been undertaken. 


i ee om 6k 8 Ae 


ft 

The suggested organisation structure of the Town Clerk/Chief Adminis) | 
trative Officer’s Department raises one point of detail which we think importan! gi 
enough to deal with here—it is a point which arises generally on the position. _ | 
of Deputy Heads of Departments in local government. The O. & M. repory 4 
infer that the Corporation should adopt the understanding of the function) .a4, 
of a Deputy in line with what is apparently Civil Service practice, whetdanor 
normally a Deputy is allotted specific responsibility only for certain sectionygare 
of the organisation. We agree with the Town Clerk that local governmen),, ..,, 
practice is firmly based on the concept of the Deputy of a Department workin. 5,4. 
to a degree in parallel with his Chief, a practice which we believe not oni “le 
enables the work of the Depariicats to proceed unhindered when, for anyyip 
reason, the Head is absent, but is calculated to give better service to th 
members of the Council and to the public. This is one of the respects 
which we believe an attempt should not be made to draw a parallel betwe 
local government and the Civil Service, for the former is in so much close 
contact with its “‘ customer” that the time element is an important facto 
to be borne in mind in determining the internal organisation. This woul 
mean, in the case of the office of Town Clerk/Chief Administrative Officer 
that we should expect the Deputy Town Clerk to keep abreast in a gener 
way with all the activities of the Department so-that, in terms of organisation 
he, with the Town Clerk/Chief Administrative Officer, would exercise 
general supervision over the three sub-departments mentioned in the repo: 
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We appreciate to the full, and-would draw particular attention to, w 4 

is said in the O. & M. report concerning the re-shaping of the structuty 4. 
both at Committee and Officer level in the interests of overall administrativgye pp, 
efficiency and economy. Re-organisation of itself will not achieve the end) ip. | 
which is sought : ional 
What is of equal, if not greater, importance is to foster in everyon mor: 


—whether elected representative or officer—a sense of responsibilit) the T 
for ensuring, so far as lies within his power, that the working arrangement} +, ; 
within the new organisation structure operate smoothly and efficiently, ‘ok 
The success of the new arrangements would depend very largeljport to 
on the organisational changes being matched by the personality, leader} go 
ship, drive and initiative of the Town Clerk/Chief Administrative Officettne oo, 
It would be essential, in securing the co-operation of his Chief Offic that , 
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tee an’ = colleagues, that he should put the emphasis on co-ordination rather 
Officer) than control and that he should act as an auxiliary to the operational 
ade tha! Departments. Notwithstanding his general responsibility for the 
ty” fy. administrative efficiency of the Corporation as a whole, he could not, 
| and should not attempt to, relieve Departments of their full responsibility 


xia for operational and technical matters and their primary responsibility 
 altesds for their own domestic administrative efficiency. Given full co-operation 
and th the new arrangements in the centre of the Corporation should benefit 
me the individual Departments no less than the Corporation as a whole. 

or sony The spirit of co-operation between Departments ought to extend 
, to al all down the line. Implementation of the proposals in the O. & M. 


report on establishment work for increased attention to recruitment, 
} training, promotion and inter-change of staff between Departments 
idminis/ should go some way towards increasing the interest of officers of all 
nportan| grades in the affairs of the Corporation as a whole as well as the affairs 
position of their own Department. 
- Tepors; As to the future of the post of Chief Administrative Officer, we have 
functiotiready quoted the opinion expressed in the report that “ it is of fundamental 
2) where portance to consider allocating the duties to a post of Town Clerk very 
- Sectlomigifferent in conception from one which has come to be regarded by tradition 
ernmetiys carrying primary responsibility for the Corporation’s legal and secretarial 
 WOTKilivork, with the nominal and largely undefined role of ‘ Chief Administrative 
cer’ tacked on, as it were, by an after-thought ” and the list of duties 
» for alishich the report suggests, and which we have recommended, should be 
ce tO thénecifically added to the “ civic and statutory duties ” of Town Clerk, which 
dditional duties ‘‘ constitute those of a Chief Administrative Officer in the 
sense of the term.” 


ot fs Because of what the report describes as ‘ changing the nature of the 
in wae rincipal post,” whereby there is placed upon it a substantial responsibility 
t the maintenance of administrative efficiency, the report adds that it 
would no longer be appropriate for the holder of the post also to be the 
uncil’s Legal Adviser because that would serve to obscure the purely 
inistrative nature of the post and weaken it by the association of unrelated 
ivities. We consider that legal functions should be performed in a separate 
Legal Adviser’s branch constituted from the Corporation’s existing 
ources.” A little later the report expresses the opinion: “ The designation 
StructUl¥ the top officer post in the Corporation as wholly administrative would 
inistratlVve the incidental effect of throwing the post open for future generations 
© the ent the basis of their administrative abilities and not primarily of their pro- 
sional or technical qualifications. We think it could not fail to improve 
_ everyolge morale of staff and their. corporate spirit if they felt that they could aspire 
onsibilit} the Town Clerk/Chief Administrative Officer post.” 


ingem¢n" This aspect of the report has been strongly criticised by the Town Clerk 
efficiently, we have included in the appendix to this report the extracts from his 
ry largelport to us dealing with this aspect of the matter. 

ty, leader} §o far as the Heads of Departments are concerned, there appears to be 
ve Officttine conflict of opinion. On the one hand the view bas been expressed to 
ief Officf that the Chief Administrative Officer should continue to have “a fully 
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fledged legal qualification’ and that the co-ordination of the work of dl will, 1 
departments which the report seeks to achieve can be obtained “ Withow ive 1 
the creation of a new profession of Chief Administrative Officer ” and thy in 
the arguments in favour of the appointment of a Chief Administrative Offic, =e 
“‘ are already covered in the existing routine.”’ On the other hand some 

the Chief Officers have said that the essence of the O. & M. recommendation, 
is that the Chief Administrative Officer “‘ should be freed of any speci; 
loyalty to any particular profession or service so that he can look at question 
from the point of view of the Council’s administration as a single entity’ 
and that accordingly he should have no responsibility for legal work ani 
indeed, that all the senior staff of his Department “ should be recruited equal, 
from all or any of the professions and should approach problems from th 
point of view of the Council as a whole and not from any specialised viewJast p; 
whether legal, financial, engineering or otherwise.” ‘Comn 


As we have already quoted, all the Heads of Departments have reportdunder 
to us that the idea behind the appointment of a Chief Administrative Offic much 
‘is not new to Coventry where it has been traditional for many years fifo the 
the Town Clerk to co-ordinate the work of the departments. This cgi do | 
ordination has been particularly close in the case of redevelopment, and ththe dt 
implementation of the O. & M. report would mean a similar level of ojwhich 


ordination was achieved in all services.” for th 
We have carefully considered the opinions of the Town Clerk and th “gt 


other Chief Officers. We appreciate that there are a number of other mt nage 
which by statute are attached to the post of Town Clerk/Chief Administratiy) . 
Officer, wnich it might be said with equal force also serve “ to obscure eve 0 
purely administrative nature of the post ” and which theoretically, we support” sa 
should be dissociated from the Chief Administrative Officer function. wyS4™' 
are also impressed with the argument that Committees would continue i)" 3 
need expert legal advice in the same way as they all receive expert financg’P“ 
advice, and that, as the Chief Administrative Officer’s staff must be responsib would 
for Committee work, either they would need an extensive practical knowled Counc 
of the law or there would have to be separate representation of the leg} 9, 
Department at Committee meetings, for it is even less possible to judge itis ¢ q 
advance when a point of law is likely to arise than it is possible to pre-estimaljynders 
when financial issues will be involved. We think the Town Clerk has ma 
a sound point that in practice senior staff are appointed for their knowle 
of administration rather than their legal qualifications alone, though we afpurely 
of opinion that there is something to be said for widening the basis of recruit ynr 
ment to the senior ranks and for removing some of the present restrictionhhroug 
on legal qualification. The fact remains that, short of acceptance by locdgoyrt 
authorities at large of some revision of the academic qualifications for tlpecesgj 
post of Town Clerk/Chief Administrative Officer, we feel that in most ca$grrieg 
it would not be practicable or economical to subscribe to the principle othyith y, 
separate legal Department. We think the development of establishmefarse. 
work should facilitate wider recruitment to the Town Clerk/Chief Adminis mini 
trative Officer’s Department, and this, coupled with the practice in Covenit}ty the 
of the Town Clerk giving articles of clerkship to those members of the stafgiven - 
who have demonstrated their administrative ability and academic inclination the 
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tk of ahi, to some degree, acknowledge the increasing emphasis on the administra- 

Withow ive nature of the post of Town Clerk/Chief Administrative Officer. Further 
and thé+han this we do not think it would be wise to go at the present juncture ; 
iu ee however the office of Town Clerk/Chief Administrative Officer becomes 


SOME .cant we think that the position should be reviewed. 

endation; 

LY specie 

question APPENDIX 

> entity’ Extract from Town Clerk’s report on 

oe - “* Qualifications of the Chief Administrative Officer ” 
d equali, 


from th 8, If, in the light of the Council’s views upon the questions posed in the 
sed viewJast paragraph, it is possible to arrive at well-understood and workable inter- 

Committee and inter-departmental arrangements, I subscribe to the principles 
: reportaunderlying Reports Nos. 30 and 31. I do not, however, find myself in so 
ve Offic much agreement with the views expressed in Part VI of Report No. 31 as 
years foto the qualifications of the officer to discharge the new functions. In particular 
This do not agree that it is of fundamental importance to consider allocating 
, and thvhe duties to a post of Town Clerk “ very different in conception from one 
el of pwhich has come to be regarded by tradition as carrying primary responsibility 

for the Corporation’s legal and secretarial work. . . .” (Much of my own 
‘work and that of my deputy and the senior solicitors could not be classified 


7 i s either “legal ” or “ secretarial.”’) 
<a The report apparently envisages that the Town Clerk Chief Administra- 


scure thtu"e Officer is to continue to be responsible for the duties generally referred 
| suppref” as “ Committee work ” ; indeed, the Town Clerk and the Chief Admin- 
ion, Wasttative Officer being one person, this must be so, and it is impossible for 
ntinue pm tO envisage a Chief Administrative Officer discharging his functions 
Goan properly unless he is actively engaged in the Committee work (though I 
ypwould hesitate to describe this as “secretarial” work) and remains the 
Council’s principal channel of communication. 








sponsi 
nowled 
: “ 9, Whether he must also remain responsible for the Council’s legal work 
judge is a question which permits of greater scope for argument, though I do not 
~estimaliynderstand why the report should select legal work alone (rather than, say, 
has mailections work, the local land registry or civil defence) from the “ civic and 
nowled§atutory duties ” of the Town Clerk as particularly likely to “‘ obscure the 
th We apurely administrative nature of the post and weaken it by the association 
f recrulMof unrelated activities.” If by legal work is meant no more than the carrying 
StriclloMthrough of conveyances, leases, agreements, contracts, prosecutions and 
- by locdpourt work, I am inclined to agree. These functions do not, however, 
S for tnecessitate the setting up of a separate Department; they are at present 
10St CaFearried out under the direct supervision of the Principal Assistant Solicitor 
ciple otfwith very little personal control by myself, except where questions of policy 
olishmetyrise, But there is practical advantage and economy in the association of the 
Adminisidministrative side of the office with the purely legal work, e.g., in relation 


Coveni 0 the carrying through of compulsory purchase orders, the priority to be 
* the Stgiven to individual land purchases, the promotion of Parliamentary Bills 
linatiom}or the content of redevelopment leases. 
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10. If, however, the report implies that the Chief Administrative Office, solely 
should have no duties of a character requiring legal qualifications (and thi) is so 
implication is reinforced by what is said in paragraph 49 about recruitmen admit 
to the post of Chief Administrative Officer) I profoundly disagree. Ther office: 
appear to me to be misconceptions in this idea, which has been sedulously or in} 
fostered in recent years. Lelse I 


It is true that in the Civil Service there are many purely administratiy, in 2 ¢ 
posts at high level which are occupied by persons having no legal qualifications staff ' 
and that there are Civil Servants with legal qualifications whose primay legal : 
function is to give advice on legal matters to the administrative officers, | 
does not follow that the same pattern is appropriate in local government, of the 
indeed the absence in the Civil Service of anything which resembles th Clerk 
Committee system in local government makes the analogy invalid. It of the 
also the experience of my Department that when we have any dispute with =! 
Civil Servants on a point of administrative procedure which is rooted jy 4 Wi¢ 
statutory requirements, difficulty frequently arises: the administratiy better 
officer is unable to take a purely “ administrative” view of the problem be ov 
because as a layman he may not depart from the view expressed to him earliep tecrul 
by his Department’s legal adviser. ya 
I have heard it said repeatedly that the objection to the combinatio aes 
of the appointments of Chief Administrative Officer and Solicitor to the has (i 
Corporation is that the Chief Administrative Officer should be free of any broad 
particular professional or departmental loyalty, though at the same time i! Clerk 
is said that the Chief Administrative Officer must have an extensive practica) duty t 
knowledge of local government and be a man with professional training. 

If it is wise to insist on the latter (and I personally would agree) then on disive 
can never guarantee the freedom of the Chief Administrative Officer from lore 
professional or departmental loyalty of one sort or another. The safeguard. 

clearly lies in the careful selection of the Chief Administrative Officer and 


; t 
not in a theory which logically leads to the very type of appointment which Biot 
both officers and members would wish to avoid. the ad 


If, as the report suggests (see paragraph 45), the aim is to free the Chie!) or Jeg 
Administrative Officer of all functions which would obscure the administrative\ to atte 
nature of the post, then one would appoint a Chief Administrative Officer} pyt jt 
quite independent of the Town Clerk’s or any other Department and with #of plan 
separate staff. This would not only be unrealistic “ in present circumstances,’|yw, th 
but, on reflection, will be seen to be quite impractical, and one is brought 
back to the conclusion that the remedy lies in the selection of the holder, 13 
of the office of Town Clerk. ations 


11. As is said in paragraph 8 of this report, the Town Clerk/Chief ake tk 
Administrative Officer is to remain responsible for Committee work. For” @W 
this reason alone, I consider it vital that he and senior members of his Depart-/St¢™ 
ment should be administrators with experience of law and it is quite unrealj*atel 
to suggest separating the legal advice. de 

I do not quarrel with the words of paragraph 49 of the report “ throwing /° the 
the post open for future generations on the basis of their administrative 40m 
abilities and not primarily of their professional or technical qualifications,” Pt W 
but I do not accept the inference that Town Clerks have been appointed 
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e Office, solely because of their legal qualifications, nor the further inference which 
and thi) is sometimes drawn that training in the law is an active detriment to an 
ruitmen administrator. Training in the law is as much a necessity to an administrative 
Ther officer in my Department as training in accountancy to a City Treasurer 
dulousl, or in medicine and public health to a Medical Officer of Health for, as someone 
else has written, modern local government administration is so ‘‘ enmeshed 
istrative in a closely woven network of law and departmental orders ” that the senior 
ication, staff of the Department must have a wide and practical knowledge of the 
priman legal framework within which they must work. 
cers. |} In this context it is perhaps relevant to ask whether the abandonment 
rnments of the practice (common up to the end of last century) of appointing Town 
bles th: Clerks with no legal qualifications is not the result of practical experience 
|. It of the inconvenience and cost which the practice caused. 
ute wij AS to administrative knowledge and experience, clearly this should be 
yoted jy 28 Wide as possible, but where (within local government) is it to be obtained 
istratiy. better than within the principal administrative Department? It should not 
problem be overlooked that to a growing extent staff with legal qualifications are 
n earlies tecruited from those who have been given their articles and subsequently 
}trained in the law because of the ability they have demonstrated in admin- 
bination istrative posts. If recruitment to the staff of the Town Clerk’s Department 
- to thy has (in this sense) been too restricted in the past, I am heartily in favour of 
of am fOadening the basis and this is one of the obvious possibilities if the Town 
‘| Clerk is to be the Establishment Officer with (amongst other things) the 


time it . : a 
practicd duty to advise on inter-departmental transfer and promotion of staff. 


training, 


nen ie 12. As to the practical application of the theory that the Chief Adminis- 


trative Officer should not be required to have legal qualifications and that 


“ from there should be a separate post of Corporation Solicitor, there would be 
tig innumerable difficulties in day-to-day work. In any event, if the system 
| 


. | were to be adopted, it would produce no saving in either manpower or money 
—indeed the reverse—and it would further complicate administration. If 
the administrative officers attending Committees were not to be responsible 

ae Chief for legal advice, representatives of the Corporation Solicitor would also need 

istrativt\ attend. It is very tempting to endeavour to make the law fit administration, 

: Officer but it cannot always be done, and if, to take one example, the administration 

1 with 4 of planning and central redevelopment had been effected regardless of planning 


ne law, the results (particularly financially) could have been disastrous. 
rought 


> holder 13. It seems to me that those who are at present decrying legal qualifi- 
ations as an asset for the post of Chief Administrative Officer are led to 

rk /Chief ke that point of view not, as is suggested, because a professional training 
k. For{ law is inappropriate, but because they dislike the limits imposed by the 
Depart-\ystem under which legal qualifications are at present obtained. It is unfor- 
> unreal|tinately true that at present one can only qualify as a solicitor after serving 
der articles to a lawyer and so, in practice, become eligible for promotion 

hrowing |? the office of Town Clerk. Such promotion is, however, by no means 
istrative Utomatic and I think that the chances of anyone being promoted to that 
ations,”/"St who had served solely on the purely legal side of a town clerk’s office 


pointed Very remote. 


it W: 
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If a broadening of the basis of recruitment to the Chief Administratiy, 
Officer’s staff in the manner suggested in paragraph 11 above is still though 
to be insufficient, then the proper way to tackle the problem, I sugges 
is to find a method by which legal qualifications can be obtained other tha 
by the service of articles to a lawyer, say, by some sort of system equivalen; 
to that by which one may become a member of the Institute of Municipi, 
Treasurers and Accountants without the articles necessary to become ; 
Chartered Accountant. This is, of course, a very far reaching idea ani 
one which cannot be settled by local action, but I feel sure that it is th 
fundamental, although unexpressed, reason for the misconceived criticisr 
of training in the law as a qualification for the post of Chief Administratiy:, 


Officer in local government. si 
T 


26. We have earlier in this report recommended the Council to charge th? Cc 
proposed Establishment and General Administration Committee with the duty the si 
of maintaining a continuous general oversight of the organisation and adminiy \egisla 
trative efficiency of the Corporation as a whole and the suggested guiding principk: of loc: 
for the performance of the enlarged establishment function will apply equall\. S 
to the new Committee’s discharge of its responsibilities for the general oversigh| be sai 
of administrative efficiency and economy. We feel it is of importance to emphasie of the 
that the new Committee must have the support of the Council and of the Depart of the 
mental Committees, as it ts the only means by which, at the policy making level\ been i 
the Council will be assured of attention to those overall considerations whit T 
have an important bearing on the general efficiency and economy of the Corpor) many 
ation’s administration. choice 


27. We recommend that the Town Clerk as the Chief Administrative Officer) into b 


be formally allocated the following responsibilities: - hi 


(1) To take a continuing interest in the effectiveness and economy o| uD 
all administrative arrangements throughout the Corporation; in its a 
the ex 
accom4 
} sick, a: 

(3) To furnish an O. & M. service for all Departments; to live 

(4) To maintain a broad view of the balance and effectiveness of “tVIC€ 
arrangements made to carry out the policy laid down by the Council ani ™*O | 
to bring to the notice of Departments (and if necessary Committees) the neci 
for any change; 


(2) To ensure that administrative activities with which two or mor 
Departments are concerned are effectively co-ordinated; 


1 
the adi 


£ j 
and that for the performance of these duties the Town Clerk be responsible to . voy 


the Establishment and General Administration Committee. dains has 
What we have said previously in connection with the development of estab}; more 
lishment work as to the Officer-Committee relationships is of equal importancé xe mc 
in connection with the performance of these duties; duties which, although ih sigma 
some degree a recognition of the authority the Council has impliedly reposed yficer 
in the office in the past, are now formally placed upon the Town Clerk. dd legi 
enabled 
fnancia 
applicas 
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and This paper was presented to the Annual Conference of the Association of 
Tod th: Municipal Corporations, September, 1953, and is reported here by kind 
riticisn permission of the Secretary of the: Association. 

strativ:, 


FTER five years’ experience of the working of the social legislation which 
urge th: came into operation in 1948, it seems an opportune moment to review 
he dut) the situation and to consider how far the co-ordinated service which this 
dminis: \egislation aimed at producing has been achieved, particularly in the work 
inciple of local authorities. 
equal’, | Social welfare is generally understood, but not often defined. It might 
versigh| be said, however, that social welfare consists in promoting the well-being 
iphasiv, of the individual as a member of the community; and reading the titles 
Depari| of the various Acts one feels that some such general definition must have 
ig level} been in the minds of those who drafted them. 

s qwhicl These Acts, which now, directly or indirectly, affect the lives of so 
Corpor: many people, came into operation simultaneously on 5th July, 1948. The 
choice of a common operative date was deliberate, and aimed at bringing 
Office) into being a linked service designed to cover the main vicissitudes of daily 
life ; it was soon apparent, however, that some links in the chain were missing, 

or were tenuously made. 
10my 0} The Act which has probably caused the greatest anxiety to local authorities 
in its administration is the National Assistance Act, 1948. This Act abolished 
or mort te existing Poor Law and substituted for it a service of financial aid and 
accommodation for persons in need ; a statutory welfare service for disabled, 
) sick, aged and other persons who, for one reason or another, were unable 
to live their lives without some outside help; and various supplementary 
mess of &tVices. These services were to be provided either by the central Govern- 
rcil an ent, acting through the National Assistance Board, or by local authorities. 
he ae Under the old Poor Law, the local authority was solely responsible for 
the administration of financial relief for the destitute and for the provision 
of institutional accommodation for those who required it. The removal 
of the first of these functions has resulted in a less fully co-ordinated service 
than used to exist. Although it is true that the financial assistance available 
f estab+ is more generous than in the past, that the conditions attaching to its receipt 
ortanc: sxe more in accordance with the present-day outlook, and the so-called 
ugh i% sigma of being on poor relief has been removed, the fact that the relieving 
reposes officer no longer exists under any title is a retrogressive step. Under the 
dd legislation, a person in need applied to the relieving officer, whose functions 
enabled him to deal with the case according to all its requirements. Where 
fnancial assistance only is required, it may be no greater hardship for the 
applicant to approach the National Assistance Board than the relieving 


sible to 
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officer, but in a substantial number of cases the applicant for financial relief 
sooner or later needs other help which only the local authority can give 
satisfactorily, and although co-operation between the National Assistance 
Board and the local authority can be, and usually is, achieved on a personal 
basis, it is only at the expense of duplication of administration. f 

Again, the fact that the National Assistance Board is required to provide) 
reception centres for “‘ persons without a settled way of living,” while th 
local authority provides accommodation for other types of people, suggest; 
an academic segregation of vagrants which, translated into practice, ha 
presented some difficulties to both the Board and the local authorities. Ther 
was much ‘o be said for the old casual wards and public assistance institution , 
which, though by present standards their conditions were too rigorous, di 
permit of some consideration being given to the needs of a family as a unit? 

Another administrative problem which has arisen from the Nationa) 
Assistance Act is the provision by local authorities of temporary accommo: 
dation. This has been aggravated by the housing shortage, and even with 
the utmost good will between the housing authority and the welfare authority, 
and the strictest interpretation by the latter of S. 21 (1) (6) of the Act, ther! 
remains with most welfare authorities a hard core of families in temporary 
accommodation who, usually owing to their own irresponsibility, cannot be| 
removed and who occupy accommodation which may at any time be needed| 
for genuine emergencies. The firm measures taken by some local authorities 
during the past 12 months to cope with this problem are an indication of the! 
great gap between the Act and the fact. Complications are added by th 
non-existence of a satisfactory alternative to the old Law of Settlement 
which enabled persons to be removed to the district of their origin ; th 
lack of this is felt particularly in districts into which there has been an influr| 
of labour, e.g., from Southern Ireland, where the tendency of the wife and! 
family to follow the breadwinner before he has made any satisfactory arrange. 
ments for their accommodation has presented a real problem, which ha 
not been lessened by the fact that in so many of these cases the individuals 
appear to regard it as their right to be accommodated indefinitely by the | 
local authority. 

Another complication which frequently arises is the non-payment of 
rent by council house tenants who are in receipt of National Assistance. 
The National Assistance Board says, quite rightly, that it is the responsibility 
of the tenant to pay his rent, and that the Board, therefore, cannot undertake 
to pay the rent direct to the landlord, even when this is a public body ; but 
in practice such tenants, or their wives, are so often bad managers, with 
the result that the rent remains unpaid, arrears accumulate and, before long, 
the local authority is faced with the necessity for dealing with another 
** problem family.” 

Local authority functions under the National Assistance Act are linked 
with those of hospital authorities under the National Health Service Act, 
1946, in relation to the aged and disabled, who may start as the responsibility 
of the local authority under Part III of the National Assistance Act, but often 
become subjects for the hospital services. Here, where there is scope fora 
classic example of co-ordinated services, there occurs one of the most serious 
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CO-ORDINATION OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


gaps in the social legislation of 1948, since the care of those elderly people, 
too often unwanted by their relatives and too frail to live in an ordinary old 

eople’s home, but not ill enough to require attention in hospital, is not 
the responsibility of any public body. It has been left to a voluntary body, 


* the National Corporation for the Care of Old People, to attempt to bridge 


this gap, but so far its experiments have proceeded slowly, though this has 
not been through any lack of enthusiasm on the part of the corporation, or 
the local authorities and hospital authorities, whose aid has been enlisted. 
A similar “ half-way house” appears also to be required for elderly 
eople who have become senile or mentally confused. Under existing 
legislation, the only way of dealing with these persons, once they are unable 
to stay in their own homes, is by taking them to mental hospitals where 
they occupy beds which are urgently needed for cases of severe mental illness. 
Local authorities could presumably establish homes for these old people 
under S. 21 (1) (a) of the National Assistance Act, but even if amidst their 
other preoccupations they did so, it seems likely that such homes would not 
meet the need unless they were closely linked to a mental hospital in order 
that the residents might have the necessary skilled medical supervision. 


A complete survey of the health services would take too long, but here 
also responsibility is divided between the central and the local authority. 
Opinions vary as to whether the setting up of hospital authorities directly 
responsible to the Minister of Health was a progressive step, especially from 
the financial aspect, but it should be observed that, although local health 
authorities are required to provide a comprehensive range of services, their 
control over some of them is to a considerable extent at the mercy of other 
authorities. This is particularly true of the ambulance service, where the 
demands of the hospitals, especially in the areas of the smaller county boroughs 
which are also large hospital centres, may impose a heavy burden. Again, 
the removal from the local authority of responsibility for the treatment of 
tuberculosis, leaving only general duties under S. 28, has meant that co- 
ordination has had to be achieved on a personal rather than official basis. 
In fact, the whole liaison between hospital and local authority services has 
been on a personal basis, rather than a truly administrative one, by the 
appointment of representatives of hospital authorities on local health com- 
mittees, and by consultation between the Minister of Health and the local 
health authorities, as a result of which the latter are invited to nominate 
suitable persons to serve on hospital boards. It is not suggested that this 
is entirely a bad thing, but it is inevitable that there must be some gaps. 


With the abolition of the Poor Law, it was also necessary to introduce 
legislation to deal with those children who had been subject to it. The 
publication of the Curtis Report revealed many loopholes in the existing 
services for children deprived of a normal home life, as well as divided 
functions within the local authority itself. It was perhaps for this reason 
that the Children Act of 1948 went into more detail than was necessary 
about the duties of local authorities, which are relatively more comprehensive 
than under the two Acts already mentioned. Because the general duty of 
the local authority as set out in S. 12 is so widely drawn, the provision of an 
integrated service has presented far fewer practical problems than have 
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either the National Health Service or Part III of the National Assistance Act, 
It has, indeed, been possible to extend the children’s service beyond those 
statutorily in the care of the local authority to those children still living in 
their own homes who may be suffering from neglect or ill-treatment, and, 
as a result of the joint ministerial circular of July, 1950, local authorities - 
were given definite encouragement to co-ordinate not only the work of their 
own departments coming into contact with families where such cases might’ 
be found, but the work of other statutory bodies and voluntary organisation; 
which might be directly or indirectly concerned. As a result, some genuinely 
constructive work has been done, though it has been hampered by such 
things as the shortage of housing accommodation (which is at the root of 
many of the problems), and has provided a practical demonstration of the ’ 
value of a true synthesis of services. It is clear that there is in the area of , 
most local authorities a wide field for family case work, and it may be that, | 
to carry out their duties in the future, local authorities will need trained| 


staff competent to deal with every side of a family’s life, instead of, as at U 
present, a number of officers each specialising in some one aspect of social] “|| 
welfare. . of it 


It will not be necessary to touch more than briefly on the fourth of the has | 
great “ 1948” Acts, since the National Insurance Act, 1946, is administered , P¢t' 
entirely by the central Government, and local authorities are affected only 1789 
in so far as those they are assisting may be in receipt of benefits. The same bienf 
remark applies to some earlier social legislation of a less general character, ‘@¢ 
e.g., the Family Allowances Act, 1945, and the Disabled Persons Employment} °*2t 
Act, 1944 (though the latter is linked with the welfare of persons suffering child 
from various handicaps who are being helped by local authorities). wom 

The subject of housing has only been mentioned in passing, but no{ ™0St 
survey of the situation can be complete without a realisation that a large ) 60” 
number of the practical problems in welfare which confront local authorities} ent 
today are fundamentally housing problems ; and it is difficult to see howa fit. 
fully co-ordinated welfare service, whether or not covered by statutory} form 
provisions, can be achieved until local authorities, who are responsible for} ™ ki 
the provision of accommodation whether in houses or residential institutions, Law, 
have enough at their disposal. : 

This paper has naturally tended to stress matters in which there is lack| #S1St 
of co-ordination at the statutory level, but it has not overlooked the fact} Msttt 
that at a practical level an attempt has been made to overcome the more auth 
serious deficiencies of the legislation. Local authorities realise more clearly} Te 
than ever before that not only must their own services, especially those by th 
dealing with people as individuals, be closely integrated, but that they must of liv 
be ready to co-operate to the full with other bodies and organisations. There ) ®S!St 
must also be a revival of the realisation that the individual must have as great | 
a regard for his obligations as for his rights. Particularly must the coming schen 
generation have instilled into them what have come to be looked upon as} ®SSist 
the old-fashioned habits of thrift and self-reliance and be made aware of| Peopl 
their responsibilities to their families, if social welfare is to be fully effective. , MUSt 
cover 
pensi 
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Social Security in France 
PART II 


By BARBARA RODGERS 


Mrs. Rodgers completes her survey of the French Social Security system 
with an account of the Public Assistance service and an appraisal of the 
interesting method of co-ordinating the various welfare services. 


me assistance has as long and complicated a history in France as in our 
own country, but it is only necessary to indicate some of the main features 


_ of its development in recent years. Of these perhaps the most important 


has been the tendency to develop assistance as of right to certain categories of 
persons. This was in keeping with a principle which the revolutionaries of 
1789 sought to establish. “‘ L’assistance n’a été jusqu’ici regardée que comme un 
bienfait, elle est un devoir”’.' But the assistances obligatoires (statutory assis- 
tance) were not introduced until the end of the last and beginning of this 
century: the main dates being free medical assistance in 1893, assistance to 
children in 1904, to the old, the infirm and the incurable in 1905, to pregnant 
women and to large families in 1913. More have been added since and now 
most needy persons fall into one category or another. For the rest the 
communes have a permissive power, enabling them to give temporary, supple- 
mentary or emergency relief (assistance facultative) to residual cases as they see 
fit. Assistance may be given in cash or in kind. One of the most important 
forms of statutory assistance—free medical assistance—is purely an assistance 
in kind. Assistance for the aged may consist, in the words of our old Poor 
Law, of indoor or outdoor relief. 

There has been a steady movement away from the idea that public 
assistance is for the indigent only. Even in the 19th century many of the 
institutions, such as the hospitals and homes run by the public assistance . 
authorities, provided for paying as well as non paying patients. And more 
recently, in order to help those with small fixed incomes who were not covered 
by the new social insurance schemes and were badly hit by the rise in the cost 
of living, the State has recognised a new class of persons entitled to special 
assistance—the économiquement faibles. 

The increasing coverage of the social insurance and family allowance 
schemes is gradually reducing the numbers of those in need, but public 
assistance has still an important role to play, particularly in the care of old 
people, of homeless children, and in the provision of medical services. It 
must be remembered that as yet barely 60 per cent. of the population are 
covered for medical benefits under the insurance scheme, and the insurance 
pension and assistance to retired workers are again only for the insured classes. 





1La Rochefoucauld Liancourt in a report to the Constituent Assembly, 30th May, 
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Administration 


A Decree Law of 1935 consolidated previous assistance legislation, 
introduced a common means test for all forms of statutory assistance and made! dépa 
the département responsible for their administration. Both the State and the» gépq 
Commune are however wholly responsible for certain services and each makesa_ agec 
contribution towards the départemental ones. There are also of course the ° 
complications introduced by the French law of settlement. They result in an 
extremely intricate pattern of cross payments between département and 
département and State and département, but at least everyone has a settlement 
in a département or the State. It will be simplest to describe the actual services 
by dealing with each of these authorities in turn. } 


The Central Authority 


The central authority is the Ministry of Health and Population. In 
addition to its supervisory duties and to the substantial financial contribution 
(varying from 78.78 per cent. in the Landes to 26.79 per cent. in the Alpes- 
Maritimes”) which it makes to the départemental services, it finances entirely ; 
a few specialised institutions (for example the National Institution for the | 
Deaf and Dumb), and three special forms of assistance : 


(a) Military allowances for necessitous serving men’s families; 


(6) Aide aux économiquement faibles, which takes two forms : 


(i) A Social Card (carte sociale) which entitles its holder to 
certain benefits, namely, free medical assistance, free legal aid, the 
reduction of one return railway journey a year which is granted to all 
those entitled to holidays with pay, and the Special Rent Allowance 
(described below). To be entitled to a Social Card one must either 
be in receipt of the statutory assistance for the old, infirm or incurable, 
or be over 65 (or if unfit for work over 60) and have an annual income 
of less than 104,000 francs (138,000 if married). 


(ii) A Temporary Allowance of 28,200 francs a year for those 
whose total income including the allowance does not exceed the 
income limits for the Social Card. This allowance, first introduced 
in 1946 and frequently changed, is regarded as a purely temporary 
measure to meet the needs of the many old people not covered by the 
insurance pension or the allowance for retired workers, and to 
supplement the very inadequate statutory old age assistance. 


(c) Since 1948 a Special Rent Allowance has been granted to the 
économiquement faibles, to compensate them for the rent increases permitted 
in that year. Besides the holders of the Social Card, others whose 
resources are less than the basic wage upon which family allowances are 

‘ calculated can be granted this special form of assistance. 





*M. André Laporte. 





L’ Assistance Publique et Privée en France, January, 1952, p.10. 
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The “ Départemental” Assistance Services 


islation, Public assistance services account for some 63 per cent. of the ordinary 
id made! départemental budget. These statutory assistance services for which the 
and the département is responsible fall into three groups: those for the sick, for the 
makesa| aged and handicapped, and those for the child and family. 

arse the * 








sig (a) Free Medical Assistance covers domiciliary medical care and 
elena hospital treatment. The list of those entitled to this assistance is revised 
serv each year. The beneficiaries may choose their doctor from those ap- 
} proved by the département. Where hospital treatment is required the 
département pays the fixed charge for a third class patient, since, except 
} in Paris and Marseilles, the administration of the public hospitals is now 
quite separate from that of public assistance. There are also special 
on. In statutory assistance services for the tuberculous and mentally ill, although 
ribution the Départemental psychiatric hopsitals, as they are now called, are today 
 Alpes- like other hospitals only an assistance service in so far as the public 
entirely | assistance authority defrays the fees of the patient who cannot pay. 
for the | 
(6) Assistance to the Old, the Infirm and the Incurable takes two 
milies;| forms—an allowance or maintenance in a hospital or home. To be 
: entitled to this one must be over 65, or unable to earn a living because of 
infirmity or an incurable disease, and in need. The statutory allowance 
since 1949 is 1,600 francs a month for those under 60 and 700 francs for 
Ider to those over (2,020 and 1,120 francs for those living in the Département 
rid, the of the Seine). The old people will also be entitled to the allowance for 
d to all the économiquement faibles, but the two together only amount to about 
owance £4a month (and less for those living outside the Paris area). The commune 
t either will frequently supplement this with a small additional allowance, or with 
‘urable, coal or food tickets, but such additions are purely discretionary and vary 
income from commune to commune. Certain regular resources such as pensions 
and savings are partially disregarded, but for the rest they are set off 
against the amount of the allowance. If institutional care is required 
r those (and the applicant is willing to accept his assistance in this form), his 
ed the means (with the same exemptions) must not exceed the cost of the hospital 
oduced bed, the place in a Home, or occasionally a foster home. In 1949 there 
porary were 144,000 beds in public institutions and 24,500 beds in private 
by the institutions for those in receipt of this assistance. Except in Paris this 
and to accommodation is considered adequate in quantity but not in quality’. 
Assistance to the Blind and Severely Handicapped was only intro- 
duced in 1945, but the present law (it was amended in 1949) has several 
to the interesting features. Those who suffer from a permanent incapacity of 
‘mitted more than 80 per cent., which is not due to the infirmity of old age, are 
whose entitled to the same benefits as the blind. All receive a Disablement 
ces are Card (carte d’invalidité), which entitles them to certain benefits including 
rehabilitation, vocational training and sheltered employment. There is a 
pension (in this case equivalent to the allowance for retired workers), 
a 3Brian Chapman. Introduction to French Local Government, p.,191. 
‘Laporte, p. 16. 101 

















most of them have an assigned role to play in one or other form of statutory 
assistance, and are consequently subject to départemental and State control, 
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granted to those who are unable to work or who cannot earn more than a! 
quarter of the average wage for the département. For those who have 
other means it is reduced, but never falls below 5 per cent. of the total 
pension. There is the usual increased allowance for “ constant atten-| 
dance.” Parents of handicapped children (blind, deaf and dumb or) 
mentally defective) of under 15 years of age are also entitled to a special | 
allowance, if the children are receiving special treatment or instruction, 
Yet another interesting feature of this legislation is that handicaps dis- 
covered in children or in those who are incapable of acting for themselves 
have been made compulsorily notifiable. 


} 
(c) Assistance to Children covers most of the work of our Children’s 
Departments, but it also includes various measures which have been taken 
in France to prevent the desertion of children, such as the Maisons| 
Maternelles (the maternity and mother and baby Homes, mainly for the 
unmarried mother) and the monetary allowances made to such er) 
and to deserted wives or husbands. In most départements this has become | 
a highly specialised branch of the assistance service in which the Prefect, 
advised by a Conseil de Famille of six members of which at least one must 
be a woman, and the Divisional Inspectors of Population play an important 
part. A team of special social workers in the service of the département 
are usually responsible for the field work—for finding and supervising 
foster homes and for keeping in touch with the Maternity and Children’s 
Homes. A distinction is made between : 

(i) Children protected by the service. These may be enfant 
surveillés (roughly child care protection cases), enfants secourus 
(cases in which parents or relatives are receiving financial aid to 
bring up the child), enfants recueillis temporairement (sometimes 
referred to as “enfants en dépét”— children who come into care 
temporarily while mother is in hospital, etc.) or enfants en garde 
(neglect or delinquency cases where the court has committed the 
children to the child care service, but where the parents have only 
been partially deprived of parental rights and there is the possibility 
of the children being returned). 

(ii) Wards of the State (known up to 1943 as pupilles de l’assistance 
publique). These are the orphans and abandoned children and the 
children of parents who have been deprived of all parental rights. 


(d) Assistance to the Family (largely reorganised in 1939 by the 
Code de la Famille) is still granted in a few cases to meet the needs of 
those not entitled to family allowances and to supplement the resources 
of some widowed mothers and others. 


The Commune’s Relief Services 


Almost all public assistance institutions are communal in origin. Today 
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SOCIAL SECURITY IN FRANCE 


for example the hospitals and Homes. Nevertheless, for the larger communes 
particularly, there is still a good deal of room for local initiative and participa- 
tion in the administration of most of the statutory assistance services, and for 
independent action in the exercise of their residuary powers in the matter of 
relief giving. 

Every commune must have a Bureau d’ Assistance. The Bureau is com- 
posed of the mayor (and virtually is the mayor in the smaller communes), 
two members of the town council and four members nominated by the Prefect. 
Its function is to receive applications for any form of statutory assistance 
(except for the assistance to children), to carry out any necessary investigations 
and to prepare the cases for the decision of the Cantonal Commission’ which 
grants the assistance. Subsequently it must administer the assistance granted, 


) which in the case of medical assistance may involve not merely the payment 


of medical charges but providing a service such as a dispensary. There is an 
appeal against the decision of the Cantonal Commission to the département 
and from the département to the Ministry. Since the Commission may only 
meet every few months there is an emergency procedure by which the mayor 
or Prefect can deal with cases of sickness. 

The Bureau de Bienfaisance, which is a wholly communal responsibility, 
may or may not function quite separately from the Bureau d’ Assistance. Its 
powers are all permissive and consequently there is great variation from 
commune to commune. It deals mainly with emergency and temporary cases 
and with the supplementation of social insurance or statutory assistance 
payments. Some will run Old People’s Clubs, day nurseries, holiday camps 
or employ social workers. It disposes not only of monies voted to it by the 
town, but of one third of the proceeds of the entertainment tax (with Pre- 
fectorial approval) and of voluntary monies received as gifts or legacies. 

L’ Assistance Publique de Paris is a very special institution whose history 
and present administration is a subject of study in itself.6 Administered under 
very close ministerial control by a Director General (appointed by the President 
of the Republic) and a Secretary General (appointed by the Minister of 
Health on the advice of the Prefect), it is responsible not only for all domiciliary 
assistance both statutory and permissive, but also for the hospitals and other 
institutions and for the two essentially départemental services of -maternity 
and child welfare and the child care service. It has a total establishment of 
some 34,000 persons and an estimated budget of about £44 million for 1954. 

By way of illustration, a typical working class district of Paris with some 
200,000 inhabitants had on its books in January, 1952: 


(a) In receipt of statutory assistance—659 old people, 604 blind and 
handicapped, and 155 necessitous families ; also 1,200 on the free medical 
relief list. 


(6) In receipt of communal relief—1,389 needy persons and most 
of the aged and handicapped in receipt of statutory assistance in so far 
as they were receiving an extra 500 francs, and in many cases a fuel 





5The canton is a group of communes and this commission is presided over by the 
fuge de Paix with the Conseiller Général of the canton as an ex officio member. 

®See Laporte (op. cit.). Also Cent Ans D’Assistance Publique a Paris 1848-1949, 
and L’ Aide Mémoire de L’ Assistance & Domicile, both published by the Administration 
Générale de L’Assistance Publique de Paris. 
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allowance of 900 francs, a month from communal funds. mont 
(c) 759 unemployed. There is no special statutory assistance for the ria 
unemployed, but at present some £6 to £7 million a year is voted by the oar, 

State for their relief. The conditions on which this shall be given are laid _ 4 

down in a decree of 13th March, 1951. In Paris, proof of genuine un- | yas 

employment (to the satisfaction of the Employment Exchange), of need * i tl 
and of one year’s residence in the département is required, and the till 
maximum allowance is fixed at about 55s. a week for a man and wife. ° de 

It may be increased for children, but is reduced by 20 per cent. after ” 

a year, and by 10 per cent. in each subsequent year. of di 

Only a small proportion of the unemployed in the country (about * oi 

15 per cent., or 50,000 to 60,000 in the course of a year) have sought this \ na 

assistance in recent years. Since not all the money allocated by the ail 

State to the local Unemployment Funds (Fonds de Chémage) has been Bees 

taken up, it is argued that the needs of the unemployed are adequately very 

met in this way. Doubtless many manage to live on their family allow-' |... 
ances and their savings, or, if they have no savings, on their relatives. In | 8 sie 
most localities the means test applied ensures that these resources are | seh 
drawn on before any allowance is granted. $ publ 
prep 

Public Assistance in Britain and in France test 

In Britain a deep-rooted hatred of the Poor Law (which despite the Royal | 
Commission of 1909 was never radically reformed) led to special categories of red 
persons being removed from its orbit altogether, to be relieved “ not by way it 
of Poor Law ”—old people by the non-contributory pensions administered py 
by the Customs and Excise, the blind by special Blind Persons’ Welfare Mans 
Committees of the local authorities, the unemployed by a new central authority, pie 
the Unemployment Assistance Board. The Boards of Guardians and later the | 
Public Assistance Committees remained to relieve the substantial number of | “=” 
residuary cases. In France, on the other hand, the old system of relief-giving sate 
was reformed at the beginning of the century and superseded by a new public } aa 
assistance service, which in its day was more liberally and more soundly | : 
conceivew.than ours. It met the popular feeling that such common causes of } ™ 
distress as old age, sickness and large families should receive more generous - 
treatment, by granting these specially favoured groups assistance as of right. — 
These rights were defined by statute but administered locally ; relief of the 
residuary cases, which was left entirely to the commune, became a compara- 
tively unimportant feature of the assistance service. 

The British assistance services have now been reformed along with the 
newer social security services. All monetary assistance is administered by the | ¢o-0 
National Assistance Board, which is essentially a general relief-giving agency | in F 
even though, for administrative purposes, it may classify its applicants in | by | 
order to pay some on a higher scale or in a different manner. Since it has the | sery 
responsibility of relieving all cases of need, the emergency and the temporary | Min 
as well as the long-term, it has had to be given a certain amount of elasticity | are: 
and discretion—more than is permitted in the administration of statutory / all t 
assistance in France. The National Assistance Board normally only provides 
104 
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SOCIAL SECURITY IN FRANCE 


monetary assistance ; the National Health Service has made medical relief 
unnecessary and the institutional and child care services are now dealt with on a 
functional basis by special departments of the local authorities. 

There are clearly advantages in our system, which is comparatively simple 


© to administer and, even more important, easily understood by those in need. 


(How complicated it must be to be a needy old person in France!) Moreover, 
for those concerned with social policy, it is easy to see exactly how many people 
still need assistance and for what reasons, to what extent insurance benefits are 
inadequate, and what needs are not met by the insurance scheme at all. 

In France, as in Britain, social security benefits have become the first line 
of defence against need for a large proportion of the population and public 
assistance has now a purely residuary, but nevertheless essential, role to play. 
For no social security system is complete without an adequate assistance 
service to secure the last line of defence. In its present unreformed state the 
French public assistance service appears to be meeting this new situation in a 
very clumsy and inadequate way, but the adoption of a simpler scheme of 
general assistance would involve a recognition of the right to assistance on 
proof of need, without having to show that one was also over 65, blind, or 
likely to abandon one’s child, etc. There is singularly little concern about 
public assistance in France, so it is difficult to know whether they would be 
prepared to accept this principle and to modify their ideas about the mcans 
test to be applied to every applicant for assistance. 

On the other hand there are two features of our reorganised assistance 
service which are not likely to appeal to the French. The first is thai assistance 
has been taken out of the hands of the local authorities altogether. This is 
neither likely to happen in France nor is it necessary. Their experience since 
1935 has already shown how some measure of uniformity and financial support 
from the State can be combined with local administration. Secondly the 
divorce of the administration of monetary relief from that of other welfare 
services is even more out of keeping with French ideas and is not without its 
critics in this country. The assistance to the aged entitles an old person to a 
monetary allowance, to a hospital bed or to a place in an institution, according 
to his needs. The allowance may be small and the institutional accommodation 
far from fulfilling modern ideas, but the hospital bed or place in a Home is 
generally speaking guaranteed as much as the monetary allowance, which is 
more than we can claim to have achieved by our system. 


CO-ORDINATION 
The Problem 


In France as in Great Britain there is a demand for more and better 
co-ordination of the social services. To complete the picture of social services 
in France one must add to this account of the wide range of services provided 
by the social security and public assistance organisations, other essential 
services provided by the départemental and municipal boards of health, the 
Ministry of Labour’s inspectorate, employers, the schools (welfare officers 
are attached to most schools) and by voluntary organisations. How indeed are 
all these services co-ordinated both at administrative and consumer levels ? 

In Great Britain the pattern is much clearer. On the whole services have 
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been organised on a functional basis to meet specific needs, and in theory at 
least, the responsibility for meeting each category of need is laid squarely on 
one central or local authority department so that there is universal coverage, 
Our need for co-ordination is primarily at consumer level, since any one 


individual or family is likely to need the services of several agencies, all of ) 


which, in order to supply their particular services, have to make a separate 
approach. Despite some waste of effort this works tolerably well for clearly 
defined needs which can be met by a more or less automatic service, but unless 
there is good co-ordination it may break down in borderline cases (e.g., the 
old person who is not sick enough for a hospital bed but is too infirm fora 
local authority Home), and where the social ills from which the individual 
family are suffering are too complex to be treated by a series of specialists.’ 
While each concentrates on his own service no one is encouraged to look at the 
family as a whole, no one has time (or often the understanding) to get to the 
root of the trouble. So it is that those in the greatest distress and most in need 
of help can run the whole gamut of our social services and receive little real 
benefit. 


- 


The Joint Circular issued by the Ministries of Health and Education and | 


the Children’s Branch of the Home Office to Local Authorities in August, 


1950, focused attention on this weakness in our social services. The circular | 


was concerned with child neglect, which, it was argued, is rarely due to one 


factor (such as the mother’s illness or the father’s unemployment), but to a | 


complexity of interrelated problems, which no one social service is designed to 
meet, but which it should be possible to meet by better co-operation among 
those administering existing services. Local Authorities were therefore asked 


to appoint one of their chief officers as a Designated Officer, to whom cases | 


of neglect could be reported and who could encourage (by case conferences 


and the like) better team work among the different social workers in order to | 


give more consistent and constructive help to these families. 


It is interesting to compare our circular with the French Co-ordination 
Act which was passed at the same time—on 4th August, 1950. The case fora 
more systematic co-ordination of social services is made on somewhat different 
grounds in France. As we have seen, their agencies are not limited to the 
provision of a single category of service (cash benefits, health services, child 
welfare, etc.), they are freer to experiment in meeting new needs and to 
develop their policy in response to the needs which they discover in the field. 
So the family allowance organisation is conceived as having a special mandate 
for family welfare, looks at the family as a whole and is continually seeking new. 
ways of helping it. On the other hand, the independence and initiative left 
to the particular or local group inevitably makes for an unequal distribution of 
services. Services are on the whole less universal and less uniform than in 
this country, although since 1945 big efforts have been made to provide a 
comprehensive coverage for certain basic services (e.g., the cash benefits of the 
social security organisations, maternity and child welfare). Moreover, in an 
attempt to individualise the service, to tailor it to meet the individual need, a 
vast number of investigations into applicants’ circumstances have to be made. 





*See The Neglected Child and the Social Services by David Donnison (1954), 
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SOCIAL SECURITY IN FRANCE 


The Social Worker in France 


Despite its complexities the French system has one unifying factor which 
makes co-ordination at the consumer level much simpler for them than for us— 
their social workers (assistantes sociales) have all taken a common training 
in one of the 65 (mainly private) schools of social work, and received a State 
Diploma without which they cannot use the title of assistante sociale, or be on 
the register of persons qualified to take up social work appointments in the 
public or semi-public social services, or in the voluntary organisations in 
receipt of public funds. There was a long history of experimenting with 
different qualifications for nurses, health visitors and social workers, and much 
rivalry between the different groups before the professions of nurse (infirmicre) 
and social worker-cum-health visitor (assistante sociale) were finally re-organised 
by an Act of 8th April, 1946, and a virtual monopoly of social work given to the 
state registered social worker, who was at the same time to be qualified to 
perform health visiting functions.* Today every registered social worker has 
had at least three years’ strictly vocational training to make her as they say 
“ bonne @ tout faire” in the spheres of health education and social work. 

Once in the field, however, only a certain proportion remain general 
social workers (assistantes sociales polyvalentes), working usually on a district 
basis and doing an all round social and medical social work job for the families 
with whom they are in contact. Many confine themselves to one field, doing 
only maternity and child welfare or T.B. visiting, because the agency which 
employs them (e.g., the départemental health service) is only concerned with 
these matters, or because they are employed by an institution such as a school 
or factory (where their job is comparable to that of our school or industrial 
nurse), which requires that they spend a lot of their time within the institution 
and only visit in connection with the special problems of the group with which 
they are concerned. Others such as those attached to psychiatric clinics or 
the Police, have become specialised because their work genuinely demands 
specialised knowledge and skills which they learn from experience on the job. 

While the 1946 Act organised the profession, and in giving all social 
workers a common trai1ing and status made co-operation in the field much 
more likely, it did nothing to improve their distribution and the use that was 
made of their all round training. Some important services are grossly under- 
staffed while others are overstaffed. There is the usual problem of getting 
enough workers to cover the rural areas. Services, such as a départemental 
health service, a public assistance child care service and a family allowance 
Fund, which between them could cover an area quite easily if they shared 
social workers (all competent to do any of the social work required by these 
bodies), fail to do so because they insist on their social workers confining their 
activities to maternity and child welfare or supervision of foster children, etc. 


The Co-ordination Act 


The Co-ordination Act of August, 1950, is an attempt to achieve a more 
rational distribution and employment of social workers, to take full advantage 
of their common training and to create a better relationship between the 





8See articles in Soci al Welfare (Journal of the Manchester and Salford Council of 
Social Service). January, 1948 ‘“‘ The Social Worker in France,” by B. N. Stancliffe 
and October, 1951: ‘ S ocial Work in France, Our Profession Today,” by J. Cléry. 
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* 
general and specialist social workers. Two earlier attempts to get mor < 
uniformity into the social services approached the problem rather differently | : 
and did not go far enough. The Ordonnance of 2nd November, 1945, laid | 
on the départemental health service the duty of seeing that its whole area was 
covered for maternity and child welfare, either through agreement with a- 
voluntary body such as the Red Cross, or a semi-public body such as one of 3} 
the Funds. The social security Act of 1946 set up a framework of local, , 
regional and national Funds to administer family allowances and social | ' 
insurance, with the hope of bringing most of the population into this general ' 
scheme. It has, as we know, had only a limited success and today only a 
little over half the population is in the social insurance scheme, and for both jot ; 
social insurance and family allowances there are a number of separate schemes, of ge 
each a law unto itself so far as the employment of social workers is concerned, . repr 

The 1950 Act has a more comprehensive approach, bringing all social | the 
services into its ken, and a different approach, in that co-ordination is to be! the | 
brought about by a committee on which the social services and social workers | resp 
to be co-ordinated are represented. estat 

In brief the Co-ordination Act lays down the following procedure : 

e 
(a) A Liaison Committee (Comité départemental de liaison et de pe 
co-ordination) shall be set up, presided over by the Prefect and to which the | yari 
Divisional Inspector of the Population (of the Ministry of Health and | gon, 
Population) acts as secretary. As this committee will be very large most | -gire 
of its powers will be delegated to an executive committee of from 10 to | «goes 
20 persons. The executive committee like the Liaison Committee will 4. p 
be composed of ex officio members and representatives of the social | jg 4} 
services, of the consumers and of the social workers. (Social services | pow 
are defined as those services organised by public, semi-public or volun- 
tary organisations, which provide a service to families or groups through | 
the intermediary of registered social workers.) 


(6) A census of all the social services in the département must be men 
made through the Prefect and the Divisional Inspector of Population. vari 
Each social service must decide whether it wishes to be considered as Lill 
offering a general or specialist service. | atte 

tow 

(c) The task of the Liaison Committee is to draw up and apply a | 
scheme for co-ordinating the social services of the département. When | du: 
drawn up this scheme must be approved by the Minister of Health and tion 
Population and will then be made compulsory by a Prefectoral order. eo 

| aep 

(d) Any organisation refusing to fall in with the scheme may state | emy 
its case before the executive committee and has a right of appeal to the soci 
Minister. The only power the committee has over voluntary organisa- | ¢0o~ 
tions is to suggest to the public and semi-public bodies that they withdraw — 
their approval and financial support. (Most voluntary organisations of 


any importance are receiving some public money. Presumably the *” 
Prefect or Ministry could bring to heel any public or semi-public body | Act 
which was refusing to co-operate.) Pn 
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SOCIAL SECURITY IN FRANCE 


2 (e) The Liaison Committee should, if it sees fit, include in its 
scheme of co-ordination a secretariat, a mutual register and an information 
; service. 


(f) The co-ordination service is to be financed by contributions from 
the services co-ordinated according to the number of social workers they 
employ and of their beneficiaries. The social security organisations will 
; be assessed for the second contribution even if they do not employ any 
social workers. 


The Act was passed in 1950 but the regulations for its application were 
not issued until 10th July, 1951. These regulations amplified the definition 
of general and specialist social services, laid down the way in which the various 
representatives to the Liaison Committee were to be elected® and established 
the principle that if a secretariat or mutual register is set up it must be under 
the direction of a social worker, to ensure that the confidence of clients is 
respected. The regulations also deal with the timing of the different stages in 
establishing a co-ordination service.’ 

It is still too early to assess the results of this Act. In most départements 
they have scarcely got beyond the preliminaries of electing the Liaison Com- 
mittee and carrying out the census. Just what has to be co-ordinated and how, 
varies enormously from département to département ; but the Act is liberally 
conceived, leaves much to local initiative and is careful not to give any precise 


‘directions as to how co-ordination should be achieved. The cynics say that it 


does not give enough direction and that in many areas things will go on much 
as before. This is possible ; a lot will depend on how serious and widespread 
is the concern about the present gaps and overlapping, and particularly on 
how interested the Prefect and the Divisional Inspector of Population are. 


Examples of Existing Systems of Co-ordination 


There is, of course, a good deal of informal co-operation in most départe- 
ments and some formal systems of co-ordination are already working well in 
various towns and rural areas—the Haute Loire, Alsace, L’Orne, Calvados, 
Lille and Paris. The law of 1950 was not conceived by theorists but is an 
attempt to consolidate and extend to other areas the experience of these 
towns and départements. 

To take two examples. In the Département de L’Orne an Association 


| du Service Social et Médical-social has been formed. It is a voluntary organisa- 
| tion, a kind of Council of Social Service, and is supported and financed by all 


the voluntary organisations and public and semi-public agencies in the 
département. It has divided this small département into districts and actually 
employs the general social workers who cover each district. The specialist 
social workers know who is the general social worker for each district and 
co-operate with her over their particular cases. 





®Only social workers of at least five years’ standing are eligible for membership but 
any registered social worker can vote for her representatives. 
10The texts of the Act, the regulations and a circular elaborating the provisions of the 
Act still further for the benefit of the Prefects and Divisional Inspectors of Health and 
—e are to be found in Informations Sociales 1951, ‘‘ La Co-ordination des Services 
ociaux.”” 
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Co-ordination in the thickly populated Département de la Seine (there ' 










tion 


are more than 5 million inhabitants in the 80 suburban Communes and the } In Ji 


20 arrondissements of Paris proper) with nearly 400 social service organisations { 
and 3,000 social workers to co-ordinate, is a different matter. The present | 
system is the result of over 20 years’ experience beginning with the successful | 
co-ordination of maternity and child welfare work by a voluntary organisation, 

the Office de la Protection de la Maternité et de l’Enfance de la Seine, in 1930, ' 


The O.P.M.S. organised the notification of births and health visiting on a 


district basis, inducing the various statutory and voluntary bodies already in / 


the field to make themselves responsible for following up all the births in 
certain districts, so that there was complete coverage. (In England this 
piece of co-ordination was achieved through the Local Authorities by the ' 
Notification of Births Act, 1915.) 

The O.P.M.S. was succeeded by the Groupement d’Action des Services | 
Sociaux du Département de la Seine (G.A.S.S.), another voluntary organisation, 
which extended the co-operation achieved in the field of maternity and child 
welfare to other social services. On Ist January, 1948, this became a prefec- | 
toral service, Le Service Départemental de la Co-ordination des Services Sociaux } 
de la Seine. Today it has a budget of 110 million francs mainly subscribed 
by the local authorities and the social security organisations, although a small 
subscription is asked of every affiliated organisation. 

The département is divided into 100 areas (the 20 arrondissements and 
80 communes), over each of which is a chief social worker elected by her fellows 
as Déléguée a la Co-ordination. Her secretariat is normally housed in the 
town hall, where she has her mutual register (fichier), her information service 
and her regular office hours, during which she is available and provides a 
sort of Citizens Advice Bureau. She has her area divided into districts, the 
number of which varies from one in such small communes as Sceaux and 
Fresnes to 35 in the 20th arrondissement. There are 573 districts in all. 
Each district is the responsibility of one of the general social workers and she 
(in some districts assisted by others) does all the visiting of families in her 
area unless: (qa) the client, whose free choice must be respected, expresses 
a wish to be visited by one of the other social workers ; (6) the family belongs 
to some group (usually industrial or religious) which has a social service 
with its own general social workers covering its members in that area ; (c) a 
specialist social service (such as that of the courts) has some concern with the 
family, in which case the specialist social worker must get in touch with the 
general social worker who has what is called the prise en charge of that family, 
and work with or through her. 


A specialist social worker (such as a T.B. visitor or moral welfare worker) 
who is not tied by an institutional allegiance, may temporarily take over the 
whole family if it is more convenient that she should, while concerning herself 
primarily with the sufferer from T.B. or the child in moral danger, deal 
with any other family problems which may arise, whether that may involve 
advice to a nursing mother or the investigation of an application to the Family 
Allowance Fund for a home help or a holiday for the children. The important, 
and for us perhaps the difficult, thing to realise, is that of the 573 general 
district social workers, only 58 are employed by the départemental Co-ordina- 
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SOCIAL SECURITY IN FRANCE 
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the Social Insurance Funds; 119 came from the Family Allowance Funds ; 
94 from Voluntary Organisations and 93 from the municipalities of the area. 

The machinery of co-ordination is the fichier or mutual register organised 
by the chief social worker. The card registering any family being served by 
any of the co-ordinated services only gives the name, address and composition 
of the family, the date of, and reason for, the original notification (the great 
majority are for maternity and child welfare purposes), the name of the general 
social worker who has the prise en charge, if for any reason (again mainly for 
maternity and child welfare purposes) a regular contact with the family is 
being maintained, and a note of any other social services which have been 
concerned with the family at any time. If any information is needed about a 
family who has applied to any of the co-ordinated services for help (or for 


should be made to the family direct but to the chief social worker, who asks 
for a report from the family’s general social worker. If the family is not yet 
registered then it is assigned to the appropriate district social worker. Similarly 
no specialist social worker should visit a family without getting in touch 
with the chief social worker who advises her if the family is already assigned 
to a general social worker 

Special forms on which requests for information about families can be 
made and reports returned have been drawn up and are used throughout 
the département. Case sheets, with their much more confidential record of the 
social worker’s own knowledge of, and service to, a family are normally kept 
by the social worker herself, who usually has an office in her own district. 
Increasingly families are being encouraged to come and see the social worker 
at her office when they need help, to cut out unnecessary visiting. Some 
figures will show the extent of this system of co-ordination in the département 
of the Seine in 1951. 


Number of families prises en charge Approx. 350,000 
35 »> Visitors received at offices 3 350,000 
ee »> Visits made 55 800,000 
a »» investigations carried out i 200,000 
a5 5, notifications made to the Secretariats  ,, 1,100,000 


The prefecture provides an information and advisory service for its 
100 chief social workers, who in their turn provide a similar service for the 
social workers of their arrondissement or commune. Many chief social workers 
hold regular monthly meetings with a programme of talks and discussions—all 
rather reminiscent of the social workers’ groups arranged by many Councils of 
Social Service in this country. Moreover, a good chief social worker holds a 
watching brief for her area and is continually looking out for new ways of 
cutting out overlapping and wasted effort and of filling the gaps in the 
existing services—gaps which the system of co-ordination itself is continually 
revealing. Much depends also on her establishing good relationships with the 
various officials at the town hall. She has a Local Co-ordinating Committee, 
presided over by the Mayor or his representative, which she must carry with 
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her, for this is the body which is officially responsible to the prefectoral 
Conseil de Surveillance for carrying out its policies at the local level. 


Future Developments 


It will be interesting to watch developments both in Paris and in the 
rest of the country during the next few years. Even in Paris the co-operation ‘ 
of some social workers (particularly those attached to certain institutions and _ 


factories), and of many of the smaller voluntary organisations not receiving 
public funds, still leaves much to be desired. In other parts of the country, 
where the idea and experience of co-operation is much newer, and where the 
need for it is not felt (and may in fact be less urgent) the spirit of co-operation, 
without which the mechanics are of little use, may be even more difficult to 
cultivate. 

Where co-operation flourishes it will be interesting to see whether a 
united professional opinion will succeed in getting round, or rid of, some of the 
more obvious weaknesses in the present administration of the social services. 
Individually social workers are constantly complaining of the needless compli- 
cations and innumerable investigations, which bewilder the public and take 


“ 


up so much of their time. Already in Paris the Co-ordination Service is | 


refusing to allow its district social workers to carry out what they consider 
purely administrative investigations (e.g., for the rent allowances and for 
public assistance)." 


The need to work out the best possible relationship (for the client) | 
between the general and specialist social workers becomes even more urgent | 


in view of a growing opinion that the social worker’s three years’ training does 
not prepare her adequately for many of the jobs she is required to do. On 
the one hand, many medical officers feel that she needs a more thorough 
medical training for much of her public health work; on the other hand 
we find that she is rarely used for one of the most skilled case work jobs— 
that of probation officer. Some sacrifice has inevitably been made to train an 
all-purpose worker, and it is probably true to say that, other things apart, 


her training cannot make of her as good a health teacher as is our health | 
visitor, or as good a social worker as is our fully trained almoner, probation | 


officer or psychiatric worker.!* 

Yet their whole system of co-ordination turns on the common basic 
training of all social workers, and by placing the general social worker in the 
centre of the picture they cuhance her status. At the same time, as has been 
shown, more specialisation through further training is probably needed, and 
specialisation through experience is already pretty widespread. In fact it is 
often difficult to get enough social workers to do the general district work. 
Provided these key posts can be filled and that the spirit as well as the mechanics 
of co-operation is developed, their system of co-ordination may yet give them 
the best of both worlds. 








See Rapport sur les Lois d’ Assistance 147-48 published by the Ministére de I’ Intérieur, 
where a very different view is taken of the social worker’s function in relation to public 
assistance. 

12See The Social Worker in France (op.cit.), in which the advantages and disadvantages 
of the combined training are discussed. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY IN FRANCE 


CONCLUSIONS 


Five years after putting into operation one of the most comprehensive 
social security schemes in the world, we are already aware (if we were not 
before) that the final word is never said on these matters and that there are 
many ways in which we might improve and develop our social services. At 
such a time a consideration of the strengths and weaknesses of other countries’ 
schemes may be salutary in making us both more appreciative and more critical 
of our own. The chief weaknesses in the French plan have to some extent 
been discussed or are implicit in the foregoing description, but by way of 
conclusion, and in order to bring the discussion up to date, a little more may 
be said about these before seeing what lessons may be drawn from its most 
obvious strength—its family policy. 

The financial problems have received a lot of public attention again in 
the past two months.'* Parliament has finally passed increases of ten per cent. 
in old age pensions and in the rate of family allowances proper. (The family 
allowance for the second child will now be 22 per cent. and for the third and 
subsequent children 33 per cent.; while the antenatal allowance has been 
changed to a uniform 25 per cent. for each child.) A government bill to 
raise the Retired Worker’s Allowance by 10 per cent. (from 60,000 to 66,000 
francs a year) has also received its first reading, and an increase in the scales 
of medical charges, already agreed between the medical profession and the 
Funds, cannot be delayed much longer, since they have not been raised for 
two years. An overall deficit of 60 milliards on the general scheme is anti- 
cipated for 1954. 


A Ministerial committee which met in November has recognised that 
there are only two possible solutions : to reduce benefits (e.g., by abolishing 
the single wage allowance or the cover for some minor risks), or to find new 
resources. The Ministers concerned are divided on this issue, but M. Paul 
Bacon, the present Minister of Labour and Social Security, favours a broaden- 
ing of the financial basis of the Funds. But how? The limit of what can be 
charged to the wages bill has surely been reached (to my account of what is 
already charged to it must be added a further one per cent. which is now to be 
invested in housing), while the chances of getting any taxes ear-marked for 
the social security Funds seem to be as remote as ever. The surplus in the 
family allowance Fund of the general scheme is still being used to meet 
deficits not only on the social insurance Fund, but on the family allowance 
sections of the special schemes for miners and railwaymen. It is now proposed 
that the agricultural scheme should also be brought into this system of sur- 
compensation. 

Our Royal Commission on National Health Insurance of 1926 had already 
envisaged the difficultiés that would arise if extensive medical benefits were 
linked to an insurance scheme, and recommended “the ultimate solution 
will be, we think, in the direction of divorcing the medical service entirely 
from the insurance system and recognising it along with all the other public 
health activities as a service to be supported from general public funds.” 
The wisdom of this view is certainly confirmed by French experience. The 





'3See Le Monde, 4th, 6th and 17th December, 1953; 2nd and 5th January, 1954. 
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agreement reached between the British Government and the doctors after 
the long battle fought out over the original National Health Insurance scheme, 
has also stood us in good stead. Payment of the doctors on a per capita basis 
is not only infinitely less complicated but would seem in the long run to breed 
more trust and confidence in the difficult relationships between patient, 
doctor and State, than the French system of payment for each item of treat- 
ment. The idea of a national health service may be anathema to French 


doctors, but the fact remains that their present compromise involves them in _ 


far more form filling and supervision (one in ten doctors are said to be in 
administration checking up on the other nine) than falls to the lot of the 
British medical man. 

Old age, while one of the most obvious risks to be met by social security 
measures, always presents problems, which are aggravated in countries such as 
France where the proportion of the older, inactive members of the population 
is increasing (9.9 per cent. over 65 in 1936, 11.4 per cent. in 1953), and where 
the heavy fall in the value of money has wiped out the private savings of the 


older generation. France has no lack of old age pension and assistance | 


schemes, but again, because so many sectional interests demand special and 
separate treatment, they are extraordinarily complicated, very uneven and on 
the whole inadequate in the benefits which they bestow. 

In 1951 there were 5,120,000 persons benefiting from old age pensions" 
of whom 2,163,000 were receiving pensions or the Retired Workers’ Allowance 
in the general scheme; 1,570,000 in the special schemes ; 161,000 in the 
agricultural scheme ; 276,000 in the new professional Funds for unsalaried 
workers ; and 950,000 receiving old age assistance and/or the temporary 
allowance. 

There were, in fact, only 4,435,000 Frenchmen over 65 in 1951, but the 
special schemes frequently grant pensions at an earlier age (60, 55 or even 50). 
An unsuccessful attempt by the government to raise the retiring age of rail- 
waymen was largely responsible for the serious strikes of last summer. 

In spite of the ever increasing number in receipt of old age allowances of 
one kind or another the amount of the national revenue going to old people 
has diminished. In 1936 it represented nine per cent., and in 1951 only six 
per cent. When everyone comes into full benefit it will rise to 11 per cent. 
This is a heavy levy on the national revenue but still insufficient to meet the 
subsistence needs of old people, unless the inequalities in retiring age between 
the different schemes are abolished and the residuary and supplementary 
function of public assistance is performed more adequately. 

The proliferation of separate and largely autonomous Funds creates not 
only financial but administrative difficulties ; yet, in so far as the members ofa 
particular Fund feel that it can meet their needs more closely and is in greater 
measure their responsibility, there are important compensations. If anything 
we have erred in the opposite direction in generalising our schemes and 
spreading risks so widely as to weaken the sense of community of interest and 
of participation. One striking difference between the two countries is the 
much more widespread interest in, and discussion of, social security policy 





M4Jaques Doublet. ‘‘ Sécurité Sociale et Demographie.”? Population, No. 2, April 
June, 1953. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY IN FRANCE 


in France than in Britain. This is, of course, fostered not only by the special 
and local Funds but by the Fédération Nationale des Organisations de Sécurité 
Sociale and the Union Nationale des Caisses d’ Allocations Familiales, both of 
which publish monthly and bi-monthly journals in which the general as well 
as the more technical aspects of social security are discussed. This particular 
contribution of the Funds is even more appreciated when one sees how little 
concern and interest there is in public assistance, a local authority service. 

Social security in France, more than in any other country, is designed to 
support and strengthen the family. Thus Pierre Laroque, speaking at the 
Fournées Internationales d’ Etudes sur les Prestations Familiales in Paris in 1951, 
claimed : ‘ La sécurité de la famille n’est donc pas simplement un aspect du 
probléme de la sécurité tel qu’il se pose dans tous les pays au moment présent ; 
elle s’identifie avec la sécurité sociale, elle est elle méme toute cette sécurité.” 
In this more than in anything lies its strength and its lessons for us. 

This family policy which has, of course, the full support of the Catholic 
church, is most obviously expressed in the very extensive redistribution of 
money in favour of the family man (to the extent, some would argue, of 


seriously interfering with the economic function of wages). It would be simple 


enough to copy the French in this matter if we so wished, by increasing family 
allowances and the maternity grant, and by introducing a pre-natal allowance. 
What would be more difficult to take over would be the concern and attitude 
of mind, which thinks in terms of family needs and family services and which 
has resulted in forms of social administration such as the family allowance 
Funds, the general family social workers and the family associations. These 
forms of administration are conspicuous by their absence in this country ; 
our services are all designed to meet individual needs and our social legislation 
has given to no statutory authority this broad mandate for family welfare, 
which is held by the family allowance Funds in France. 

Such of our social services as are organised on a family basis—the family 
welfare associations and the family service units—must not only remain under 
voluntary auspices but have more difficulty in getting grant aid than do services 
for individuals in the established categories of need. There are Exchequer 
grants and plenty of Ministerial encouragement and advice available for 
Local Authorities (and voluntary organisations) who are providing Homes for 
old people, or for deprived children, but when a Local Authority wished to 
establish a recuperative centre for tired and over-burdened mothers and 
children (along the lines of Brentwood)'* it faced insuperable difficulties and 
finally abandoned the attempt ; for such an institution does not qualify for 
aid under any of our Acts of Parliament. The dearth of social workers 
(particularly in statutory services) trained and employed to help with what 
are essentially family problems (and can so easily become problem families) 
stems from this same fragmentation of our social services. The Carnegie 
Trustees recently sponsored a survey into the need or otherwise for family 
casework services in rural areas, but has refused further grant aid beyond the 
pilot survey stage, not on the grounds that the case is unproven, but that it is 





18The Brentwood Recuperative Centre, Marple, Cheshire is run by the Community 
Council of Lancashire. It receives no government grant but has recently received a 
substantial grant from the Carnegie Trustees for extensions. c 
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so overwhelmingly proven as to require universal action by public authorities.1° | 

In France, on the other hand, the family allowance Funds are continually 
experimenting in new kinds of family service: in the careful training of their 
home helps, in the grants available for the improvement of household equip- 
ment, in the thought and imagination given to the teaching of home and child | 
care, in the employment of family social workers, and in the provision of 
Homes, foster homes and holiday camps to rest or relieve one or other member 
of the family. The emphasis is not, as it is here, on child neglect and problem 
families but on education and timely help for ordinary families—preventive 
action throughout. And all these things are of interest and concern not only 
to the administrator of the Funds and to the family social workers, but to the | 
workers’ and employers’ representatives serving on the board of each local | 
Fund, who decide how the money allocated for welfare services in their area 
is to be spent. Finally, there are the family associations to stimulate and 
educate their members in all matters concerning family welfare, to organise | 
mutual aid and self-help schemes (in the rural areas they run many co-operative 
ventures) and to act as a pressure group if the interest of the State in family 
allowance Funds should flag. 

We have probably most to learn from these family associations, since any 
pressure for change will pretty certainly have to come from voluntary organisa- 
tions in the first instance. When we consider how much has been done in the 
past ten years by old people’s welfare committees to improve the lot of old 
people, there is some hope that co-operation and pressure for reform instigated 
by voluntary organisations might do something for the family. But it will 
be an uphill task for the family receives far less recognition and support in our 
system of social security than do the aged. 





16F amily Casework and the Country Dweller. Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 1953. 
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Working with the Expert 


By Sir JoHN Mavup, K.C.B., C.B.E. 


This talk was broadcast on the Home Service, 
Sunday, 1st November, 1953, at 9.15 p.m. 


ou remember “ Points ” rationing in the war? We had a certain number 
of “ points ” each month, which we could spend on tinned salmon, or 
rice, or even prunes. The system was generally voted a success, I think. 
But before the Minister of Food decided to introduce it, there was a splin- 
tering row among his expert advisers. Almost all of them were dead against 
the new idea. The rationing experts and the expert businessmen all for 
various reasons foresaw chaos. Only one or two experts of another kind— 
economists—persisted in claiming that the scheme could be made to work. 
I remember the climax. “ Professor,” says the expert grocer to the poor 
economist, “‘ imagine yourself behind the counter. The customer hands over 
his ration book. You cut out the paper ‘ points.” Where do you put them?” 
** Well,” says the economist, on the spur of the moment, “ you might have 
one of those spikes on the counter that a cashier uses for keeping bills together, 
and spear the paper points on that.” ‘‘ Oh no, Professor,” came the shocked 
reply, ‘don’t say that. There would be blood on the butter.” For the 
moment, that seemed the end of the affair: the practical man of business had 
finally routed the long-haired theorist. But in the end the Minister of Food 
thought otherwise—and he was right. 

There you have the model : experts of several kinds concerting, on equal 
terms with one another, to solve a single problem. No counting of heads but 
decision by one man after everyone has had his say—by one man who has 
taken the trouble to understand the various arguments for himself and who 
accepts total responsibility for the decision. 

I often think happily of that episode—especially when people tell us, 
as they often do, that nowadays we are the slaves of the expert, and if we 
prize freedom what we ought to be seeking are means of escape from the 
expert, not means of working with him. You know the way the argument runs. 
Life is now so complicated that it is divided into water-tight compartments— 
like villas in a suburban dormitory. The walls between—the walls separating 
the scientist, the engineer, the artist, from each other and from you and me— 
are more or less impenetrable. And inside each compartment the expert is 
sovereign. 

Let me say at once that I believe that is largely nonsense. It has certainly 
not been my experience, either in private life or at work, that specialists and 
non-specialists cannot understand each other or work together on equal 
terms. And if I had to make a bold generalisation, I should claim that in this 
country common sense is sovereign, rather than any expert. 

There is no problem (I think everyone would agree) when you want the 
expert to run the show—when, for example, your Amateur Dramatic Society 
has the luck to find a professional to produce the play for you. In fac, 
working with professionals, in that sort of way, gives us amateurs far and 
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WORKING WITH THE EXPERT 


whether in acting or music or any other art. 
Nor is there much of a problem when you want your tooth to stop aching 
or your appendix removed, or you are exclaiming (with Mr. Ogden Nash) : 


Middle-aged life is merry, and I love to lead it ; 
But there comes a day when your eyes are all right but your arm isn’t 
long enough to hold the telephone book where you can read it. 


The oculist or the doctor or the dentist is an expert whom either you 
decide not to use (because you prefer to deal with the pain yourself) or you 
decide to use—and if so, unreservedly deliver yourself into his hands. No, 
the expert only becomes a real problem when you need his help but you don’t 
quite know what you want the result of his help to be—and you are therefore 


} not prepared to leave him in charge. Take education, for example. I know I 


cannot do without the help of school mistresses in bringing up my children 


| (and I am most grateful for it), but I am certainly not prepared to leave my 





children’s education entirely to any expert. I think we feel the same sort of 
reluctance when there is any question of taste, or any question of right and 
wrong—a political question, for example. But even here, in politics, it seems 
to me that we British have a better chance than most people nowadays of 
having the best of both worlds: of getting the benefit (that is to say) of the 
skill that is only acquired by specialising on one job continuously, and the 
benefit of being able to change things when you want a change. Let me come 
back to that blood-on-the-butter incident. 

In each Department of Government you find specialists—whether it is 
food or housing or foreign affairs—and none of these officials is chucked out 
(as some of them would be in the United States) when there is a change of 
Government from one party to another. But the person who works with them 
and decides policy—whether to accept, or not accept, the risk of blood on the 
butter—is a politician, and he can be changed. So we get the advantage of 
continuity and change—by making our Civil Servants as permanent as our 
Ministers are transitory. 

All the same, it may happen that after you have been a permanent Civil 
Servant in one Department for some years, you are asked to go to another one. 
(This happened to me.) If so, some of your friends may be puzzled and say : 
“Well, I always suspected that Civil Servants did nothing but push papers 
around, and this proves it. It’s because administrators are concerned only 
with paper and not with people or real things, that it makes no difference what 
Department they work in.” 

Some administrators would agree with that conclusion. Years ago (I am 
told) a young man started work in the Board of Education, and at his first 
interview with the Permanent Secretary he was asked why he had chosen that 
particular Department. “ Because, sir,” he innocently replied, “ I am very 
much interested in education.” “ Then this is no place for you,” said the 
Permanent Secretary. ‘‘ Here we are not concerned with education ; we only 
administer the Education Acts.” 


Well, I disagree. You cannot separate administration from what you 
administer, and it is quite wrong to try. No doubt you can never hope to 
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become really expert in any of the special subjects dealt with by the Depart | beco 
ment. But you can at least go and see the people concerned, on the spot~ | 00t : 
school-mistresses, or gas-works managers, or coal-miners. You can eat and scho 
drink with them. You can even seize an occasional chance at the week-end | have 
of playing cricket with them. And of course you can read what they write , scho 
about their specialities. Having, when you began, not the ghost of an ide, | smal 
what an open-cycle peat-burning gas-turbine might look or smell like, you 

suddenly find you cannot wait to hear how many hours its first continuous run | &XPe 
has lasted. You will even find (if your luck holds) a kindly atom king, who | Mos 
will deprive you once for all of the excuse that atomic energy is so mysterious | COM 
that you need not bother to try and understand that. outr 

Now it is true that some experts are quite impossible to work with, | Very 
The one-note man—for example—who will not adapt his technique to help 
you find another way round a difficult point when you have to tell him tha | the } 
his way round will not do. I have come across such people myself—architects, | that 
for example, who when you said “ school ” could only think of a solid, Gothic, | pon¢ 
brick-consuming St. Trinian’s, and who could not think what you meant when | betw 
you told them they were quite free to forget convention and use their own that 
wits. They were like the legendary artist who only painted boats and not! been 
horses: when a customer insisted (we are told) that he do a picture of his} brou 
horse, the painter said: “ Well, O.K. But it’s gonna look like a boat.”| &xpe 

The fact is that what chiefly determines the influence of an expert is his} whet 
personality. I give you one example: Sir Jack Drummond, the nutritionist) ©4U@ 
who died tragically (with his wife and daughter) in the South of France not} We ¢ 
long ago. It is true he could not have had the influence on war-time food| often 
policy that he did have if he had not had a place, as scientific adviser, at the | 
very heart of the Food Ministry: in other words, if the organisation had not| be s3 
been right. But the organisation would not have been right if Jack Drummoné} of PI 
had not been the sort of person he was. Originally, he was appointed to the! terist 
Ministry as “ adviser on decontamination of food after gas attack.” But we| ‘have 
started consulting him on major questions of policy long before the post of good 
scientific adviser was invented, because we found he was a wise, courageou| Dusit 
man who did not care what people thought of him and did care passionately} 4 ™ 
about feeding people properly. ideas 

He was an exceptional man, of course ; but what made him an ided| 
expert to work with was a quality that he shared with all the people I know | 9°“ 
who have succeeded in work requiring collaboration between specialists and 
non-specialists. He was himself a nutritionist, but he was deeply interested in 
agriculture and shipping space and all the various non-scientific points that 
war-time food policy had to take account of. So he took the trouble to become 
a bit of an expert in subjects which he could never fully master. 

I believe this is where you find the secret of working with experts. | 
know it is the secret of success in Government, but I suspect it is also true in 
industry, and indeed whenever the thing you want to produce or do requires 
several different kinds of specialist—and nowadays almost everything that is 
new (except for the picture or other work of art which one person, and only 
one person, can produce) does require several people to help create it. 


If, say, you are an architect and are going to build a school, you mut 
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become a bit of an expert in education—and in several other subjects which are 
not architecture. As a matter of fact, an extraordinary number of first-rate 


cat and | schools have been built in this country since the war. And that would not 
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y Write 
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Jus run | 
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have happened except for this fact: in these last few years, a few architects, 
schoolmasters, industrialists and administrators have been getting together in 
small working groups and really learning something of each other’s business. 

My conclusion is that we need not be too frightened of finding that the 
experts have betrayed us or committed us to something we think disastrous. 
Most of us, whether specialists or not, have a healthy respect for what we call 
common sense or common humanity. And when something happens that 
outrages Our conscience, we are pretty good at getting it stopped—before 


k with, | very long. 


to help 


No. What I think we ought to guard against is the danger of insulation— 


im that | the personal danger of shutting ourselves up inside our own particular job so 
hitects, | that our special skill is not fully available where it is needed ; and the corres- 


Gothic, 
it when 


ponding danger, in any organisation, of not getting enough give and take 
between men of different skills. I think it is no accident that when you find 


sir own| that something new and brilliantly successful (like the Comet aircraft) has 
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been put into production, you also find that the company responsible has 
brought together (at the highest policy-making level) a number of different 
experts—designers, engineers, test pilots, managers. I think it is no accident 
when you find that another result of different specialists working together on 
equal terms under first-rate leadership is the ascent of Everest. We can do it ; 
we can penetrate the barriers of specialisation ; but I wonder if we do it 
often enough. 

I know, in the Civil Service, we have got some way to go before we can 
be satisfied with the place we administrators give to scientists and other kinds 
of professional. And I wonder whether practices which are already charac- 
teristic of some firms (in, say, the aircraft industry) ought not to become more 
chaiacteristic of British industry as a whole. Have we not all got to make a 
good deal more use of the principle : ““ Mind your own business, but mind my 
business too ” ? If we do, I believe we shall prove ourselves no less successful 
at making new things than we have already proved ourselves at having new 
ideas. If we do not, as life becomes still more complicated, we shall find it 
increasingly difficult to understand each other. To use my friend the expert 
grocer’s language, there may be blood on the butter after all. 











Haldane Essay Competition, 1953 


The Adjudicators were T. L. Poynton, Borough Treasurer of Blackpool, 
and Professor K. B. Smellie, Professor of Political Science, London 
School of Economics and Political Science. Their Report follows. 


There were 63 competitors and the essays were with a few exceptions 
useful and solid in theme and comparatively clear in style. The general level 
was, we considered, gratifyingly high. The main weaknesses were : 


(a) A failure to fulfil the promise of a promised theme. The great 
idea would flicker and expire in a useful though colourless summary of 
secondary materials. 


(6) A failure to match a special knowledge with an adequate know- 
ledge of related fields—the economic speculations would be trivial or 
the history vague. 


(c) A failure to keep the play of metaphors under control or to see 
that the purple patch did not tear the poorer cloth to which it was applied. 


But there were a number of serious studies of problems deeply probed and 
experiences deeply felt, which were of great interest and value. 


We had some hesitation in deciding whether to recommend for the 
Prize Medal one of the studies of a particular administrative activity or 
organisation, or whether to recommend one of the fewer studies of a general 
administrative theme. We have decided to recommend a comparatively 
short essay, because its sentiments seemed to us both timely and chastening 
for all public officers and because they were expressed with wit, elegance, and 
precision. This is the essay on Public Administration : A Personal Approach, 
by F. P. Dunnill, of the General Register Office. 


There are three other essays which might be considered for publication 
in the JouURNAL: Problems of the British Employment Service, by W. Turner, 
Ministry of Labour and National Service (E. Region); Paper Screens, by 
L. I. Hunt, Royal Naval Armament Depot, St. Boswells, Roxburghshire ; 
Public Enquiries into Aircraft Accidents, by G. M. Macintosh, O.B.E., Ministry 
of Transport and Civil Aviation. 


K. B. SMELLIE 
T. L. POYNTON 
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Public Administration: A Personal 
Approach 


By F. P. DUNNILL 
This article was awarded the Haldane Prize for 1953. 


T is as well to remind oneself now and then that Public Administration 
concerns people, and to try to distinguish its legitimate from its actual 
beneficiaries. One may, perhaps, even go further and make some tentative 
suggestions as to how public servants might apply themselves to their primary 

task of looking after people. 
Let us begin by examining some of the more obvious heresies that obscure 
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supposed to benefit. Consider first institutionalism—the conscious or uncon- 
scious belief that the system has life, virtue, validity of its own, mystically 
detached from the people it exists to serve. Hear two elderly civil servants 
concurring over coffee. “It’s nice to find old departments like ours helping 
each other out,” says one. ‘‘ We’re always ready,” says the other with a wink, 
“to stretch a point for the Board of ...”. ‘I make no secret,” says a senior 
official, “‘ that my first loyalty is to the office: individuals come second.” 
“When I’m considering a man for promotion,” says another, “‘ I always ask 
myself whether he’s put himself out on behalf of the office. Does he play cricket, 
take part in social activities ? It’s the same as it was at school: one can spot 
a good man that way.” Proper sentiments! Well, are they? 

A second heresy is expertism—the belief that any job, however marginal, 
is worth doing supremely well. “If you want this sum done,” cries one 
statistician, “ for God’s sake don’t ask for the answer tomorrow. Let me do it 
properly, in my own time.” “I want this form reprinted, this or that 
refinement,” says another, “to get my figures just so much nearer perfection. 
Of course they’re perfectly serviceable at present, but... ”. “‘ Don’t ask me 
for a snap decision on that,” says the administrator-lawyer, “I have my 
professional reputation to think of. Yes, yes, I know it’s urgent.” ‘‘ We must 
avoid at all costs,” says the administrator-doctor, “ anything that might annoy 
the medical profession.” Honourable, sensible men! But who pays for 
their fastidiousness ? 

Athird group of heretics comprises the carpet-baggers, the empire-builders 
who make the service their oyster. We find them taking good ideas and flogging 
them to death, crying their departmental wares in the market place, forming 
committees for the perpetuation of more committees, deploying their sub- 
ordinates in intricate struggles that have little relation to the needs of the 
people who pay their salaries. Active, able, persuasive men. But public 
servants... ? 

It does not end there, for there are other, subiier heretical categories : 
the quiet-lifers, the clear desk merchants, the formal logicians, the feuders, 
the cranks. One can extend the list indefinitely—and find a suitable niche for 
oneself. The point is that it is all too easy to forget, in the conditions that 
official flesh is heir to, that one’s first duty lies outside the service—with people. 
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But what people? Let us say, provisionally, those who, in a given situa- | 


tion, are least able to help themselves. One has only to pose the question, to 
state the tentative rule, to see how difficult—yet how fundamental—the 
problem is. Let us focus the discussion by examining briefly some of the 
pressures that will impinge upon a modern public servant, a Principal, say, 
in a fair sized Ministry, who sets out to apply our rule. 


Consider the external pressures first. Our man must of course contrive 


to get on with his Assistant Secretary ; not slavishly, by conceding every point ! 


at issue, but by giving Caesar more or less what Caesar thinks his due. He 
must be on fair terms with his colleagues or face ostracism, with his sub- 
ordinates or risk the withdrawal of detailed information—which he needs and 
they have. He must co-operate—or at the very least appear to co-operate— 
with other departments and with local authorities, keep an eye on Parliament 
and, if he is dealing with quasi-legal matters, the Courts. From all this he will 
emerge, if he is a man of character, unbowed but noticeably bloody ; and it is 
obvious that many of his decisions, if not all, will bear the mark of the pressures 


to which he is subjected. 


Take next the internal, often subconscious influences. We are all the 
creatures of our own experience ; our sympathy will in general be most readily | 
extended to people of the kind we know. We shall not consciously withhold 
it from others, but the danger of unconscious prejudice is obvious. If we 
happen to be Christian we will understand Christians ; white, whites; a 
graduate, graduates ; middle class, the middle classes ; if we are articulate 
we will tend to assume that others are articulate too. We will frequently 
make an effort to put ourselves in the other fellow’s shoes—sometimes even 
overdo it. But the fact remains—and no honest observer would deny it— 
that there is a constant tendency for the people at the bottom of the chain—the 
supposed cestui qui trust of governmental activity—to be seen as through a glass, 
darkly, by the people at the top. Sometimes they are lost sight of altogether. 

How then, in practice, can we best keep in mind the interests of those 
who, while affected by the decisions we are taking, cannot intervene effectively 
to help themselves ? The first necessity is to be, and, as age adapts us, to 
remain, aware that the problem exists. If we are conscious of the pressures 
to which our background and environment subject us we are on the road to 
salvation. They are, in the main, nothing to be ashamed of. Each of us is, 
after all, in the public service for what he can get out of it. Some of us want 
power, some security, some respectability, some an opportunity to serve, some 
a little of each. Many of us have forgotten, or have never asked ourselves, 
what it is we want. It does no harm to pose the question. Prejudices are like 
submarines—innocuous when surfaced. Once we suspect bias we can take 
steps to counter it. No one walks with a limp for long, if he can help it. 


The second point is to grasp the value of doing nothing. Often the favour 
that people most wish of us is to be left alone. A welfare state owes its citizens 
many things—homes, schools, hospitals—and asks many in return ; but the 
best gift at its disposal is the freedom, within the limits of social safety, for 
each of us to spend his time and money as he wishes. This does not imply 
abdication, only restraint and an understanding of the probability that what 
helps someone will hurt someone else. The administrator should ask himself, 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION : A PERSONAL APPROACH 


in short: ‘‘Is the burden I am imposing really necessary?” He should 


’ remember that the better administration is, the less there need be of it. 


The third point is to look behind labels. ‘‘ H.M. Government is of the 
opinion...” Yes, but whose view is it, and how strongly does he hold it ? 
“This man is a troublemaker.” Maybe, but is he in the right? “It is 
necessary for technical reasons to do so and so.” What reasons? “‘ My 
Association would never tolerate such a course.” Does this merely mean that 
the general secretary hadn’t thought of it ? Above all, we must be careful how 
we use phrases like “the public interest,” ‘“‘ the requirements of public 
policy,” “the force of public opinion.” There may be a sense in which, in 
Donne’s words, we are required to: “ Knit the sinews of the city’s mystic 
body,” but it is probably more helpful to consider the actual needs of indivi- 
duals, about whose bodily necessities and simple aspirations there is nothing 
particularly mystic. Admittedly problems get harder as groups get larger and 
interests conflict ; but, for us, the individual is the only safe point of departure. 
It does no good—and may do much harm—to forget it. 

Fourthly we must suspect compromise, which breeds paper, which 
breeds more paper, which, unless we are very careful, will bury us all. There 
is a point, of course, at which we must all agree to differ. One cannot be 
forever digging up the tree to see what stunts it. But compromise short of 
this point—tired, lazy, cowardly or placatory of the powers that have always 
been—is the enemy of good administration. The assumption that of three 
given ways the middle is likely to be best accounts for much of the flabbiness— 
and cost—of English administration. Once the need to compromise has taken 
the teeth out of a scheme, how much better to drop it! But the public service 
is full of putrescent bodies, assiduously preserved by people who are paid to 
know better. Every administrative corporal should carry a humane-killer in 
his knapsack. 

Finally, we must keep logic in its place. We all know the empiricist who 
manages tolerably badly by disregarding it altogether and following an inner 
light that, oddly enough, seems to accord fairly well with his master’s pre- 
judices. But an opposite danger (that of assuming that there is a formally 
logical answer to every administrative question) is expressed by the fellow who 
will set out your problem, and the possible lines of action, in neat formal 
compartments that leave you, practically speaking, exactly where you were. 
The truth is, of course, that verbal pseudo-logic frequently obscures the true. 
logic of a situation which can only be assessed in broader, rougher, human 
terms. ‘‘ Always avoid emotional arguments,” advises the formal logician. 
But where should we be if we tried to expel the emotions—anger, compassion, 
humour, a sense of the ridiculous—from public administration? We all 
have feelings. Why deny them? Without humanity we should be mere 
dummies, stuffed with statutory instruments, bundled together with red tape. 
If we are to err—and we shall—let us be found tempering the wind to the 
shorn lamb, not defending, in the last ditch, some indefensible regulation. 

What do we most need, then? Self-knowledge, the capacity to refrain 
from the useless or ridiculous, to look beneath the surface, to abjure pointless 
compromise and, above all, to transmute our problems into human terms. 
Will those qualities make a good administrator? Not alone ; but a trace of 


them would redeem a thousand bad ones! 
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WRITE 
WHAT YOU 
MEAN 
By R. W. BELL 


This book is a practical aid to writing 
any type of document needed for 
administrative or executive work. It 
provides straight-forward guidance on 
how to ensure that the facts and ideas to 
be embodied in a document are clear 
and coherent; and advises how to 
transmit them fully and exactly to the 
mind of the reader. The author is 
Chairman of the Research Committee of 
the Royal Institute of Public Admin- 
istration. ‘‘A most useful book for 
business men, civil servants, lawyers and 
journalists too. It isnot merely an instruc- 
tional Primer but also an intelligently 
devised course in clear thinking.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 7s. 6d. net 
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Welfare 


By J. J. Clarke, M.A., F.S.S., Barrister- 
at-Law, Legal Member of the Town 
Planning Institute. This distinguished 
author has produced this new book by 
making a special abridgement of his 
well-known work, ‘‘ Social Administra- 
tion.” The contents of the book follow 
the lines of the Course of Study in Social 
Administration prescribed for the Dip- 
loma in Social Studies of the University 
of London, and it incorporates the 
various economic and social changes 
which have taken place in recent years. 
30/- net. 
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Local Government in England and Wales 
By Sir JOHN Maup and S. E. FINER (Home University Library), 1953. Pp. vi+230. 6s. 


The English Local Government System 


By J. H. WARREN (Allen and Unwin), 1953. Pp. 174. 


THAT two standard works on local govern- 
ment have been thoroughly revised to 
include recent changes is an important 
event. 

Many whose first interest in the English 
local government system was aroused by 
Sir John Maud’s attractive treatment of 
this admittedly complex part of our 
constitutional machinery will admire the 
skill with which Professor S. E. Finer 
has given the work a “‘ new look ” without 


| in any way reducing its charm. This book 


is still one of the best introductions to the 
study of local government that can be put 
into the hands of anyone with no special 


| knowledge or practical experience to help 


him. Mr. J. H. Warren’s book has already 
won for itself a well-deserved place as a 
concise and simple description of English 
local government from the administrative 
point of view. The revisions have increased 
its value, and the book is indispensable 
to anyone who wants to know not merely 
what local government is and does, but 
also how it does what it has to do. 

Of particular interest is the way in 
which the two books deal with the more 
debatable aspects of English local govern- 
ment. Both compare the methods of 
recruitment and promotion in the local 
government service with those in the civil 
service. Sir John Maud and Professor 
Finer see the local government service 
suffering from at least three disadvantages : 
“It prevents men rising so easily from 
the bottom of the service to the top; 
it helps to keep university graduates away 
from local government work ; and it does 
not find room for administrators of the 
kind found among administrative class 
civil servants” (p. 141). It is not sur- 
prising, though, that Mr. Warren, as a 
former Town Clerk and the present 
General Secretary of the Local Govern- 
ment Officers’ Trade Union, sees a 


number of advantages in the local govern- 
ment system in which departmental heads 


12s. 6d. 


and chief assistants are men of protessional 
training and experience (and often of 
supplementary vocational training) who 
acquire administrative experience and 
reputation in moving up the ladder of 
promotion (p. 128). But the fact remains 
that because of the division of the local 
government service into a professional 
and a subordinate class many local govern- 
ment officials, however competent and 
conscientious, are denied the prospect of 
ever filling the most senior posts in their 
departments. Such a situation can only 
cause a sense of frustration which is 
bound to prove damaging for the service 
as a whole. 

There is also a difference of approach 
to the problem of the reform of local 
government structure. Mr. Warren, as 
an ardent believer in the all-purpose type 
of local government, commits himself to 
the following eulogy of the County 
Borough: ‘The County Borough has 
the highest degree of elasticity, resource, 
economy, and responsiveness to public 
need; and this springs essentially from 
that concentration of many-sided activity 
under unified local control which is the 
characteristic of this—the most highly 
developed—type of English local govern- 
ment administration” (p. 41). It was 
not therefore to be expected that Mr. 
Warren would be particularly enamoured 
of the plans of the Local Government 
Boundary Commission which would have 
placed only 17 of the largest cities under 
the “‘ one-tier”’ system. And it is dis- 
appointing that, after outlining the Com- 
mission’s proposals, Mr. Warren should 
content himself with the observation that : 
“The only fair comment on them would 
be the full comment not possible here ” 
(p. 158). Sir John Maud and Professor 
Finer, on the other hand, state that the 
Boundary Commission Plan merited more 
attention than it received, and that it had 
many advantages. 
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Dealing with the internal working of 
local government, Mr. Warren rightly 
calls attention to the failure of municipal 
administration to make _ constitutional 
provisions for a centre of initiative and 
drive, and to a frequent lack of co-ordina- 
tion of the work of committees and 
departments. He suggests that something 
might be learned from the German 
Burgomaster and the American City 
Manager systems. Sir John Maud and 
Professor Finer also have a very good 
chapter showing what can be done, and 
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what in fact is already being done by a 
number of large authorities, even within 
the present local government committee 


system, to improve co-ordination and 
prevent overlapping and friction. But it 
is a pity that the limited purposes of both 
books prevent an adequate treatment of 
the personal factors that are often more 
important than formal institutional con- 
siderations in the day-to-day work both 
of the committees and the departments, 


W. S. STEER. 


La Guustizia Ammuinistrativa 
By Sitvio Lessona (Zanichelli, Bologna), 1953. Pp. 272. Lire 2,500. 


Tus is the second and revised edition 
of a well-known book on Italian admin- 
istrative law and legal institutions. It is 
a first-class introduction to its subject, 
and any Anglo-Saxon student of Italian 
government would be well advised to 
regard it as a basic text book. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
The first details the various ways in which 
an administrative decision can be attacked 
without recourse to the administrative 
courts. The second and most substantial 
part deals with the types of cases and 
actions which can be brought before the 
administrative courts (the Consiglo di 
Stato and the Giunta Provinciale Ammin- 
istrativa), the procedure and competence 
of those courts, and the legal remedies 
the courts may apply to protect the citizen 
against the Executive. The third and 
final part is concerned with the methods 
for avoiding, or if necessary for resolving, 
conflicts of competence between adminis- 
trative bodies exercising judicial powers. 
There is also a valuable appendix (new 
to this edition) dealing with the two most 
interesting judicial experiments in post- 
war Italy: the creation of a supreme 


administrative court in Sicily, and a special 


regional administrative tribunal for the | 


Val d’Aosta. 


The author expresses clear and author- 
itative views on current controversies, 
and does not hesitate to criticise even the 
highest legal authorities. 
these controversies in a way which brings 
home simply and clearly the points at 
issue. A student of government who has 
suffered patiently the literary excesses of 
those Italian lawyers who never know 
when to use a full stop or end a paragraph 
will welcome with gratitude the clarity, 
lucidity and extensive cross-references of 
this book. There are, however, few 
concrete instances taken from case law; 
French administrative lawyers use these 
to excellent effect, and they are invaluable 
to the student who wishes to obtain a 
living picture of institutions at work 
rather than collect a bibliography of 
statutes. Should this omission be rectified 
in a third edition, this book will become 
a model for future Italian academic 
lawyers. 


BRIAN CHAPMAN, 


The Essentials of Public Administration 


By E. N. GLADDEN (Staples Press), 1953. Pp. 230. 


Few subjects stand more in need of an 
imaginative approach on the part of a 
writer than public administration. It is 
difficult to define in precise terms and 
attempts at definition often resolve into 
nothing more than tedious descriptions of 
the work and processes which characterise 
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it. Dr. Gladden avoids this pitfall and 
is content to point to what he happily 
describes as the ubiquity of the subject, 
and to emphasise that it must be studied 
in action to make a true appreciation o 
its content. He limits his observations to 
“the purely administrative activities 0 
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governmental agencies ” ; these he skilfully 
dissects to reveal the forms of organisation 
and the processes which are essential to 
them. He covers a wide range of topics, 
beginning with a preliminary survey of the 
scope of public administration and pro- 
ceeding to the control of the official, the 
administrative machine and its methods 
and the search for efficiency. The aim 
of the book is to provide a general picture 
only in a field in which there is a dearth 
of authoritative writing, and it is valuable 
on that account alone. 

Dr. Gladden is writing for the general 
reader and the student, and there is much 
of interest to both. His analysis of the 
administrative machine is clear and con- 


‘ cise, and of particular concern is his 





examination of regionalisation and de- 
centralisation. Here his warning that 
there is a grave danger of placing too 
great an emphasis upon administrative 
convenience in considering the regional- 
isation of local government is timely, and 
he is at pains to point out the need for a 
better informed electorate. 

Readers who are themselves engaged 
in any form of public administration will 
find this book useful to refresh their 
minds on basic principles—but they may 
consider the discussion of some problems 
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unsatisfying. The need to keep organi- 
sation under constant review, for example, 
is emphasised by Dr. Gladden, but it 
cannot stand by itself; it carries in its 
train many practical problems, not the 
least of which is the difficulty of finding 
solutions, acceptable to both management 
and staff associations, to the question of 
resulting staff redundancies. These 
associated problems so condition any 
review of organisation that they deserve 
mention, if not discussion. 

It has been difficult for Dr. Gladden 
to avoid generalisations. Is it clear that 
while the main characteristics of admin- 
istration are common to all institutions, in 
practice management is interchangeable 
at top levels? This view is strongly 
opposed by some writers, and would not 
hold for two services such as police and 
public health. Nor is it correct to regard 
the District Auditor as part of an 
“ efficiency audit ” (p. 203), and the writ 
of mandamus lies not so much to prevent 
illegality, but to enforce the performance 
of a ministerial duty. These are, however, 
but small blemishes in an instructive book 
which it is intended should be read as 
complementary to the author’s An Intro- 
duction to Public Administration. 

K. S. Pope 


Administration and the Nursing Services 
By HERMAN FINER (Macmillan, New York), 1953. Pp. xiv-+333. $4.00. 


Dr. FINER, Professor of Political Science 
at the University of Chicago, was Director 
of the Kellogg Foundation Nursing 
Service Administration Research Project, 
1950-1951, and his book is based on this 
research. It is a study of the nursing 
service from the administrative point of 
view—it is not concerned with the admin- 
istration of schools or colleges of nursing 
—and it sets out to find the answers to 
several questions, the principal of which 
are: (a) Is the science of administration 
needed in the conduct of nursing service ? 
(b) What inferences are to be drawn for 
the curriculum of schools of nursing and 
for the spread of a knowledge of admin- 
istration among nurses already on the 
job at various levels in nursing service 
departments? The danger of adminis- 


tration impinging upon actual nursing is 
fully appreciated. ‘The author makes it 
quite clear that he has no intention of 
pressing the virtues of administration 


against those of nursing. He recognises 
clearly, and urges emphatically, that the 
primary duty of nurses is the thorough 
mastery and sufficient practice of the 
clinical elements in patient care, basic and 
specialised. Administration follows only 
on clinical competence. 

For the purpose of his study the author 
adopts the definition of administration 
laid down by Kellogg Research Seminar : 
“Nursing service administration is a 
co-ordinated system of activities which 
provides all of the facilities necessary for 
the rendering of nursing care to patients.” 
No one will quarrel with this definition, 
but no matter the definition, the notion 
is obvious—the marshalling of resources 
to accomplish a purpose. Administration 
then is clearly essential in the conduct of 
nursing. The author holds the view that 
administration is not a mysterious, esoteric 
science that can be learnt only by the 
elderly or the people in high places ; 
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it should not become a_ professional 
vested interest for the higher levels and 
be kept away from the younger generation. 
He is, therefore, in favour of administration 
being an integral and compulsory part 
of the basic curriculum of nurse training, 
on a par with sociology, psychology, the 
history of nursing and professional ethics, 
even as these themselves are already on a 
par with the acquisition of clinical know- 
ledge, like chemistry, and the complex of 
subjects called nursing arts. The question 
which immediately arises to the mind is: 
Can an additional subject be added to the 
existing curriculum? Already there are 
many who wish that even the present 
three years course could be curtailed. 
The author is of opinion that it can be 
added ; he gives the context of the subject 
and, moreover, shows how it can be fitted 
into the existing curriculum. The content 
includes: the nature of leadership; the 


The Tools of Social Science 


Pp. x+308. 25s. 


By JoHN MapDGE (Longmans, Green). 


Mr. MancE is an able and experienced 
investigator and his book could not fail 
to contain sensible descriptions and wise 
warnings on the proper handling of 
various methods of social enquiry, such 
as the use and interpretation of documents 
and records, the management of interviews 
and credibility of informants, sampling 
methods and their difficulties, questions 
of personal bias and so on. All this must 
have been very useful for investigators 
whose work he was guiding and will be 
equally so to others. Where Mr. Madge 
is relying upon his own wide experience 
and skill, checked up by those of some 
other able investigators, the book will be 
extremely helpful. Though his work is 
relatively free from that jargon, freely 
used on the other side of the Atlantic, 
which has drawn attention away from the 
vital contribution of American scholars, 
Mr. Madge has not always treated some 
of the high-sounding, though very often 
dubious, terms and statistical practices 
critically enough.  ‘“‘ Richness-precision 
scales,”’ “‘ degree of intervention scales,” 
** depth of penetration scales ” for inter- 
viewers do not really stand up to critical 
examination. The ‘ Content Analysis,” 
supposed to have been started in America 
in the “thirties, was used in 1914-18, 
though not under this name, by the 
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engendering of loyalties; nature 
characteristics of various forms 
authority ; competing social and economic 
values and interests; status—its nature, 
usefulness and abuse ; personnel manage- 
ment; public relations; planning and 
organisation; budgets, requisitions and 
cost of supplies; methods of teaching 
administration, etc. 

The author makes out a convincing case 
for the inclusion of the subject of adminis- 
tration. Certainly, all nurses who are to | 
go forward to advanced positions should | 
understand at least the basic principles 
and practice of administration. That such 
knowledge would be of inestimable valu. | 
to them when they attain positions of 
responsibility is amply proved by the} 
success of the Staff College for Ward | 
Sisters set up by King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund for London. 

J. E. Stone, 


British Government in its study of the 
enemy press, and the additional technique 
of measuring inches of space is indeed a 
likely to mislead as to inform, and may 
divert attention from the critical work of 
interpretation. The pedantry to which 
some of the less wise Continental and 
American exponents seem drawn, may 
perhaps be a compensation for a want 
of confidence in their subject ; generalisa- 
tions about society are much more difficult 
to arrive at than those about physica 
nature. But the situation is not remedied 
by trying to make simple, commonsense 
methods wear the air of complicated and 
authoritative techniques. On the contrary, 
the firm rejection of inadequately based 
statistical techniques is a condition of 
progress in the subject. This proces 
might have been assisted by a comparison 
with economics, which alone of the socil 
sciences has yet been able to deduce from 
individual behaviour the laws of grow 
behaviour. It is perhaps an unusual but 
sincere compliment to say that where the 
book is written out of the author’s a- 
perience, it is good, but that some of the 
buttressing material, from the work of 
others who have less understanding tha 
himself, should have been excluded or 
given a rougher handling. 
P. For. 
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Relations with the Public 
Acton Society Trust, 1953. Pp. 38. 2s. 


Tuis is the twelfth and last of the research 
papers published by the Trust on aspects 
of the nationalised industries. As usual, 
it contains a great deal of useful and 
important information. The Report deals 
with three main topics: the Boards’ 
Information Services, the Annual Reports, 
and the Consumer Councils. Nothing 
very new arises from this review, but it is 
useful to have the facts clearly stated. 
The Report does not make sufficiently 
clear the fact that most of the time when 
it says “public” it means “ domestic 
consumer ’’’—not necessarily the same 
thing. 

There are some interesting remarks 
about research by independent bodies like 
the Trust and the universities. Some 
members of the Boards are “ sceptical of 
the value of this sort of research.” The 
Boards vary, e.g., the Area Electricity 
Boards are “ willing to provide detailed 
information,”’ but the British Electricity 
Authority has been suspicious “ except 
on the rarest occasions.” 

The Report takes another whack at the 
Annual Reports. ‘“‘ Information ” is often 
miscellaneous and indiscriminate, e.g., the 


The Changing Law 
By SiR ALFRED DENNING (Stevens), 1953. 


THAT this book is from the pen of Lord 
Justice Denning is in itself ample com- 
mendation. Here is the graceful and 
pellucid style of Freedom Under the Law 
applied to a penetrating review of the 
law’s reaction to social development. This 
survey makes easy and profitable reading 
for both lawyer and layman, and is of 
special interest and value to those con- 
cerned with public administration. 

As the author’s revealing beam turns 
on one obscure area after another, shadowy 
misconceptions are swept away. He shows 
us that, contrary to a widely-held idea, the 
tule of law has grown ‘stronger, not 
weaker, in the ‘‘ Welfare State.” The 
Crown’s position as litigant has been 
assimilated to that of the common citizen ; 
its right to go back on its word is being 
curtailed ; and the courts are establishing 
means of reviewing the work of those 
departmental tribunals which at one time 
appeared to be developing into a specialised 
and independent judiciary. 
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Pp. 122. 


Transport Commission lists the number 
of horses dying during the year, but not 
the number of staff employed in head 


offices. The latter is of some importance 
to “‘ the general public,” whilst the former 
can surely only interest other horses. 

The Report states the crux of the 
matter at p. 25: “‘ Now that both manage- 
ment and labour are organised in powerful 
blocs for the representation and negotiation 
of their views, can the consumer preserve 
his position unless he is also organised 

. . to negotiate on a basis of strength ? ” 
The Report might have added that the 
Boards are subjected to the pressure of 
many groups (not merely internal manage- 
ment and labour) that are better organised, 
stronger and more homogeneous than the 
domestic consumers. The latter are weak 
and divided. The nationalised industries 
are monopolies, and since, so far as the 
domestic consumer is concerned, there is 
as yet no “ countervailing power ” (to use 
Prof. Galbraith’s term), he tends to get 
pushed to the wall. A full and separate 
discussion of this dilemma, and what to 
do about it, is badly needed. 


J. W. GROVE. 


10s. 


We even find that in some respects the 
law acts, not on logical principle, but on 
sentiments akin to those of Robin Hood. 
When the hospitals were charities, the law 
did its best to relieve them of liability : 
now that they are state institutions, the 
courts’ attitude has changed. It is to 
this, rather than to any variation in 
standards of conduct, that the author 
ascribes the increase in litigation against 
hospitals and doctors. 

Of special interest to all who have 
administrative responsibility is the chapter 
on the changing civil law. The rather 
technical doctrine of “ consideration ”’ for 
contracts not under seal has been super- 
seded by a formula readily comprehensible 
to a layman, and inherently fair. This 
change is supplemented by the flexible 
way in which the courts will apply the 
recently developed doctrine against 
* unjust enrichment ”-—a useful means of 
regulating relations which fall short of 
formal contract. 
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After illustrating the part played by the 
courts in the emancipation of women 
(whereas a man used to be able to beat 
his wife with a stick no thicker than his 
thumb, now he cannot even beat her 
with impunity), Sir Alfred deals, in a 
lofty concluding chapter, with the relation- 
ship between religion, morality and law. 
He enters a cogent plea for a return to 
the practice of true religion and virtue. 

There is perhaps, in this most satisfying 
book, only one opinion of which the 
immediate acceptance presents difficulty. 
Influenced by the scriptural precept “‘ the 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life,” 
Lord Justice Denning doubts the wisdom 
of the “golden rule” under which the 
courts, in interpreting a statute, have 
regard only to the sense of the words in 
their plain, ordinary meaning. He does 
not think it right, where this leads to 
unjust results, for the courts to refuse to 
go behind the words and consider what 
may have been the intention of Parliament. 

It may, however, be respectfully urged 
that, if the courts were to act as Sir Alfred 
suggests, one of those very safeguards for 
the individual citizen for which he is ever 


Living in Towns 
Edited by LzEo Kuper (Cresset Press), 1953. 


Tuts book contains five studies in urban 
sociology which are intended to throw 
light on some current practices and 
problems of town planning. The first 
study, which is disproportionately long, 
is based on a survey of a local authority 
housing unit of 90 families in Coventry, 
which was carried out by a research team 
led by Mr. Leo Kuper in co-operation 
with the City Council. The idea was to 
see what influence the layout and design 
of a small residential unit has upon the 
social relationships of its occupants. 

The housing unit in question, Braydon 
Road, “visually impresses the observer 
as an area of great physical intimacy.” 
Its architect-planner intended it to pro- 
mote the current goal of “ neighbour- 
liness.”” But this expectation seems to 
have been defeated as there is not much 
sense of community among the residents 
as a whole. They choose their friends 
and acquaintances mainly from their 
immediate neighbours, and the focus of 
social relations appears to be not the 
whole unit, but the sub-unit of from four 
to 14 houses. The sub-unit, however, 
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solicitous might be jeopardised.  [f 
evidence could be offered to the court; ) 


about Parliament’s intention (and the 
courts, under such a doctrine, could 
hardly decline to receive it), Parliament 
would in effect be given an opportunity 
of amending its legislation through the 
medium of the courts. There would also 
be at least a risk that views presented to 
the courts about the intention of Parliament 
in any instance might vary from time to 
time, and even be disputed from quarters 
within Parliament. Moreover, the standard 


of drafting statutes, already open to great | 


improvement, might deteriorate yet further 
if the draftsman could say to himself: 
* Even if I haven’t got it right, the courts 
will make sense of it for me.” The 
serious matter is the position of the 
citizen. He can today look at the word; 
of a statute in their plain, ordinary meaning, 
act on that meaning, and rely on the 
courts’ approach being the same as his; 
but he would not be so well placed if his 
problem were: ‘‘ Never mind what the 
words say; what will the courts b 
persuaded that Parliament intended ? ” 
R. W. BELL. 


Pp. xi+370. 2ls. 


is as likely to be the scene of social strain 
as of social cohesion, and this is particularly 
so in the case of the small squares and 
cul-de-sacs of only a few houses each. 
Thus the elusive goal of “ neighbour 
liness ” seems to elude achievement at 
any level. 

The fault, if fault it is, appears to lie 
with the time-worn bogey of class-con- 
sciousness or, as Mr. Kuper puts it, of 
status reputation. Although all are council 
tenants, social attitudes vary widely in 
Braydon Road and many have a pr- 
occupation with privacy and respectability. 
The result is that “residents cannot 
assume in their relations with each other, 
that they know how to behave.” Sucha 
situation fosters a mixture of social 
inhibition and polarisation. It is not, and 
cannot be, “ neighbourly.” 

Two other essays in this volume show 
other baleful effects of class distinctions. 
Mrs. Winifred Whiteley in “ Littletown- 
in-Overspill”’ describes the discordant 
impact of the emigrés from a big city upon 
the residents of a small town in its vicinity. 
Mrs. Janet Madge, who uses rateable value 
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as her criterion of social class (a procedure 
which would presumably put all the 
residents of Braydon Road in the same 
class), reveals that there is not much 
social mixing among classes in Worcester. 
The only town analysed which is not class- 
ridden is Coseley in the Black Country, 
of whose leisure-time activities Miss Doris 
Rich gives a most interesting account. 
Social facilities in Coseley, from which 
the middle class has fled, are very poor, 
and most workers spend their spare time 
in a simple repetitive routine of visits to 
social clubs and public houses; but, 
according to Miss Rich, the people are 
neither dull nor dissatisfied and there is a 
strong social cohesion, rooted no doubt in 
a common industrial tradition. 

What help can a town planner gain 
from this book? The only essay of direct 
relevance is Mr. L. E. White’s useful 
analysis of the outdoor play of children 
living in flats. The other studies are 
inconclusive but (Miss Rich’s apart) 
superficially depressing. What becomes 
of the concept of the neighbourhood unit 
if an intimate grouping of only 90 families 
produces no cohesion? And how can 
300,000 Londoners be settled happily in 
many small and medium towns if their 
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arrival is a signal for resentment? One 
answer must be that the cases in the book 
are hardly typical. The population on 
the Coventry estate was drawn from every 
corner of the British Isles and was unstable 
and fluctuating, while Mrs. Whiteley’s 
“ Littletown ” had a dismal social history 
before it was invaded. 


Nevertheless these essays are suggestiv® 
in some respects. Perhaps the notion of 
** neighbourliness ” (which has never been 
satisfactorily defined) has been overdone 
and it might be better on new estates to 
plan for rather more privacy. This need 
not mean an abandonment of the neigh- 
bourhood unit nor its limitation to a purely 
institutional structure; but it may be 
that the planner should try to indicate 
gently the possibilities of community 
rather than exhibiting them ready-made. 
A main though not a sufficient solvent for 
a sense of community is tradition, as these 
studies amply demonstrate. Planners 
cannot prefabricate the right traditions, 
but they can nourish them. It is a pity 
that there is no concluding essay to put 
the contributions in perspective and to 
explore such possibilities. 


PETER SELF. 


Medical History of the Second World War: 
Civilian Health and Medical Services, Volume I. 


H.M.S.O., 1953. Pp. xi+441. 45s. 


TuHIs book is one of the series dealing with 
the medical history of the war compiled 
under the direction of an Editorial Board 
with Sir Arthur S. MacNalty as Editor- 
in-Chief. 

Goethe wrote: ‘‘ The best thing which 
we derive from history is the enthusiasm 
that it raises in us,” and no one reading 
the facts soberly recorded in this series of 
essays by the Editor and his colleagues 
can fail to be inspired to fresh efforts in 
the building of peace-time health and 
medical services. For it is self-evident 
throughout the whole account of the 
working of the civilian health and medical 
services in the war that the solid foundation 
built over years of peace was well laid to 
withstand what in prospect might have 
appeared to be impossible stresses. 

Notwithstanding the wholesale move- 
ments of population from one area to 
another, the majority of whom—expectant 
mothers, children and infants—might 


have been considered particularly prone 
to suffer in health, with the exception of 
a slight rise in 1941 maternal mortality 
declined, infant mortality reached a new 
low record in 1944, and special investiga- 
tions in various parts of the country 
showed no deterioration in the health and 
nutrition of school children. 

Experience of the first world war had 
shown that one of the primary objectives 
of the enemy would be victory through 
starvation of the population of these 
islands. Nutrition, therefore, assumed an 
importance of the first magnitude. Special 
attention had been given to research into 
this subject prior to the war and this, 
combined with study of the food position, 
enabled positive and immediate steps to 
be taken for purchase, distribution and 
rationing of food on the outbreak of war. 
The underlying element of adequate 
nourishment of the population and the 
special steps taken to deal with the priority 
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classes played a major part in the preven- 
tion of disease and in the maintenance of 
morale and the will to win. 

The chapters on general epidemiology, 
on the problem of the air raid shelter, and 
on evacuees, refugees and homeless persons 
make fascinating reading and arouse 
memories of days of great tasks to be 
done, of positive action and of a sense of 
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achievement. 

This volume exemplifies the words of 
Chesterfield : ‘‘ Next to doing things that 
deserve to be written, nothing gets a man 
more credit or gives him more pleasure 
than to write things that deserve to be 
read.” 


H. K. Cowan, 


The General Election in the City of Bombay, 1952 


By M. VENKATARANGAIYA (Vora, Bombay), 1953. Pp. 170. 5 rupees. 


THIS is a most courageous pioneer venture 
in Indian electoral studies. Professor 
Venkatarangaiya has produced an en- 
lightening description of the fight in 
Bombay for the four seats in the Indian 
House of the People and the 27 seats in 
the provincial legislature at the January, 
1952, election. He examines in turn the 
legal framework, the register, the con- 
stituencies, the candidates, the issues, the 
methods of campaigning, and the results. 
His book is hardly a model of clear and 
concise writing, but it does cover much 
of the ground and give a picture of an 
early experiment in independent demo- 
cracy in one part of a new country. Two 


Civic Ceremonial 


By Francis G. GARNER and J. F. GARNER (Shaw and Sons), 1953. Pp. vii+141. 


Tuis readable book (of 125 pages plus a 
fully detailed index of 12 pages) is at once 
interesting and informative. After a 
concise historical chapter by way of 
introduction, it goes on to deal with the 
Office of Mayor both from the legal as 
well as the ceremonial angle ; to describe 
in detail some of the more important 
ceremonies associated with local govern- 
ment (as, for example, Royal Visits, 
Church Services, Honorary Freedoms, 
Banquets, Reviews of Troops, Visits of 
other Civic Heads); to recount the story 
of the civic insignia of England and 
Wales (a very wonderful story and one 
not by any means sufficiently well known) ; 
and finally to give some valuable informa- 
tion about the ceremonial officers of 
differing authorities. 
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very different impressions will strike the 
English reader: firstly the enormous 
continuing influence of British example 
in Indian electoral institutions—and 
analysis ; and secondly the vast importance 
of the stabilising force of the Congress 
party, which by its past record and by 
its large share of outstanding personalities, 
was able to dominate the scene. This 
book leaves a great many questions 
unanswered and it attempts no general 
assessment, but it contains much to interest 
anyone who is curious about India or 
about the problems of introducing a 
semi-literate population to democracy. 
D. E. BUTLER. 


19s. 6d. 


Where, in each of the ceremonies 
mentioned above, is the position of the 
Mayor? Who will stand on his right and 
who on his left ?_ Where is the place of the 
Lord Lieutenant, the Town Clerk, the 
Sheriff, the Mayor’s Chaplain? And 
where, indeed, is the place of the Mayoress? 
—a tricky question this for this lady has 
(strictly) no ceremonial standing at all, 
the office of Mayoress being “‘ quite 
unknown to the law.” When does the 
procession proceed juniors first and when 
seniors? And who presents whom and in 
what order and when? All these questions 
and many others are resolved in the pages 
of this book, the Appendices of which 
(setting out, as they do, specimen Orders 
of Procedure actually in use in different 
parts of the country) are particularly 
helpful. 
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In their Preface the learned authors 
disarm criticism by boldly stating that 
“in many of the matters herein discussed, 
there is no ‘ right’ way or ‘ wrong’ way 
of conducting a certain ceremony, or of 
taking a certain course.” In short, civic 
ceremonial is frequently dominated by 
local custom, often of immemorial founda- 
tion, and in these things it is well to 
remember that ‘‘ what custom wills, in all 
things should we do.” 

Nevertheless, while there may be room 
for more than one view on some of the 
things dealt with by the authors, this 
handy book gives all that is required for 
producing a decisive ceremonial which 
will not only cover most of the occasions 
likely to happen in the local government 
year, but which (and this is most im- 
portant) will be devoid of all frayed edges, 
all hesitant movements and doubtful 


Interviewing for Selection 


National Institute of Industrial Psychology Paper No. 3, 1953. Pp. 20. 


Mr. HarRotp Lock and his colleagues, in 
this excellent booklet, give sound advice 
on the setting, preparation and conduct 
of interviews, the need for asking the 
right questions, and how the candidate 
should be assessed for the particular job 
in mind. Some ways by which the 
necessary confidence between the inter- 
viewer and the candidate can be built up 
are mentioned and the importance of 
allowing adequate time for the interview 
is emphasised, as is also the need to regard 
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moments, all starting off on the wrong foot, 
and all those other distracting instances 
of lack of confidence which contribute so 
greatly to the indiscipline and ruination of 
public pageantry. 

Pomp and circumstance should be done 
well or not at all; there is no half way 
house. Civic Ceremonial shows not only 
how to do it well, but in addition, subtly 
illumines the reasons why it should be 
done. Universal monochromes are to be 
avoided. It is colour and a view of the 
high lights which the people need to see 
if ever the people are to sing. Therefore, 
the brass must crash and the trumpets 
bray. As the Pirate King from Penzance 
himself asked : 


For what . . . is life 
Without a touch of Poetry in it. 


DESMOND HEAP. 


2s. 6d. 


the candidate as a whole person and not 
as an assembled mass of individual 
qualities, adjectives or rating scales. 


Any public official concerned with 
interviewing new recruits or candidates 
for promotion would have difficulty in 
finding better value for his half-crown— 
especially if he is one of those untrained 
interviewers who are only occasionally 
asked to officiate in this capacity. 


J. E. SARGENT. 


Facts, Files and Action (Part II) 


By J. E>win HOLMstTROM (Chapman and Hall), 1953. Pp. xvi+280. 


THIs second volume of the three which 
Dr. Holmstrom has written under the 
title of Facts, Files and Action—the third 
is due to be published later this year— 
corresponds to “ Files” in the general 
title. It is for the most part an exhaustive 
survey of current methods of filing and 
classification and of the great range of 
devices, mechanical and otherwise, now 
available in support. The author has 


taken great pains not only to describe the 
fundamentals of the methods, but also to 
describe many of their applications and 
to complete the volume, as he did the 
first one, with an extensive bibliography. 
Generally he is content to describe rather 


32s. 


than to advocate, though he is obviously 
attracted by elaborate devices and regrets 
“returning to earth” and “ more hum- 
drum methods ” (p. 118) after the chapter 
on the enchanting possibilities of punched- 
card machinery and electronic selectors. 
This volume contains so much that is 
valuable that it may seem churlish to 
question the author’s whole purpose. 
But in his preface he explains that his 
intention is to describe the techniques of 
“business ” (by which he means “ the 
art of getting things done”) and he is 
bold enough to claim that the rational 
development of those techniques is “‘ the 
factor on which social improvement 
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(using that term . . . in its widest sense) 
must depend more than any other.” 
Napoleon’s adage that “‘ moral consider- 
ations make up three-quarters of the 
game ”’ has its application in “ business ” 
as well as in war, but Dr. Holmstrom 


The Secretariat Function 
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shows no awareness of that fact in his | 
first two volumes. It remains to be seen ) 
whether Volume 3, to be inelegantly titled | 
The Planning and Ensuing of Action, will | 
make good the deficiency. 
H. O. Dovey. 


) 


By JOHN GANGE (Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago), 1953. Pp. 49 + | 


appendices (mim.). 


THIS paper is part of a project sponsored 
by the Public Administration Clearing 
House to stimulate the study of, and 
experimentation with, the “ secretariat 
concept” in the national government. 
The starting point is the increasingly 
heavy pressure of work on the top level 
administrator—in what way can he lighten 
his load yet discharge his functions 
effectively and responsibly? One answer 
is to develop the Executive-administrative- 
assistant or secretary—people who are 
there to perform the secretariat function. 
This report is about the nature of their 
work and what is needed of them if they 
are to be successful. 

Much of what Mr. Gange writes will 
find a ready echo in British experience. 
The good secretary or assistant must be 
ready and willing to accept anonymity. 
Acceptance of anonymity is one of the 
real distinctions between the secretariat 
and the executive and line personnel. 
But he must not be a mouse, he needs 
“a good bit of brass in his make up.” 
*“An attitude of modest determination 
unfailingly directed towards the maximum 
performance of the secretariat function is 
the ideal.” He must have abundant 
curiosity, a sense of balance, a sense of 
humour and “physical and nervous 
energy well above average.” He must be 
able to read rapidly with a high degree of 
comprehension even in technical data, 
have an above-average ability to remember 
what he has read and be able to pick out 
what is important. He must be able to 
combine comprehensiveness with brevity 
in his writing, speak effectively—and so 
on and so on. All those who have ever 
taken part in the “ secretariat function ” 
will recognise themselves and wonder 
how with so many virtues they were not 
paid much more. 

Two features of the report will, however, 
puzzle and indeed probably worry the 
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| 
British reader. The first is the oui 
of any clear distinction between, and 
separate treatment of, the secretariat of a 
committee and of a Minister or senior 
Official. In some ways, of course, the 
jobs are the same, but in other ways they 
are quite different! In particular the 
status and range of responsibility are 
likely to be very different. The secretary 
to the Minister or chief official usually 
takes on the colour of his chief, he is 
unlikely to have more importance than 
his chief and may have considerably less, 
The secretary to a committee has, however, 
certain responsibilities in his own right. 
Though primarily responsible to the 
chairman, he also has a clear responsibility 
to the committee as a whole and he must 
always be impartial between the different 
members. 

The second is the possible danger from 
elevating the private secretariat into an 
extra stage in the process of administration 
and of giving it too much power. Much 
of what Gange’s secretariat is required 
to do is common form. At the simplest 
level it arranges appointments, including 
the important and delicate matter of who 
should be allowed through, handles post, 
takes notes of meetings, etc. At the other 
extreme it acts as a kind of advisory 
service, and being nearest to and constantly 
in touch with the Minister or senior 
Executive it is in the strongest possible 
position to influence decisions. There is 
thus a danger that instead of being a 
neutral aid increasing the effectiveness of 
the Executive, the secretariat may become 
a stage in the decision-making proces 
having to be wooed, persuaded or pro- 
pitiated before the decision-making person 
is reached. Much more can be said on 
these and other points. Mr. Gang 
deserves our thanks for carrying the 
matter so far. 

D. N. CHESTER. 
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The B.B.C. from Within 


By Lorp SIMON OF WYTHENSHAWE (Gollancz). Pp. 360. 


THE B.B.C. is a rather magical body—it 
can take a fierce critic or stern doubter 


' and turn him into an admiring and 
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protective friend. Lord Beveridge, a life- 
long Liberal with a very strong dislike of 
monopoly, became Chairman of a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, and according to Lord 
Simon “‘ there is little doubt that he hoped 
to be able to recommend drastic changes 
in the constitution of the B.B.C.” His 
Committee spent 18 months on the inquiry 
and received about two million words in 
evidence. In the early days of the inquiry, 
Lord Beveridge made no attempt to hide 
his dislike of monopoly and asked for 
answers to what he called “the four 
scandals”?; and the Board’s chief wit- 
nesses said they felt like criminals in the 
dock. By the end of the inquiry Lord 
Beveridge had become friendly and the 
report of his Committee recommended 
(with one dissentient) the continuation of 
the Corporation’s monopoly and paid a 
tribute “to the efficiency of the B.B.C., 
to the sense of public spirit which animates 
it, and to its success in maintaining 
impartiality and high standards of taste 
and culture.” 


Lord Simon of Wythenshawe became 
Chairman of the B.B.C. in 1947 and 
remained in that post until 1952. His 
career, background and experience must 
have made him suspicious, to say the least, 
ofthe B.B.C. and its monopoly. Governing 
Director of two related engineering firms 
competing vigorously all over the world ; 
a Director of the Manchester Guardian 
and a leading Liberal for many years, 
though now a member of the Labour 
Party; a former member of the Man- 
chester City Council and Junior Minister ; 
Chairman of the Council of Manchester 
University—in other words a vigorous 
industrialist with wide public interests, 
centred on Manchester not on London, 
associated with the best written and most 
progressive paper in the country and with 
an independent developing University. 
To this was added over five years of 
opportunity to see the B.B.C. from within, 
to talk to some 200 of its staff and to take 
part in its organisation in London and 
throughout the country, to study what 
other countries were doing—to learn 


pretty well everything except about the 
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Board of Management to which he was 
never invited. Yet he, like Beveridge. 
can find little fault with the Corporation. 
He found his original suspicions of 
Londonisation and over-centralisation un- 
founded except in the spheres of building 
and engineering, and to some extent in the 
rigidity of financial control. He strongly 
defends the B.B.C. monopoly and will 
not listen to any suggestions of an alter- 
native, he is proud of the Third Pro- 
gramme and claims that the B.B.C. is the 
only British institution which is universally 
admitted by informed opinion to be 
undoubtedly ahead of any other in the 
world. 

The simple explanation in both these 
cases must be that the more you know 
about the B.B.C. the more you appreciate 
its virtues. Knowing all doesn’t just lead 
to forgiving all—it leads to open admiration 
and to a powerful desire to trounce the 
critics. A subsidiary explanation may be 
that the alternatives open up such a 
horrifying prospect that one clings the 
more closely to the devil one knows. 
These must be the reasons, for the power 
and problems presented by a monopoly 
of such a character are striking—at least 
in theory. Lord Simon, for example, 
was able to stop the second performance 
of a play, with the result presumably that 
this play could not be heard on the air 
—whether from London or any of the 
Regions. No theatre manager has such 
tremendous power. Frequently decisions 
must be taken by the senior staff or Board 
of Management whereby a person or point 
of view receive national publicity or are 
refused any opportunity to be heard. 
The editor of the most powerful daily, 
when he refuses an article or decides to 
take a particular line on a current con- 
troversy, knows that some other editor 
may publish the rejected article or may 
take a different attitude in the controversy. 
He is not deciding for everybody in the 
country, only for his limited number of 
readers. The character of the decision 
must be very different. The problem 
can be well seen in Lord Simon’s analysis 
(p. 305) of what he calls “degrees of 
impartiality or of partiality ” : 

“In matters where public opinion is 
practically unanimous—no impartiality. 
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In matters where public opinion is 
overwhelmingly on one side, but there 
is an active and strong minority on the 
other side—acceptance of the majority 
views, with reservations. 

In matters of public controversy— 
complete impartiality.” 

How really does this work in the case 
of selection of news or of tables or even 
of authors for talks? Would, for example, 
the B.B.C. have put on a Mr. Edward 
Murrow to talk about a British Senator 
McCarthy? Are they ever in the van of 
ideas and criticism in public affairs or 
only jumpers on the band wagon? How 
much time has the B.B.C. felt free to 
devote to such controversial matters as 
the work and organisation of the nation- 
alised industries, public v. private enter- 
prise, or even the reorganisation of local 
government? Does it not find it most 
difficult to deal with these matters? 
Lord Simon thinks the B.B.C.’s refusal 
_ to allow discussion questioning the value 
of the League of Nations was a marginal 
and difficult case. Are there not a con- 
siderable number of such cases? During 
a General Election time has to be given 


Write What You Mean 
By R. W. BEL (Allen and Unwin), 1953. 


AN alternative title for this excellent little 
book would be “‘ A guide to the preparation 
of clear and coherent documents, mem- 
oranda, minutes, orders and sundry other 
methods of written expression.” There 
is indeed a great deal packed into these 
pages which should be learnt by all who 
have to administer, act as secretary, or do 
any job which requires the preparation 
of documents, whether in public or private 
enterprise. Mr. Bell sets out his views 
with great conciseness and with little or 
no beating about the bush. 

He is not just concerned with the use 
of words, he has a great deal to say about 
the presentation of ideas, partly with a 
view to clarity, but also with a view to 
effectiveness. Here is the legal advocate 
as well as the lover of good English. 
A good example is his advice on preparing 
a report dealing with criticism. He says: 
“Tf the criticism is true, but there are 
good reasons for the situation, start by 
stating the criticism is well founded. 
This will create an immediate and favour- 
able reaction in the reader and he will be 
ready to do justice to your explanation. 
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for Party broadcasts on a scale agreed by 
the Parties—apart from these one would 
not gather an election was in process— 
no other speeches are reported, no surveys 


of prospects in particular constituencies | 


are made or discussed. There may, of 
course, be good reasons for this, the 
B.B.C. cannot afford to antagonise any 
Party or M.P. But if so, would it not be 
franker to admit the serious limitations 
on a national State monopoly instead of 


implying that the problem scarcely exists? | 


It is a pity that most of the writers on the 
B.B.C. have felt so strongly on the defen- 
sive—there is a problem here which should 
be recognised. 

There is much in the book about how 
the B.B.C. is organised and operates, 


For all this the student of government will | 


be thankful. But we cannot avoid feeling 
that he is taken less ‘“‘ within” the Cor- 
poration than he was taken within the 
Manchester City Council. Is it that Lord 
Simon has become more conservative 
since the early ’twenties or is it that the 
B.B.C. was a subduing experience ? 


D. N. CHESTER. 


Pp. 116. 7s. 6d. 


Put your explanation in terms in which 
the facts so far as possible speak for 
themselves and you do as little ‘ explain- 
ing’ as possible.” 

He has some useful things to say on 
minutes of meetings—they should be 
precise, brief, unambiguous, consistent, 
and any resolutions should be self 
contained. But does he not go too far 
when he says that it is not necessary to 
record the discussion at meetings of a 
formally constituted body meeting at 
regular intervals? I agree that in most 
cases it is only necessary to record the 
decision, but are there not at least two 
occasions when something more is 
required: when some knowledge of the 
course of the discussion is necessary fora 
full appreciation of the decision and when 
a number of important points were made 
which are likely to crop up later or which 
should be made known to members who 
could not be present at the meeting ? 

Mr. Bell’s book will be most valuable 
for training staff and, indeed, it would 
do most of us good to read it. 

D. N. CHESTER. 
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The Civil Service in the Constitution 
By PROFESSOR K. C. WHEARE. Athlone 
Press, 1954. Pp. 34. 2s. 6d. 


A LECTURE delivered before the University 
of London to commemorate the centenary 
of the Trevelyan-Northcote Report. The 
author deals with the origins, findings 
and significance of the Report and reflects 
on certain aspects of the present-day Civil 
Service in the light of it. 


A Short International Bibliography 
of Public Administration 
United Nations and H.M.S.O., 1953. 
Pp. 20. 2s. 


Tuis is a list of 360 books and presumably 
covers the best books of all countries, 
though United States publications pre- 
dominate. In some instances even, only 
the American publishers of British books 
are given—one is left in little doubt that 
the headquarters of the United Nations 
is in New York. No attempt is made to 
give alternative editions or translations. 
It is part of the services provided by 
Technical Assistance Administration and 
therefore is presumably designed for the 
needs of those countries in need of ad- 
ministrative ‘‘ know-how.” If so, it is a 
strange publication and one wonders just 
what these people will get out of it. There 
is, of course, much that is good and indeed 
essential reading in the list, but it is 
difficult to see why some have been 
included and other better books excluded. 
Altogether one is not very hopeful that 
the list will be of great help to the would-be 
administrator—but to some extent this 
is a reflection on the state of the literature 
in this field rather than on the list itself. 
One thing is clear, if this list is anything 
to go by, American methods of public 
administration are being exported on a 
large scale—a tribute to the money- 
making powers of the U.S. industrialist 
and the energy of American authors. 


Local Government Statistics 
Guides to Official Sources No. 3. 
H.M.S.O. Pp. 34. 1s. 6d. 


Tus is the third guide prepared under 
the auspices of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Social and Economic 
Research. It is mainly concerned with 
financial and general Local Authority 





Statistics including, however, certain 
services, housing, water, sewerage and 
public cleansing, and child care. There 
is an historical survey, and both England 
and Wales and Scotland are covered. 
An important feature of the guide is the 
information about the non-governmental 
publications in this field—principally the 
many publications of the Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers and Accountants 
and the Society of County Treasurers. 
These are reliable and comprehensive and 
constitute an essential part of the data 
about the finances and work of Local 
Authorities. 

The two previous guides in this very 
useful series dealt with Labour Statistics 
and the Census Reports, 1801-1931. 


Australian Civil Service 


THE 28th Annual Report of the Common- 
wealth Public Service Board marks 50 
years of control of the Commonwealth 
Public Service by a Commissioner or 
Board. The range of subjects covered 
reflects the wide powers of the Board— 
O. & M., Promotion, Rates of Pay, 
Training, Discipline, etc., as well as 
Recruitment. Nearly 30 per cent. of 
proposed promotions were appealed against 
—18 per cent. of the appeals being 
successful. The Board expresses concern 
at the high proportion of staff concentrated 
in the 25-30 age group, though it does 
not say why this problem could not have 
been avoided or at least mitigated. Infor- 
mation is given about the Cadetship 
scheme, the use of part-time University 
courses for the training of staff, and major 
departmental reorganisations. 


Four Decades of Students in Social 
Work 
By WINIFRED E. CAVANAGH. University 
of Birmingham Studies in Economics 
and Society. Pp. 97 (mim.). 12s. 6d. 


BIRMINGHAM was among the first of 
British Universities to institute a course 
of education for social work. This 
monograph is a detailed analysis of the 
experience over some 40 years. The 
proportion of men on the course has 
always been small (16 per cent. over the 
period). The most frequent reason given 
by students for undertaking the training 
was “interest in people,” but in recent 
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years this has increasingly been particu- 
larised to “‘ interest in a particular branch 
of social work.” The report contains a 
good deal of information about the kind 
of jobs, salaries, etc., obtained by suc- 
cessful students. The differences are very 
striking—one woman who graduated in 
1914 never rose above £250, another who 
went into Personnel Management rose 
to £1,100 per annum. On the whole, 
however, the young women who undertake 
this kind of work mu: find their satis- 
faction in the job’s interest rather than 
in the monetary rewards. 


Comparative Local Government 


REPORTS have reached us _ containing 
proposals for the reorganisation of the 
local government of two important cities 
—New York and Vancouver. The first, 
Four Steps to Better Government of New 
York City—A Plan of Action (pp. 136 + 
charts, free), was prepared by a Com- 
mission of New York State under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Devereux C. Josephs. 
Its main recommendation is that the 
Mayor of New York City be provided 
with a “ second-in-administrative-com- 
mand ”—a ‘“ City Administrator ”—who 
would co-ordinate and supervise the work 
of the City Departments and appoint their 
heads, with the Mayor’s approval. This 
is a variation on the City Manager system 
thought to be more appropriate to large 
cities. The Commission also proposes to 
strengthen budget administration by sub- 
stituting a “performance” or “ pro- 
gram” budget for the present line-item 
oudget, which fails to reveal to the mayor, 
souncil or citizens the purposes for which 
noney is to be spent or the work to be 
performed. Another central proposal is 
to modernise personnel administration by 
making it a “part of management,” 
specifically by providing a Director of 
Personnel directly responsible to the 
Mayor and City Administrator, and 
qualified personnel officers in each depart- 
ment. The existing Civil Service Com- 
mission (of the pattern traditional in the 
United States) would become a rule- 
making body, also to entertain appeals 
from employees and applicants. 

The other report was prepared by the 
Committee on Civic Finance and Admin- 
istration of Vancouver under the Chair- 
manship of Professor Robert Clark. This 
rejects several forms of local government 
organisation already found in Canada, 
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including the City Manager system, and 
recommends the adoption of the Council- 
Commissioner system. The City Manager 
system is criticised as not being suitable 
for very large towns, as placing too much 
work and reliance on one man, as reducing 


the chance of the elected representative | : 
to learn about the everyday matters of | 
administration and as failing to produce | 


competent political leadership. 


Politics, Economics and Welfare 
By Ropert A. DAHL and Cnwartes E, 
LINDBLOM. Harper & Bros. Pp. 556, 
$5. 


THIS is a most ambitious book by two 
Yale Professors. It seeks to combine the 
approaches of the economist and political 
scientist to explain the organisation and 
processes of social and governmental 
action. It is probably more stimulating 
than conclusive. It is hoped to review 
it more fully later. One sample, dealing 
with the minor costs of bureaucracy, may 
give a flavour of the book. 

“The proliferation of rules and 
regulations is, then, another instance in 
which excessive pursuit of conscious 
and articulate calculations can actually 
impede rational social action. Habits, 
folkways, and unarticulated understand- 
ings can often make for more rational 
social action than attempts to formalise 
the underlying rules, for organisations, 
like human minds, sometimes seem to 
develop the capacity for dealing with 
many problems too complex to cope 
with by conscious and deliberate pre- 
scriptions.” 


A Handbook for Texas Voters 
Institute of Public Affairs, University 
of Texas, 1953. Pp. viii + 53. 50 
cents. 


IN this revised handbook will be found 
an up-to-date account of the rights, 
opportunities and obligations of Texas 
voters. It also includes much valuable 
information about the organisation and 
operation of political parties, the proce- 
dures for nomination and election, and 
the duties of the various elective officials, 

British readers of the handbook cannot 
fail to be surprised at the extent to which 
the “ long ballot ” has survived in Texas, 
so that a very large number of adminis- 
trative and judicial offices, especially in 
the counties, are still elective. 
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Texas Presidential Politics in 1952 
By O. DouGLas WEEKs. Institute of 
Public Affairs, University of Texas, 
1953. Pp. x + 116. 


A stupy of the part played by the State 
in the Presidential election of 1952. 


Selecting the Man for the Fob 
Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, 1954. Pp. 28. Obtainable 
from the Ministry without charge. 


THis pamphlet is the third in a series 
designed to help industry to improve 
industrial relations. The booklet results 
from a recorded discussion between a 
director, a personnel officer, a foreman 
and a psychologist, all of whom specialise 
in selection methods. Some important 
points are raised and these are summarised 
effectively in the last four pages. 

This dramatic form of presentation is 
inevitably artificial and the excellent 
information included might have been 
more effectively presented in a straight- 
forward pamphlet. 


Middlesex (New Edition) 
By SiR CLIFFORD RADCLIFFE. Evans 
Brothers, 1954. Pp. 240. 10s. 6d. 


THIs attractively illustrated volume, 
originally published in 1939, has now 
been brought up to date. Starting with a 
purely historical section, the book deals 
with the main aspects of county adminis- 
tration. One of the aims of this volume 
was to serve as a civics text book for 
senior schoolchildren in Middlesex. The 
book admirably serves this purpose. 


Commodity Trade and Economic 
Development 
United Nations and H.M.S.O., 1954. 
Pp. vii + 102. 5s. 


IN this report prepared for the United 
Nations, a five-member Committee of 
experts presents a series of recommenda- 
tions designed to overcome instability in 
the prices of primary products. Among 
the measures advocated are the setting 
up of an inter-governmental trade stabi- 
lisation commission to propose steps for 
stabilising primary commodity markets ; 
the use of buffer stocks which would 
enable supplies to be bought and with- 
drawn from the market when prices were 
weak, and to be sold when the quantities 
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available fell short of the demand; and 
systems of compensatory payments to 
ensure an international flow of money in 
the event of sharp fluctuations in primary 
commodity markets. 


National Council of Social Service : 
Annual Report 1952-53 
Pp. 66. 1s. 6d. 

THIS report records a further year of 
development and expansion, not only for 
the National Council, but also for volun- 
tary organisations in general, in spite of 
continuing financial stringency and 
difficulties in securing an adequate number 
of reliable voluntary leaders. Among the 
most significant developments during the 
period were the initiation of an enquiry 
into homeless families who have been 
evicted from private or publicly owned 
accommodation ; and the successful repre- 
sentations to the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government, which resulted 
in the granting of licences to the value of 
£1,500,000 for constructing churches and 
community buildings. 


National Corporation for the Care of 
Old People : Sixth Annual Report 
1954. Pp. 30. 


In their report for the year ending 30th 
September, 1953, the Corporation records 
a shift in the main emphasis of its work. 
High priority is now accorded to supplying, 
or assisting other voluntary bodies to 
supply, domiciliary services which will 
enable old people to remain in their own 
homes. The provision of communal 
accommodation is regarded as being 
primarily a task for the local authorities, 
and the Corporation is therefore making 
no further grants for this purpose. 


European Political Systems 
Edited by TAYLOR COLE. Knopf. 
Pp. 699. $6. 


Tus is a useful text book covering the 
U.S.S.R. and its satellites, Germany, 
Italy, France, Britain and the Common- 
wealth. Its aim is not to describe in 
detail the forms of government, but rather 
to indicate and comment upon the post- 
war political scene and current trends and 
controversies in each of these countries. 
A fairly full bibliography is given at the 
end of each section. 
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Outlines of Local Government of the 
United Kingdom 

By JOHN J. CLARKE. 

Pp. x + 325. 15s. 
THIs is the seventeenth edition of a 
standard but hardly inspired work on 
British Local Government. It follows 
the same general lines as its predecessors, 
but has been rewritten and expanded to 
include a description of the changes which 
have taken place since the previous 
edition appeared in 1947, 


Pitman, 1954. 


Housing Finance and Accounts 

By W. L. ABERNETHY and A. R. HOLMES. 

Shaw and Sons, 1953. Pp. vii + 223. 

25s. 
THE authors present in this book a com- 
prehensive review of the financial and 
accounting requirements relating to the 
construction and management of housing 
estates. Among the problems discussed 
are subsidies, rents and rent collection, 
rates and taxes, housing management, 
housing accounts, capital finance, con- 
tracts, new towns, and the Town Develop- 
ment Act, 1952. 


American State Legislatures 
Edited by BELLE ZELLER. Thomas Y. 
Crowell, New York, 1954. Pp. ix + 
294. $3.50. 


THIS symposium is the result of a four-year 
study of State legislatures by the Com- 
mittee on American Legislation of the 
American Political Science Association. 
Their conclusion is that the legislatures 
stand in need of far-reaching measures of 
reorganisation and modernisation to enable 
them to meet the increasing demands 
made upon them in present day conditions. 


The American System of Government 
By Ernest S. GRIFFITH. Methuen, 
Pp. 202. 7s. 6d. 


A VERY good concise description of the 
working of American government in al] 
its aspects by the Director of the Legis. 
lative Reference Service of the Libra 

of Congress and one who also knows 

great deal about British government. 


Social Welfare 
By JoHN J. CLARKE. 
Pp. x + 420. 30s. 
AN abridgement of the author’s standard 
work on Social Administration which ta 
to four editions. A classified bibliography 
is provided for each chapter. 


Pitman, 1953 


The Sociological Review (Vol. 1 No. 
University College of North Stafford- 
shire, 1953. Pp. 128. 11s. 


AMONG the contents of the second issue 
in the new series of this review are article 
on Patrick Geddes by H. J. Fleure; 
British Conurbations in 1951 by G. W. §, 
Robinson; and Liberal Voting at the 
General Election of 1951 by F. J. Cleary 
and Harold Pollins. 


L’ Administration Régionale et Locale 
de la France 
By Hervé DETTON. 


Presses Univer 
sitaires de France. Pp. 128. 


Tuis useful little book is No. 598 in the 
well-known que sais-je ? series. Aftera 
short history of local government in 
France, it describes the organisation and 
authorities first at the regional and then 
at the communal level. 











